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TRANSLATOR. 

\ 

THOUGH    the    public    is   already 
in  poffefliôn  of  the  remarks  of  feveral 
travellers  on  Spain,  they  none  of  them 
can  make  any  pretenfions  to  preclude 
the  prefent  work,  the  author  of  which 
has  principally  direfted  his  inquiries  to 
a  fubjeâ:  which,  though  highly  intere fl- 
ing, perhaps  the    moft    interefting    of 
any  that  can  engage .  the  attention   of 
a  traveller,  has  been  lefs  attended  to  by 
former  writers  on  this  country  ;  I  mean 
the  prefent  ftate  of  its  civil  government, 
trade,    and   manùfacliures.      The    long 
flay  of  the  Chevalier  de  Bourgoanne  in 
Spain*  has  enabled  him  to  treat  thefe 

*  The  Chevalier,  we  have  been  informed,  was 
fccretary  to  the  French  embafly  at  the  court  of  Spain  ; 
and  refides  at  prefent  at  Hamburgh,  as  French  mi- 
nifter  to  the  Circle  of  Lower  Saxony. 

Vou  I.  A  fub- 


vi        ADVERTISEMENT. 

fubjeéls  more  at  large,  and  more  ac- 
curately, than  any  who  have  preceded 
him;  not  to  mention  that  the  accounts 
here  given,  independent  of  their  un- 
queftionable  fidelity,  are  much  the  moft 
modern. 


To  render  this  work  ft  ill  more  com- 
pleat,  an  additional  volume  has  been 
added,  confifting  of  very  copious  extra6ts 
from  the  Effays  on^  or  Travels  in,  Spain,, 
of  M.  Peyron  ;  a  late  work  of  confider- 
able  merit,  which  has  never  yet  ap- 
peared in  EngliQif  Such  defcriptions  of 
placés  as  had  already  been  defcribed 
in  the  preceding  Volumes,  inventories 
of  paintings,  the  whole,  or  at  leaft  the 
principal,  of  which  had  before  been 
noticed,  are,  as  may  be  fuppofed, 
omitted.  Thus  alfo  the  chapters  on 
the  inquifition,  the  bull-fights,  and  the 
Spanifh  fheep,  are  omitted,  becaufe  they 
contain  little  more  than  what  may  be 
found  in  the  work  .of  M.  de  Bourgoanne. 
The  gres^teft  part,  however,  of  what  is 
moft  interefl;ing  and^  novel  in  the  Tra- 
vels/ 
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vels  of  M.  Peyron  is  retained  ;  the  ac* 
count  of  the  Alhambra  and  its  infcsip- 
tions,  in  particular,  will  be  found  fo 
full  and  compleat  as  to  be  no  improper 
fupplement  to  Mr.  Swinburn's  defcrip-. 
tion  of  that  noble  monument  of  Moorifh 
antiquity. 

The  tranflator  has  only  to  add,  that, 
with  refpeâ  to  the  performance  of  his 
part  of  what  is  here  prefented  to  the 
reader,  he  afpires  to  no  other  praife  but 
that  of  having  rendered  the  fenfe  of  his 
original  with  fidelity,  and,  he  flatters 
himfelf,  with  perfpicuity.  He  has  in- 
dulged hinqifelf  in  very  few  liberties  ; 
but  has  endeavoured  to  give  a  juft  copy 
of  the  manner,  as  well  as  faithfully  to 
prefcrve  the  meaning  of  his  author. 


PREFACE. 


IF  it  is  difficult,  not  to  fay  im- 
poflible,  for  even  an  impartisd  hif- 
torian  always  to  difcover  the  truth, 
to  unravel  the  complicated  details, 
or  clearly  to  explain  the  obfcure 
caufes  of  the  events  he  relates,  even 
of  thofe  to  which  he  has  himfelf 
been  a  witnefs  ;  how  much  more 
difficult  muft  it  be  for  the  writer 
of  travels  fufficiently  to  guard  againft 
error,  or  combat  prejudice  ;  efpecially 
if,  as  is  commonly  the  cafe,  after 
haftily  traverfing  countries  entirely 
unknown  to  him,  he  undertakes  to 
give  a  faithful  account  of  the  man- 
ners, arts,  fciences,  virtues,  vices, 
and  a  thoufand  other  phyfical  and 
moral  charaâeriftics  which  diftin^ 
guifh  a  people  of  whofe  language 
he  is,  perhaps,  totally  ignorant,  or 
at  beft  has  but  an  imperfeâ:  know- 
ledge? 

.  Several 
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X  PREFACE. 

Several  defcriptions  of  Spain  have 
appeared  within  thefè  few  years. 
The  Effays  of  M.  Peyron,  the  Travels , 
of  Mr.  Twifs,  and,  elpecially,  thofe  ' 
of  Mr.  Swinbum,  certainly  contain 
many  interefting  and  accurate  ob- 
fervations;  but  the  author  of  the 
following  work,  who  has  refided 
many  years  in  l^ain,  while  he  pays 
all  poffible  refpeâ:  to  the  abilities  of. 
thefe  writers,  thinks  himfelf  juftified 
in  afîèrting  that  no  acutenefs  or  pe- 
netration can  compenfate  for  the 
ftiort  flay  they  made  in  a  country 
which  can  only  be  known  by  a  long 
and  intimate  intercourfe  with  the 
various  clafles  of  its  inhabitants, 
.  and  a  perfeâ:  acquaintance  with  their 
language  and  manners. 

The  Spanifh  nation  has  almoft 
ecmftantly  been  treated  by  the  ge?- 
nerality  of  travellers  ..with  a  feverity 
of  cenfure  extremely  dilpleafing  to 

all 
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all  thofe  who  poflefs  a  real  know- 
ledge of  its  true  charafter.  Not  that 
the  following  work  is  to  be  confidered 
as  either  a  profefled  eulogium,  or 
an  apology.  An  eulogium  is  ever 
fufpicious:  we  know  well  that  many 
deduâions  are  always  to  be  made 
from  every  thing  which  appears  un- 
der  fuch  a  form:  it  is  frequently 
only  the  exaggerated  tribute  of  gra- 
titude, or  the  mean  adulation  of  felf- 
întereft.  The  author,  indeed,  frank- 
ly confefles  that  he  has  found  it 
neceflary  to  be  upon  his  guard 
againft  the  former  of  thefe  motives  ; 
but  the  latter  cannot  exift,  as  all 
connexion  between  him  and  the 
country  of  which  he  Writes  has 
entirely  ceafed.  As  to  an  apology, 
he  is  well  perfuaded  that  it  can 
never  convince  prejudice,  and  that 
it  would  be  fuperfluous  to  readers 
of  wnderflanding,  whofe  judgment 

can 
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can  only .  be  influenced   by  indif- 
putable  faâs. 

The  prefent  work,  thercJFote,  is 
not  written  either  indifcriminately 
to  praife,  or  obftinately  to  defend 
the  Spaïiifh  nadon.  It  muft  not  be 
forgotten,  like\nfe,  that  it  was  not 
originally  intended  for  the  public 
eye,  though  certîdn  reafons,  which 
it  is  not  neceffiuy  here  to  fpecify, 
have  induced  the  writer  to  yield 
to  the  folicitations  of  friendfhip. 
We  may  therefore,  perhaps,  the 
rather  expeâ  to  find  in  it  impar- 
tiality and  truth,  as  far,  at  leail;,  as 
it  was  in  the  power  of  the  author  to 
difcover  what  was  truth. 
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IN  tlie  year  1782,  I  conceived  the  de- 
fign  of  making  a  journey  into  Spain, 
a  country,  concerning  which,  I  had  heard 
fo  Hfiany  contradiétory  accounts  j  which 
formerly  was  of  fuch  diftinguiflied  emi- 
nence among  the  powers  of  Europe,  and 
which  ftill  poffeffes  confiderable  weight  in 
the  balance  of  its  various  ftates  ;  a  country 
with  which  we  are  but  little  acquainted, 
though  well  deferving  to  be  better  known. 

Vol.  I.       >  B  When 
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When  I  paffed  the  Bidaflba,    I  deter- 
mined to  leave  my  private  as  well  as  na* 
tional  prejudices,  with  all  my  indeterminate 
ideas  of  the  people  I  was  about  to  vifit  on 
the  bank,  and  endeg,Youred  to  forget,  as 
much  as  poflible,  every  thing  I  had  heard 
or  re^d  concerning  Spain,  fo  that  on  my 
arriving  at  Irun,   the  fir  ft  Spanifh  town, 
my  mind,  with  refpeât  to  all  I  had  read 
or  heard  concerning  this  country,  might 
have  been  compared  to  the  rofa  tabula  of 
the  fchoolmen* 

My  intention  is  to  give  a  plain  relation, 
devoid  of  acrimony  or  enthufiafm,  of  every 
thing  of  which  I  ftill  preferve  the  impref- 
fion.  Inftead  of  taking  poft-horfes  from 
Bayonne  to  Orogne,  which  is  five  leagues 
diftant  from  the  former,  and  two  froip 
the  frontiers,  I  exchanged  my  carriage,  as 
moft  travellers  do,  for  a  vehicle  not  very 
elegant,  called,  by  the  Spaniards,  Cache  de 
Colleras^  and  which,  till  we  are  ufed  to  it, 
excites  many  alarming  apprehenlions.  This 
carriage  is  rather  ftrong  than  commodious, 
and  drawn  by  fix  mules,  to  which  the 

voice 
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Voice  of  the  conduâors  fefves  either  is 
a  fpur  or  bridle.  On  feeing  them  faftened 
to  each  other  as  well  as  to  thé  ihaffs, 
•with  fimple  cordsj  and  their  ftraggling 
manna*  of  goings  as  if  without  any  kind 
of  guidance,  irl  the  crooked,  uneven^  and 
frequently  unbeaten  roads  of  Spain,  the 
traveller  imagines  himfelf  entirely  aban- 
doned to  the  Care  of  Providence  ;  but  on 
the  appearance  of  the  lead  danger,  a  un* 
gle  word  from  the  chief  muleteer,  \^ho  is 
called  Majorai,  is  fufficient  to  govern  and 
direét  thefe  docile  animals.  If  their  ard&r 
abates,  the  Zagal^  who  is  his  poftilliorii 
jumps  from  the  (haftà,  where  he  is  fta- 
tioned  as  a  centinel,  animates  them  with 
his  voice  and  whip,  runs  for  fome  time  by 
their  fide,  and  then  returns  to  his  poft, 
where  he  remains  until  called  forth  by 
the  fame  or  fome  fimilar  circumiftance  to 
repeat  his  fervices.  This  vigilance  of 
the  two  conduétors  foon  relieves  the 
traveller  from  his  fears,  who^  notwith- 
ftanding,  remains  aftbnifhed  that  more 
accidents  do  not  happen  from  fo  awkward 
a  manner   of  travellingé     He  reconciles 

B  z  him* 
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himfelf,  however,  more  eafily  to  this  than 
to  the  Spanifti  inns.  Their  inconvenien- 
cies  have,  perhaps,  been  exaggerated,  as 
it  generally  happens  when  ill-humour 
guides  the  pen  ;  but  thé  truth  is,  that 
they  are  in  general  without  any  good.ac- 
commodatiorl  ;  travellers  are  badly  lodged 
and  ferved  ;  and  thofe  who  wilh  for  a 
tolerable  repaft,  muft  themfelves  folicit 
thb  aid  of  the  butcher,  baker,  and  grocer. 
In  this  refpeft,  however,  there  has,  within 
thefe  few  years,  been  a  change  for  the 
better.  I  have  met  with  fome  tolerable 
inns,  efpecially  in  the  principal  cities. 
The  prefent  minifter,  who  extends  his  be- 
neficent attention  to  every  thing  which 
can  benefit  the  kingdom,  is  at  this  mo- 
ment forming  a  plan  for  the  improvement 
of  inns  in  general,  and  its  completion  is 
impatiently  expeéted.  To  carry  fuch  a 
plan  into  efFe6t,  '  will  be  naorc  difficult 
in  Spain  than  in  any  other  nation^  . 
becaufe  the  abufes  to  be  reformed  pro- 
ceed from  the  manners,-  cuftoms,  pre- 
judices, and,  in  fome  meafurc,  from  the 
conftitution  of  the  country.    Thefe  obfta- 

cles 
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des  are  not  of  fuch  a  magnitude  as  to 
abate  the  zeal  of  the  Count  de  Florida 
Blanca  ;  they  will  only  render  his  fuccefs 
more  honourable.  The  execution  of  his 
plan  was  for  fomc  years  retarded  by  the 
war,  but  he  now  means  to  confecrate  the 
leifure  and  favings  of  peace  to  the  accom- 
plifhment  of  his  purpofe. 

Thefe  few  remarks  upon  inns  will  cer- 
tainly be  fufficient.  I  will  not  fatigue  the 
reader 'with  gbfervations  upon  fo  beaten 
a  fubjeét. 

I  was  familiarized  to  my  perilous  equi* 
page  by  the  time  I  arrived  at  the  frontier 
of  the  two  kingdoms.  Thé  boundary  of 
thefe  is  the  Bidaflba,  a  river  famous  in 
the  political  hiftory  of  Louis  XIV.  from 
the  ifland  which  it  forms  at  a  fmaU  dif- 
tance  to  the  right  of  the  place  where  the 
river  is  paffed,  and  called  the  Ifland  of 
Pheafants.  The  important  interview  be- 
tween Cardinal  Mazarin  and  Don  Louis 
de  Haro,  ocçafioned  it  to  receive  the  name 
of  the  Ifland  of  Conference.   It  is  not  a 
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quarter  of  a  league  in  circumference,  i« 
entirely  uninhabited,  and  almoft  barren} 
it  owes  its  fame,  like  many  perfons  of  mo-  ' 
derate  talents^  to  a  fortunate  circumftance.. 

As  fpon  as  the  traveller  has  puffed  this 
iflandp  he  finds  himfelf  in  Spain.    Some 
of  my  enthufiaflic  countrymen  will  tell 
you,  that  the  moment  they  fet  their  feet 
on  the  other  fi4^  of  the  rjver,  the  hori- 
zon   and    foil    are    changed  ;    that  they 
breathe  another  a^r,  and  feel  the  influr 
pnce  of  a  foreign  climate.     Forgive  them 
the  idle  fancy;  Nature,  which  fport s  with, 
pur  geographical  divifions,  when  they  are 
marked  by  great  rivers,  or  eve^:^  by  arms 
of  the  fea,  preferves,  notwithftanding  the 
change  of  denomination,  a  ftriking  firai- 
litude  between  the  two  opppfite  banks; 
it  would  be  the  fame  thing  to  her  did  the 
rivulet    of  BidaiToa   divide    the   meadow 
of  a  private  individual.    The  banks  re* 
femble  each  other  ;  if  the  traveller  re-* 
move  from  them  a  few  leagues  on  either 
fide,  he  will,  whether  he  be  a  French- 
man  or  not,   prefer  the   diftriét  which 

leads 
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kads  him  frotn  Bayonne  to  that  which 
conduél:s  him  to  it.  The  difference  alfo 
between  the  laft  roads  of  France  and  thofe 
at  the  entrance  of  Spain,  is  in  favour  of 
the  latter.  The  roads  of  Bifcay  may  be 
faid  to  be  among  the  fined  in  Europe. 
Few  countries  laboured,  in  this  refpeél:, 
under  greater  difficulties.  Bifcay,  which 
joins  the  Pyrenees,  fcems  to  be  an  ex- 
tenfive  continuation  of  thefe  mountains 
to  the  borders  of  Caftile.  In  tracing  a 
road  there  were  confiderable  defcents  to 
diminifh,  precipices  to  avoid,  and  high 
fummits  to  turn  with  addrefs.  Such 
ground  required  all  the  art  which  can  be 
difplayed  in  the  conftruétion  of  roads. 
The  three  provinces  (Guipufccaj  Flzcaya, 
and  Alava)  of  which  Bifcay  is  compofed, 
and  which,  with  refpeâ:  to  their  private 
concerns,  form  three  diftinft  little  ftates, 
joined  their  efforts  to  accomplifh  this  end, 
as  is-  ufual  with  them  when  their  com- 
mon  intereft  is  in  queftion:  Nature  has 
not  been  prodigal  to  them  in  her  gifts. 
Guipufcoa,  and  Vizcaya  are  unprovided 
with  corn,   and  are  fupplied  with  it  by 

B  4  Alava, 
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Alava^  which  with  that  only  refource 
is  almoft  as  well  peopled  as  the  other  two^ 
The  three  provinces  of  Bifcay  are  the 
afylum  of  liberty  and  induftry,  and  this 
is  the  great  caufe  of  their  common  profr 
perity  ;  for  what  miracle?  may  not  bç 
wrought  by  thefe  two  filters  who  ufually 
go  hand  iii  hand  ?  In  crofling  Bifcay,  we 
perceive  that  tlieir  prefence  has  given 
animation  to  every  objeâ:;  nothing  can 
be  more  delightful  than  the  hills  ;  no- 
thing more  chearful  than  the  cultivated 
valleys.  For  thirty  leagues,  the  diftance 
between  the  BidafToa  and  Vittoria,  not  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  pafles  but  the  travel- 
ler difcovers  fome  village  or  hamlet.  The 
towns  df  Villafranca,  Villareal  and  Mpn- 
dragon;  have  the  air  of  independence 
and  plenty.  What  a  difference  in  the 
afpeâ:  of  this  country  and  that  of  the 
neighbouring  province  J  I  am  far  from 
wifhing  to  throw  ridicule  on  the  Caftili- 
ans,  whofe  virtues  I  efteem  ;  but  they  are 
filent  and  melancholy  ;  they  bear  in. their 
auftere  and  fallow  vifages  the  marks  of 
latitude  and  poverty.    The  Bifcayans  have 

a  dif- 
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adifferent  complexion,  and  quite  another  air 
of  countenance  and  çharaéter.  Free,  lively^ 
and  hofpitable  ;  they  feem  to  enjoy  their 
happinefs,  and  wifh  to  communicate  it  to 
thofe  who  come  among  them.  I  fliall  long 
remember  what  happened  to  us  at  Villa- 
franca,    .We  arrived  there  early,  the  wea- 
ther was  fine,  and  we  wandered  on  the 
outfide  of   the   town,   amufing  ourfelves 
with    obferving  the  varieties  of  its  cul- 
tivation.    Several  ^groups  of  peafants  in. 
different  parts   of  the  orchards  engaged 
our  lattention  ;  we  alfo  excited  theirs.     A 
moment  of  mutual  curiofity  caufed  us  to 
approach  each  other.     My  travelling  com- 
panion fpoke  Spaniih'  with  great  facility  ; 
he  knew,  as  well  as  rayfelf,  that  that  lan- 
guage   bore  no  refemblance    to    that  of 
the  Bifcaya.ns  ;  but  we  could  not  imagine 
that  in  a  province  fo  long  fubjeéted  to 
Spam,  the  language  of  the  fovereign  was 
unknown  :  and   that  it  was  neceflary  to 
have   recourfe   to  the    primitive   tongue. 
We  gave  thefe  good  people  to  undcrftand 
that  we  wilhed  totafte  their  fruit.     They 
immediately    ftrove  who    Ihouid    be  the 

firft 
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firft  to  oblige  ns  ;  our  hands  were  foon 
filled,  and  we  were  ftrongly  folicitéd  to 
fill  our  pockets  alfo.  Some  of  the  pea- 
fants  went  to  procure  us  fowl  and  frefh 
eggs  ;  we  had  great  difficulty  in  prevent- 
ing them  from  being  offended  at  our 
refufaly  and  regretted  we  had  no  other  in- 
terpreter than  our  looks  and  geftures.  Wc 
were  obliged,  at  laft,  to  leave  them  ;  but 
as  we  had  rambled  without  diieéting  our 
fteps  to  any  particular  place,  and  were 
unable,  without  a  guide,  to  find  the  way 
back  to  our  inn,  our  benefa6lors  now 
caufed  us  fome  embarraffment,  as  each 
wiftied  to  become  our  guide.  Thofe 
whofe  fervices  were  not  accepted,  kept, 
for  a  long  time,  their  eyes  fixed  upon  us. 
They  could  not  but  eafily  difcover  that 
we  were  furprized  at  their  hofpitality. 
We  left  them  fome  marks  of  our  acknow- 
ledgment, which  they  received  in  fuch  ^ 
manner  as  proved  to  us  the  difinterefteJr 
nefs  of  the  reception  we  had  met  with.. 
We  feemed  to  quit  thofe  amiable  natives 
pf  the  South-fea  iflands,  whom  Meffrs. 
Cook  and  Bougainville  have  taught  us  to 

love, 
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love,  and  yet  we  were  not  twenty  leagues 
I         from  Bayonne. 

Thefe  Bifcayans,  who  are  fo  different 
in  their  language  and  appearance  from 
the  Caftilians,  are  not  lefs  fo  in  the  con- 
ititution  of  their   country.     Their  pro- 
viace  is  confidered,  in  many  refpeâs,  ai 
beyond  the  Spanifh  frontiers.    Except  a 
few  reftriétions,   all  merchandise  enters^ 
and  is  never  examined  but  at  the  interior 
limits.    The  province  has  other  privileges 
of  which  the  people  are    very  jealous^ 
but  fo   precarious  a  poffeffion  is  liberty, 
that  thefe  have  recently  been  more  than 
pace  attacked.  The  moft  moderate  govern* 
iBent  fufFers  with  regret  the  Ihackles  with 
which   liberty  confines  its  authority.    If 
the  king  be  in  want  of  a  certain  number 
pf  foldiers  or  failors,  he  notifies  his  wiflies 
to  the  province,  and  the  people  find  the 
moft  eafy  means  of  furaifliing  their  con- 
tingency»  The  takes  which  they  pay  have 
the  nfime  and  form  of  free  gifts  {donativo) 
The  monarch,  by  his  minifter  of  finances, 
requires  a  certain  fum,  the  demand  is  dif* 

cuffed 
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cuffed  by  the  ftateSj^  and,  as  it  may  be 
imagined,  is  always  acquîéfcèd  in.  They 
then  Jevy  the  fum  upon  the  different  cities 
and  communities,  according  to  a  regifter, 
which,  like  that  of  the  tailles  in  "France, 
fuffers  frequent  modifications.  There  is 
one  advantage  derived  from  this  mode  of 
levying  ;  the  impoft  being  paid  from  the 
city  grants,  individuals  are  not  expofed 
either  to  feizure  or  conftraint.  It  there- 
fore feems,  in  the  firft  point  of  view,  that 
Bifcay  taxes  itfelf;  and,  forwent  of  the 
reality,  the  inhabitants  cherifh  this  flia-^ 
dow,  to  whicli,  for  fome  years  paft,  they 
have  made  real  facrifices.  The  free  com* 
pierce  of  Spanifh  America  might  be  ex- 
tended to  their  ports,  if  the  Bifcayans 
would  allow  the  neceffary  duties  to  be 
there  paid  ;  but  they  look  upon  cuftom- 
houfe  officers  as  the  creatures  of  defpotifm, 
and  their  jealoufy  rejefts  the  proffered 
benefits  of  the  fovereign.  They  can  make 
no  commercial  expedition;  to  America, 
without  preparing  for  it  in  a  neighbour- 
ing port,  and  the  moft  induftrious  people 
of  Spain,  the  moft  experienced  in  navi- 
gation, 
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gation,    and  the  beft  fituated  for  fuch  a 

commerce,   facrifice  a  part  of  thefe  ad- 

« 

vantages  to  that  of  preferving  fome  fmall 
remains  of  liberty.  Thus,  .before  the  war 
which  gave  independence  to  Britifh  Ame- 
rica, all  the  inhabitants  of  one  of  the  pro- 
vinces engaged  themfelves,  by  an  oath, 
not  to  eat  lamb,  in  order  to  increafe  the 
growth  of  wool,  with  the  intention  of 
rendering  ufelefs  the  manufa6tures  of  the 
mother  country. 

In  faft,  the  Bifcayans  have  had  from 
the  beginning  of  the  prefent  century  an 
advantage  over  the  Spaniards,  relative  to 
the  commerce  of  America.  The  company 
of  Caracas,  known  alfo  by  the  name  of 
that  of  Guipufcoa,  had  warehoufes  upon 
the  coaft,  and  made  voyages  from  one 
of  their  ports  ;  but  this  company  has  lately 
been  unfortunate,  on  which  account  go- 
vernment has  tletermined  to  relieve  it 
from  a  burden,  which  from  circumftances 
became  highly  inconvenient.  Exempted 
therefore  from  contributing  to  the  expences 
of  government,  its  commerce  may  be  re- 
newed 
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newed  with  the  colony  of  Caracas,  without 
having  reafon  to  fear,  for  many  years, 
thofe  competitors  who  have  been  permited 
the  fanM  liberty  of  traffic* 

Bifcay  is  remarkable  for  its  roads,  cul- 
tivation, and  privileges,  but  more  par- 
ticularly for  the  induftry  of  its  inha- 
bitants. This  is  chiefly  exercifcd  upon 
iron,  the  principal  production  of  the  pro- 
vince. In  order  to  improve  this  manu- 
faâure,  the  Bifcayans  have  recourfe  to 
foreign  correfpondence,  public  leftures, 
and  travelling.  At  Bergara  there  is  a  pa- 
triotic fchool,  where  metallurgy  is  taught 
by  the  moll  able  profeffors.  Students  in 
chymiftry  have  been  fent  to  Sweden  and 
Germany,  where  they  have  acquired,  as 
well  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth  as  in  the 
{hops  of  manufafturers,  fuch  know- 
ledge as  has  already  been  profitable  to 
their  country  ;  for  this  word  is  not  a 
vain  found  in  Bifcay.  The  inhabitants, 
feparated  by  their  fituation,  language,  and 
privileges,  weak  as  they  ate,^  and  confined 
within  narrow  limits,  are  called  by  Na- 
ture 
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tore  and  Policy  to  feel  the  fpirit  of  pa* 

triatifm,    and   are    obedient  to  the  call. 

This  noble  fentiment  produced  the  fchool 

of  Bergara,   where   the    nobility   of  the 

country  are  brought  up   at  the  expence 

of  the  ftates  ;  and,  not  long  ago,  the  fame 

patriotifm  has  given  new  employment  to 

the  induftry  of  the  Bifcayans  by  digging 

the  port  of  Peva. 

There  are  feveral  other  fuch  harbours 
upon  their  coafts,  which  merit  the  traveller's 
attention.  Bilboa,  the  capital  of  Bifcay,  pro* 
pevly  fo  called,  has  one  where  commerce 
is  in  the  moft  flourifhing  ftate,  and  whence 
aa  intercourfe  is  maintained  with  France, 
Holland,  and  England.     I  did   not  viiit 
this  city,  it  being  too  far  from  the  great 
road  from  Bayonne  to  Madrid,  but  I  made 
a  little  circuit  to  go  to  two  other  nearer 
ports.     I  left  the  great  road  at  Arnani,  to 
crofs  by  a  fine  road  the  mountains  which 
feparate  it  from  the  fea.    From  their  tops 
is   feen    the  little  city  of  St.  Sebaftian, 
which  is  joined  to  the  Continent  by  a  nar- 
row neck  of  low  land.    The  port,  if  an 

arti- 
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artificial  harbour  can  be  fo  called,  is  very 
narrow,  and  adapted,  by  moles,  for  fifteen 
or  twenty  veffels,  which  are  there  placed 
as  in  fo  many  drawers.  It  is  fheltered 
by  an  eminence,  on  which  the  ruins  of 
an  old  caftle  are  difcovered.  From  St. 
Sebaftian  I  kept  along  the  fea  coaft,  tra- 
velling over  mountains  that  furround  a 
bay  called  the  Port  of  the  Pajfage^  and  which 
refembles  rather  a  great  pond  than  a 
gulph  of  the  ocean.  As  foon  as  I  ar- 
rived at  the  inner  confines,  I  was  befet 
by  a  troop  of  female  Bifcayans,  who  fpoke 
to  me  with  fome  veherrience,  without  my 
underftanding  a  word  of  what  they  ut- 
tered, I  was  for  fomô  time  embarraffed  to 
difcover  the  intention  of  this  feeming 
banditti  ;  and  muft  confefs,  that  had  not 
a  little  fhame  prevented  me,  I  fhould 
have  fliewn  fome  marks  of  fear.  They 
fpon,  however,  became  more  calm,  and 
by  fome  words,  almoft  French,  I  under- 
ftood  that  thefe  rivals  difputed  with  each 
other  the  good  fortune  of  carrying  me 
over  to  the  other  fide  of  the  harbour.  I 
recovered  from  my  alarm,  and  threw  the 

apple 
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apple  to  the  prettieft  of  the  women.    It 
was  not  an  apple  of  difcord  ;  fhe  who  had 
obtained  the  preference,  modeftly  enjoyed 
lier  triumph,  without  fo  much  as  exciting 
envy.    Notwithftanding   the  prefence  of 
my  amiable  boat-woman,  the  fpace  I  had 
to  crois  appeared  to  be  about  half  a  league  ; 
at  length  I  arrived  at  the  little  town  of  the 
Paflage,  built  in  the  very  narrow  fpace  be- 
tween the  mountains  and  the  harbour  ;  and 
climbed  up  to  the  caftle^  which  commands 
its  narrow  entrance.   From  this  cafUe  there 
is,  on  one  fide,  a  view  of  the  fpaeious  ba- 
fon^  and,  on  the  other,  of  the  open  fea. 

It  is  from  the  Port  of  the  Paflage  that 
the  company  of  Guipufcoa  fits  out  veffels 
for  the  coaft  of  Caracas.  After  having 
admired  the  Angular  form  of  this  harbour, 
one  of  the  largeft  and,  perhaps,  the  fafeft 
in  Europe,  I  returned  to  St.  Sebaftian,  and 
Bgaiu  entered  the  road  tp  Vittoria. 


This  city,  tlie  capital  of  the  province 
of  Alava,  one  of  the  three  of  Bifcay,  is 
feen  as  we  defcend  from  the  mountains  ; 

Vol.  L  C  it 
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it  ftands  in  the  middle  of  a  well  cultivated 
plain,  abounding  in  villages  ;  the  town  is 
ill  built,  and  the  ftreets  badly  contrived  ; 
it,  however,  exhibits  the  appearance  of 
activity  and  induftry.  As  I  paffed  through 
it,  I  obferved  a  fquare  newly  begun,  which 
at  my  return  was  compleatly  finiflied. 
Each  fide  contains  nineteen  arcades,  and 
one  of  the  fronts  of  which  is  that  of  the 
town  or  manfion-houfe.  The  pillars  are 
of  the  Tufcan  order.  This  edifice,  not- 
.  with  (landing  fome  defeds,  would  be  an 
ornament  to  a  city  more  confiderable  than 
that  of  Vittoria  :  the  plan  was  not  given 
by  a  foreign  architeft,  but  by  M.  Olarvide, 
a  native  of  Vittoria.  There  is  a  pleafure  in 
feeing  a  citizen  dedicate  his  talents  to  the 
embellifliment  of  his  native  country,  in 
which  he  has  improved  them.  This  is 
no  lefs  natural  than  pleafing  ;  why  there*- 
fore  (hould  it  be  thought  extraordinary  } 

Five  leagues  beyond  the  Vittoria,  the 
Ebro,  which  divides  the  town  of  Miranda 
into  two  unequal  parts,  the  principal  of 
which  is  that  on  the  left  bank,  makes  its 
appearance.    This  river  is  one  of  thofc 

ob- 
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ôbjeifts  aggrandized  by  tHe  magic  colours 
bf  hiftory,  and  is  found  much  inferior  to 
the  reputation  it  has  acquired.  It  is  true 
that  at  Mirarida  it  is  near  its  foùrcè,  which 
is  at  the  feet  of  the  mountains  bf  the 
kingdom  of  Leon  ;  but  although  it  for- 
merly ferved  as  a  boundary  to  the  coii- 
tjuefts  of  Charlemagne,  it  has  hot  hitherto 
been  made  navigable;  It  remains  for  thé 
prefent  firfl:  minifter  to  realize  a  proje6t, 
the  execution  of  which  \<rouldi  as  it  is 
prefumed,  give  new  life  to  NaVafre,  Ar^ 
ragonj  and  Catalonia.  In  the  year  1785^ 
the  fàrhous  canal  of  Artagon  began  to 
juftify  the  hopes  which  had  been  enters 
tained  of  it  fmce  the  reign  of  Charles  V. 
Some  fmall  veffels  from  Tudela  arrived  at 
Saragoffa,  where  they  were  received  with 
the  mod  lively  demonftrations  of  joy  and 
gratitude* 

Doh  Ilamon  Pighatelli  did  hot  think 
he  derogated  from  the  dignity  of  an  eccle*^ 
fiaftic,  nor  from  that  of  his  illuftrious 
birth,  in  devoting  his  ftudies  to  the  fer-^ 
ticc  of  his  country;    He  prefides  over  thii 

C  2  un- 
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tindertaking,  whiclj,  when  accompliihed, 
will  open  ^  pew  conveyance  to  the  prop 
duélions  of  Arragon,  on^  of  the  provinces 
pf  Spain,  the  moft  favoured  by  Nature, 
jind  yet  one  of  the  leaft  produélive  rela- 
tively to  its  extent.  Two  canials,  that  of 
Taufte  and  the  Imperial  Canal,  both  of 
which  begin  in  Navarre,  and  have  the 
fame  depth  of  water,  ryn  in  various 
windings  through  Arragon,  and  by  turns 
recede  from  or  approach  the  Ebro,  tiU 
they,  at  length,  fall  into  it.  Thefe  ftreams 
are  the  fources  of  induftry  to  all  the  dif- 
trias  through  which  they  flow,  and  r^n-* 
der  their  fiields  fertile  by  their  fruftifyin^ 
waters.  The  country  of  Arragçn  is  al- 
ready planted  with  thoufands  of  olive  and 
other  trees.  The  cities  and  towns  which 
formerly  were  condemned  to  drought  ancj 
fcarcity,  are  now  fupplied  with  fifh  and 
water  from  thefe  canals.  The  rivers 
which  from  the  north  of  '  Navarre  and 
Arragon,  formerly  emptied  their  waters 
into  the  Ebro,  will  contribute  to  the 
flourifliing  condition  of  the  countries  they 
have  hitherto  ufelefsly  watered,  as  foon 

as 
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as  the  Ebro  can  receive  the  merchandize 
they  bring.  This  undertaking  has  been 
effcéted  by  labours,  which  deferve  no 
lefs  admiration  than  that  excited  by  the 
wonders  of  the  canal  of  Languedoc.  Bc- 
fides  the  dykes,  banks,  and  fluices,  with 
the  larger  and  fmaller  bridges,  which  the 
two*  canals  in  their  Courfe  rendered  neccf- 
fsLty  ;  there  has  been  conftru6ted  in  the 
Vally  of  Riojaloil  an  aquedu6l  feycn  hun- 
dred and  ten  fathoms  in  length,  and  fe- 
tenteen  feet  thick  at  the  bafe,  in  which 
the  little  river  runs. 

Let  us  now  quit  the  banks  of  the 
Ebro,  and  enter  Caftile  ;  for  we  have  not 
yet  reached  its  fpacious  plains.  On  leav- 
ing Miranda,  I  difcovered  the  rocks  of 
Pancorvo^  which  have  a  moft  piélurefque 
appearance,  and  have  already  exercifed 
the  pencil  of  feveral  travellers.  The  vil- 
lage of  Pancorvo,  three  leagues  from  Mi- 
randa, is  buried,  if  I  may  fo  fay,  among 
the  rocks.  They  fcarcely  leave  a  narrow 
paflage  for  the  great  road,  which  is  over- 
fliaded  by  their  threatening  fummits.  Five 

C  3  leagues 
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leagues \farther  on,  we  pafs  through  the 
fmall  city  of  Bribiefca,  enclofed  by  a  wall 
which  has  four  gates,  placed  at  equal  àïU 
tances.    The  inhabitants  are  not  opulent, 
but  appear  to  be  aélive.     On  leaving  Bri- 
biefca to  go  to  Byrgos,  we  ipeet  wjth  two 
fteep  hills;  and  here  to  quiet  our  fears, 
it  is  ncceffary  to  have  an  unlimited  confi-. 
dence  iij  the  docility   and  furcrfootednefs 
of  the  mules,  and  the  care  of  their  drivers. 
Near  Bureos  the  road  becomes  tolerable^ 
This   city,    t]ie    capital  of  old  Ca^ile,  is; 
very  agreeably  fituated  ;  the  greateft  part  of 
it  is  on  the  right  of  the  Arlançon,  over 
which  there  are  three  bridgps.    That  river 
defcribes  an  arch  of  a  circle  round  Burgos, 
and  on  the  other  fide  is  a  hill,  upon  which 
there  ftill  remain  fome  ruins  of  an  old  fort. 
The  Arlançon  embelli^es  and  fertilifes  all 
the  environs  ;    it  renders  flourifliing  the 
plantations  which  ferve  as   public  walks, 
waters  the  A^erdant  meadows,   and  wafhes 
the  walls  of  two  repiarkable  edifices,  fitu- 
ated below  fhe  city  ;  the  fir  ft  is  the  nionaf- 
tery  de  las  HuelgaSy  a  convent  of  nuns,  the 
abbefs  of  which  has  confiderabie  privileges  ; 
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tke  other  is  the  Hopitd  del  Rey^  the  Royal 
or  King's  Hofpital,  remarkable  for  the  ex- 
treme cleanlinefs  preferved  in  it,  and  the 
healthinefs  of  its  fit  nation.  The  moft 
polifhed  nations  might  take  example  from 
the  Spaniards  with  refpeét  to  thefe  chari- 
table foundations,  A  cruel  prejudice  has 
not  yet  made  them  fear  that  the  wretched 
fhould  there  find  themfelves  fufficiently 
cpmforted  to  fee,  without  repugnance, 
this  afylum  open  to  their  mifery. 

There  is  nothing  remarkable  in  Burgos 
except  its  cathedral^  one  of  the  moft  mag- 
nificent and  the  beft  preferved  of  the  an- 
cient Gothic  edifices.  The  traveller  is 
not  a  little  furprizcd  at  finding  in  one 
ojF  the  chapels  a  pidlure  by  Michael  An- 
gelo  Buonarotti,  reprefenting  the  Virgin 
dreffing  the  infant  Jefus,  who  is  ftanding 
upon  a  table.  The  noble  air  which  Mi- 
chael Angelo  gave  to  his  figures  is  very 
obfervable  in  thefe,  as  is  alfo  the  ftrength 
and  corredlnefs  of  dèfîgn,  to  which  he 
frequently  facrificed  grace.  The  cathedral 
19  at  the  extrcifnity  of  the  city,  almoft  op- 

C  4  pofite 
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pofite  to  one  of  the  three  bridges  over 
the,  Ârlançon^  On  the  other  fide  of  the 
fame  bridge  is  a  fubnrb,  where,  as  through-» 
out  the  kingdom  of  Spain,  is  a  miracu» 
lous  image  known  by  the  name  of  Sanf^ 
Chrijio  de  Burgos^  It  is  kept  in  a  darlç 
chapel,  perfumed  with  incenfe,  and  full 
of  ex  votons  and  filver  lamps,  and  mto 
which  perfons  are  introduced  in  a  manner 
fo  myfterious,  as  to  have  fomething  awful 
even  to  thofe  who  are  no  ways  inclined 
to  fuperftition.  As  foon  as  the  curious  are 
within  the  chapel,  and  on  their  knees, 
the  wax  tapers  of  the  altar,  on  which  thé 
crucifix  ftands,  are  lighted.  The  crucifix 
is  concealed  behind  three  curtains,  that 
are  drawn  One  after  the  other  with  a 
ftudied  flownefs,  which  ftill  adds  to  the 
religious  folemnity.  Simple  people  believe 
that  its  beard  grows.  Devotees  attribute 
to  it  many  miracles,  but  impartial  eyes 
can  difcover  in  it  nothing  extraordinary. 

The  Arlançon  again  prefents  itfelf  to 
view  on  leaving  Burgos-,  and  is  fcarcely 
ever  loft  fight  of  in  any  part  of  the  rqad 

to 
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to  VUladrigo  ;  a  very  agreeable  village, 
to.  the  right  of  th«  river,  at  the  bottom 
of  a  vaft  plain,  tolerably  cultivated,  and 
fefs  defiitute  of  trees  than  the  reft  of 
Caftile. 

We  next  perceive  the  Pifucrgsi,  à  little 
river  which  runs  from  north  to  fouth,  and 
the  waters  of  which  it  was  intended  fhould 
be  made  to  fupply  the  canal  of  Caftile, 
proje6ted  and  begun  in  the  preceding 
mgn.  This  projeft  was  afterwards  alitioft 
abandoned,  to  the  great  prejudice  of  old 
Caftile,  which  only  waits  for  ftich  an  open- 
ing for  the  fale  and  increafe  of  its  produc- 
tions. The  canal  was  to  begin  at  Segovia, 
and  following  the  courfe  of  theErefma, 
which  fells  into  the  ï>uero»  to  be  conti^ 
nued  as  far  north  as  Reynofa,  receiving 
from  the  little  rivers,  in  its  paiTage,  the 
tribute  of  their  waters^.  Reynofa  is  but 
twenty  leagues  from  Saint- Ander,  a  fea» 
port,  where  all  the  merchandize  exported 
from  old  Caftile  is  fhipped.  A  road,  which 
TVill  be  deftroyed  before  the  canal  is  finifhed, 

has 
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has  been  made'  to  facilitate  a  communi- 
cation by  land* 

Continuing  our  way  along  the  banks 
of  the  Pifuerga,  which  has  led  me  into 
this  digreflion,  and  after  having  paffed 
two  deep  hills,  the  feet  of  which  are 
walhed  by  the  river,  we  arrive  at  ^tntana 
de  la  PuentCj  near  to  a  bridge  of  eighteen 
archçs,  and  Torquemada^  one  of  the  moft 
dirty  and  wretched  towns  in  Spain.  The 
Pifuerga  is  again  to  be  croffed  here  over 
^  bridge  of  twenty-fix  arcjhes,  and  which 
has  lately  been  almoft  wholly  rebuilt» 
Were  it  not  for  this  river,  the  banks  of 
which  are  extremely  pleafant,  and  em- 
bellifhed  at  fmall  diftances  by  groups  of 
trees,  nothing  could  be  more  dull  and 
lefs  varied  than  the  road  from  Villadrigo 
to  Duennas.  Before  we  arrive  at  the  latter 
town,  which  ftands  upon  rather  a  fteep 
hill,  by  the  fide  of  the  Pifuerga,  which 
iji  this  place  receivp?  the  river  of  Carrion  ; 
we  fee  on  the  left  the  great  monailery,  of 
St,  Ifidro,  and  on  the  fide  pppofite,  ?i  new 
yoad,   begun  in   1784,   by  the  governor 

of 
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of  Palencia,  whofe  refidence  is  but  two 
leagues  from  Duennas.  It  was  made  at. 
the  expence  of  the  neighbouring  commua 
nities,  and  may  ferve  as  a  model  in  any 
country.  This,  like  many  other  modern 
workup  pfoves  that  in  Spain,  as  well  as 
Qther  countries,  a  love  for  the  public 
good,  and  a^  aftive  difpofition,  may  un-t 
dertake  any  thing  for  general  utility,  pro^»- 
vided  the  means  employed  to  effeét  it  be 
ijot  oppreflive, 

a 

From  the  hills  of  Duennas,  the  coun- 
try  is  quite  flat  and  naked  to  Valladolid, 
a  confiderable  city,  fituated  near  the  Pifu- 
erga,  and  on  the  banks  of  the  Efquava,  a 
fmall  river,  upon  which  are  eftablifhed  a 
few  wafhing  places  for  the  wool  of  the 
neighbouring  country.  Valladolid  is  well 
peopled,  and  feems  lively  enough,  efpe- 
cially  at  the  fair  which  is  held  towards 
the  end  of  September,  but  the  ftreets  are 
fo  dirty  as  to  be  difgufting  both  to  the  fight 
^nd  fmell  ;  people  however  may,  no  doubt, 
accuftom  themfelves  to  this  inconvenience 
as  well  as  to  many  others. 

Several 
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Several  of  the  churches  of  Valladolid, 
thofe  efpecially  of  the  Dominicans  and  of 
Sim  BenitOj  are  elegant,  agreeable  to  the^ 
Spanifh  taile,  that  is  handfome  and  full 
of  altars  richly  gilt.  They  moreover  con*» 
tain  fome  tombs  of  white  marble,  âdmi* 
rably  fculptured.  The  fculptures,  as  well 
in  coloured  wood  as  in  marble,  in  detached 
groups  or  bas  relief,  may  be  traced  back 
to  the  revival  of  the  arts  in  Spain;  an 
epocha  which  produced  Juan  de  Juni, 
Berruguete,  Becerra,  and  others,  who 
would  do  hojiour  to  more  enlightened 
ages. 

The  cathedral  of  Valladolid  engaged 
my  attention.  This,  even  towards  the 
end  of  the  year  1785,  was  but  an  enor- 
mous mafs  of  dark-coloured  ftone,  with- 
out the  leaft  ornament.  The  pilafters 
round  the  nave  are  of  the  Doric  order,  the 
proportions  of  which  are  obferved  with  the 
greateft  accuracy.  The  cathedral  may  in 
time  be .  embellifhed  by  art,  but  it  will  be 
impoffible  to  remove  a  ftriking  defeat» 
which  is  that  on  entering,  a  high  wall 

behind 
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behind  the  choir  is  the  firft  objeél  that 
pr;efepts  itfelf  to  view»  and  hides  the  refib 
of  the  church.  I  was  ilill  more  afloniihed 
at  not  finding  in  Valladplid,  a  great  city, 
the  refidence  of  a  bifhop  and  chapter,  the 
feat  of  an  nniverfity,  one  of  the  fix  great 
colleges  of  the  kingdom,  and  one  of  the 
two  fupreme  tribunals  of  Spain,  any  fuch 
thing  as  a  map  or  chart  to  be  fold, 
nor  a  fingle  copy  of  Don  Quiiot.  But 
in  amends,  there  are  convents  in  great 
plenty.  At  one  end  of  Valladolid  is  an 
enormous  fquare,  called  the  Campo-Grandcy 
from  which  are  feen  thirteen  others. 

Valladolid  is  not  wholly  without  ma* 
nufaâures,  fome  ftufts  and  courfe  cloths 
are  made  there  from  the  wool  of  the 
(heep  which  are  kept  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. There  are  alfo  gold  and  filver- 
fmiths,  and  one  ftreet  is  entirely  inhabited 
by  jewellers.  This  is  very  lively  and  full 
of  bufmefs,  as  are  all  the  others  which 
terminate  in  the  great  fquare. 

Olmedo, 
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Olmedd  is  feparated  from  Valladolid  hf 
eight  leagues  of  fandy  foil.  In  all  thi# 
diftance  there  is  no  other  verdure  to  he 
feen  than  that  of  a  dull  foreft  of  pines, 
at  firft  to  the  left  of  the  road  which  after- 
Wards  pafles  through  it.  Valdeftillas  k  half 
way,  and  a  league  farther  on  we  pafs  the 
Duero  over  a  handfome  bridge,  to  the  right 
of  which  there  are  fome  houfes  under 
ground,  and  detached  vaults,  in  which  the 
wine  made  in  that  part  of  the  country  is 
kept. 

Olmedo  is  feated  tipon  an  eitiinëncej  in 
the  middle  of  a  plain,  which  appears  al- 
moft  unbounded  on  every  fide,  except  ttf 
the  north-eaft,  in  which  diredtion  are  feeil 
fome  barren  hills.  This  city,  which  was 
formerly  ftrong,  is  ftill  partly  enclofed  by 
thick  walls  three  quarters  of  a  league  in 
extent.  It  has  very  few  inhabitants  et 
manufaétures,  and  its  whole  internal  ap-s 
pearance  announces  its  decay.  I  will 
mention  but  one  caufe  which  will  alfo  be  a 
proof  of  its  prefent  ruinous  condition^ 
There  are  ftill  feven  parilhes  and  as  many 

€on-« 
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convents,  A  few  bricks  are  made  in  or 
near  the  town,  and  the  inhabitantsfeed 
hogs  and  turkeys.  There  are  fome  vine- 
yards in  the  neighbourhood,  and  a  few' 
kitchen  gardens  under  the  ancient  walls. 
Thefe  conftitute  all  the  riches  of  Ol- 
roedo. 

Segovia  is  eleven  leagues  from  Olmedo. 
The  country  round  this  city  is  the  moft 
barren,  poor  and  depopulated  part  of  all 
Caftile.  We  pafs  through  fome  towns, 
fuch  as  Santa  Maria  de  Nieva^  and  Giufti, 
and  perceive  the  turrets  of  the  caftle  of 
Segovia  and  the  fteeple  of  the  cathedral  at 
a  confiderable  diftance.  The  traveller  fuf- 
fers  much  from  impatience  before  he  ar- 
rives at  this  city  ;  he  has  fevcral  circuits 
to  make  with  many  painful  and  tedious 
efforts  before  he  has  climbed,  as  it  were, 
up  to  the  fquare  of  Segovia*    ^ 

As  he  approaches^  he  fees  to  the  right 
an  old  caftle,  built  upon  the  fummit  of  a 
fteep  rock  ;  and  to  the  left,  a  valley  wa- 
tered by  a  little  river  from  which  it  receives 
its  verdure.  His  imagination  is  by  turns  ex- 
alted 
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alted  and  delighted.  He  forgets  the  parched, 
and  barren  country  he  lias  paffed  through, 
and  of  which  he  will  find  a  continuation 
on  leaving  Segovia,  becaufe  he  is  wholly 
intent  on  the  fine  profpe6ts  by  which  he 
is  furrounded* 

« 

Let  us  now  enter  this  city  which  for- 
merly was  famous  on  feveral  accounts,  and 
hotwith {landing  its  dirtinefs,  and  the  fmall 
number  of  its  inhabitants,  is  ftill  not  unwor- 
thy the  attention  of  the  traveller.  Its  prin- 
cipal edifices  are  the  cathedral  and  the 
caille  or  Alcazar. 

The  cathedral  is  a  mixture  of  the  go- 
thic  and  moorifh  architc6lure.  The  in- 
fide  is  very  fpacious  and  of  majeflic  lim- 
plicity.  The  windows  are  well  difpofed, 
9nd  the  great  altar  has  been  lately  deco- 
rated with  the  finefl  Grenadian  marble. 
It  is  to  be  regretted  that  in  this  cathedral, 
as  well  as  in  mofl  others  of  Spain,  the  choir 
is  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  nave. 

The 
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^hè  Alcazar  of  Segovia,  formerly  the 
ï^fidenCe  of  the  Gothic  kings,  is  a  well 
preferved    edifice*    Within    thefe  few 
year^  a  jnilitary  fchool  has  been  ;  efla-» 
bliÛKed  in  it,  for  young  gentlemen  in- 
tended for  the  artillery.     Their  educa- 
tion in  every  particular  does  the  greateft 
konour    to  the    perfon    who    prefides 
over  it,  the  Count  de  Lacy,  infpeâor 
gttneral  of  the  department. 

The  AlcazAt  was  for  a  long  time  made 
trfe  of  as.  a  prifon  for  the  crews  of  the 
barbary  corfairs  who  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  Spaniards.  It  was  impoffible  to 
fee,  without  compaffion,  thofe  robuft 
MooFS^  condemned  to  a  painful  idle- 
nefe,  and  devoting  themfelves  to  feden- 
tary  employments.  They  were  however 
never  treated  with  rigour,  and  the  court 
of  Spain  has  reftored  them  to  their 
country  fmce  the  Spanifli  monarch  has 
fonned  connexions  with  the  £mperor. 

r 

But  nothing  is  more  worthy  the  at- 

teation  of  curiofity  at  Segovia,  than  the 

Vol.  I.  D  aque- 
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aqueduâ  which  thefingular  fituatiôn 
of  the  city  renders  neceffary.     Segovia  in- 
built upon  two  hills,  and  the  valleyjby- 
which  they  are  feparated  ;  it  befides  ex- 
tends confiderably  in  every  direftion. 

This  pofition  made  it  very  difficult 
for  a  part  of  the  citizens  to  be  fup- 
plied  with  water.  The  difficulty  was 
removed,  according  to  the  learned,  in 
the  reign  of  Trajan,  by  an  aqueduft, 
which  until  this  day  is  one  of  the  môft 
aftonifliing,  and  the  beft  preferved,  of 
the  Roman  works.  It  begins  on  a  level 
with  the  rivulet  it  receives,  and  is,  at 
firft,  fupported  by  a  fmgle  line  of  arches 
three  feet  high  ;  it  runs  by  a  -gentle 
afccnt  to  the  fummit  of  a  hill  on  the 
Other  fide  of  the  city,  and  appears  to 
become  more  elevated  in  proportion  as 
the  ground  over  which  it  is  extended 
declines.  At  its  higheft  part  is  has  the 
appearance  of  a  bridge  boldly  thrown 
over  a  prodigious  abyfs.  It  has  two 
branches  which  form  an  obtufe  angle, 
relatively  to)  the  city«.    It  is  at  this  an^ 

'gle 
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;le  that  it  becomes  really  awful.  Two 
ows  of  arches  rife  majeitically  one 
above  the  other,  and  the  fpeétator 
feels  fome  impreffion  of  fear  in  com- 
paring their  flender  bafe  w:ith  their 
amazing  height.  Its  folidity,  which 
has  braved  upwards  of  fixteen  centuries» 
feems  inexplicable  on  clofely  obferv- 
ing  the  fimplicity  of  its  conft ruction. 
It  is  compofed  of  fquare  ftones^  placed 
one  upon  another,  without  any  exte- 
rior appearance  of  cement,  though  we 
cannot  now  be  certain  whether  they 
were  really  united  without  this  aid,  by 
being  cut  and  placed  with  peculiar  art, 
or  whether  the  Cemetit  has  been  de- 
ftroyed  by  time.  It  is  with  regret  wc 
fee  wretched  houfes  reared  againft  the 
pillars  of  the  arcades,  feeking  in  thefe 
durable  ruins,  a  fupport  for  their  weak- 
nefs;  and,  in  return  for  this  benefit, 
degrading  a  monument  which  even 
time  has  refpeâed  ;  but  thefe  fcarcely 
rife  to  a  third  of  the  height  of  the  aque* 
duâ,  and  ferve,  at  leaft,  to  give  an 
appearance  of  a  greater  proje6tion  to 

Dz  it» 
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its  aweful  mafs,  A  fmall  ill-built  con*  ^ 
vèrit  has  been  erè6bcd  behind  the  angle 
which  forms  the  two  branches.  But 
what  nation  has  not  been  guilty  of 
like  profanations  ?  Let  thofe  of  my 
cèuntrymèiî,  whofè  indignation  may 
be  excited  by  this,  remember  the  am- 
phitheatre at  Nîmes. 

It  is  needlefs  to  obferve  that  the 
houfes  near  which  this  beneficent 
aqueduft  paffes^  lay  it  under  contri- 
bution on  paying  a  certain  duty,  and  that 
It  was  of  the  greâteft  utility  to  the 
houfes,  formerly  much  more  numerous 
than  at  prçfent,  in  which  the  wools  of 
Segovia  were  wafhed  and  dyed.* 

'  The  wools,  however,  have  loft  no- 
thing of  their  goodnefe.  Thé  beft  in 
Spain  are  thofe  of  the  diftii^«  of  Se- 
govia, thofe  of  the  country  of  Buytrago, 
feven  or  eight  leagues  eaft  of  Segovia, 
thofe  of  Pedraza  to  the  north  ;  and  to- 
wards theDouro,  thofe  of  Avillaand  Leon. 
The  accounts  which  I  received  in  Spjiin 
^-  -     '  during 
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âurîrig  the  eighteefi  years  I  refided  in 
that  kingdom,  enabled  me  ta  form  a 
judgment  of  Spanilli  wool.  I  fliall  only 
jprefent  my  reader  with  the  moft  inte* 
refting  refults  of  rtiy  enquiries. 

In  the  firft  place,  it  is  an  almpft  uni- 
verfal  opinion,  although   combated   by 
feveral  well  informed  perfons,  that  the 
wools  of  Spain  do  not  fo  much  owe 
their  finenefs  and  quality  to  the  tem- 
perature of  the  climate  or  the  nature  of 
the  foil  on  which  the  fheep  are  bred^ 
as  the  cuftom  of  driving  the  .flocks  to 
different    parts  of  the   country.     Two 
obfervations,  well  fupported,  will,  per- 
haps, be  fufficient  to  invalidate  this  opi- 
nion.   The  firft  is,  that  in  Eftramadura 
there  are   flocks  of   Iheep  which    are 
never    driven   to  any  other  place,  yet 
there  is  no  fenfible  difference  between 
their  wool  and  that  of  thofe  which  are 
almoft:  conftantly  in  motion  ;   the  fé- 
cond  is,   that    even   in    the    environs 
of    Segovia,    there    are     fmall   flocks 
which    are    never  driven   thence,  and 

D  3  their 
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their  wool  is  as  fine  as  that  of  thofe 
which  arci  I  have  been  aflurcd  by  the 
people  of  this  diftriet,  that  of  the  twen- 
ty arrobes  of  fine  wool  grown  there,  near 
a  third  was  produced  by  the  ftationary 
flocks.  Whence  therefore  is  derived  the 
cuflom,  To  troublefome  in  various  re« 
fpeâs,  of  driving  feveral  n^illions  of 
fheep  all  over  Spain*?  From  that 
which  caufes,  propagates  and  eflabliihes 
abufes,  from  the  private  interefl;  of 
the  great,  which,  in  Spain,  gave  birth 
to  the  ruinous  privileges  of  the.  Meila. 
This  is  a  company  of  great  proprietors 

*  In  die  fixteenth  century  the  travelling  fheep 
were  eftimated  at  feven  millions  :  under  Philip  the 
Third,  the  number  was  diminifhed  to  two  millioas 
and  a  half.  Uflariz,  who  wrote  ^t  the  beginning 
of  this  century,  made  it  amount  to  four  millions. 
The  general  opinion  is^  that  at  prefent  it  does  not 
exceed  five  millions.  If  to  this  number  the  eight 
miUions  of  ftatiqnary  (beep  bf  added,  it  will  mal^e 
nearly  thirteen  million  of  animals,  all  managed  con- 
trary to  the  true  interefts  of  Spain,  for  the  advan- 
tage of  a  few  individuals.  For  the  proprietors  of 
fiationary  flocks  alfo  have  privileges,  which  greatly 
rpiçmble  t|ioft  of  the  mpmbçrs  of  the  jMcftsj. 
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of  i  flockis,  compofed  of  rich  religious 
cominunities^  grandees  of  Spain,  and 
opulent  individuals,  whci  find  their  ac- 
count in  feeding  their  iheep  at  the  ex- 
pence  of  the  public  in  every  feafon  of 
the  year,  and  who,  *  by  impolitic  laws 
and  regulations,  have  given  fanétion  to 
^  cuftom  which  neceflity  firft  efta- 
bliihed. 

The  mountains  of  Sdria  and  Segovia, 
condemned  to  fterility  by  the  climate, 
foil,  and  the  fteepnefs  of  their  fides, 
were  formerly  the  afylum  of  fome 
neighbouring  flocks.  At  the  approach 
of  winter  the  place  was  no  longer  tena- 
ble. The  fheep  fought,  in  the  circum- 
jacent plains,  more  temperate  air.  Their 
mailers  foon  changed  this  permiflion 
into  a  right,  and  united  themfelves  by  an 
aflbciation.  This  company  in  time  be-* 
came  augmented  by  the  addition  of 
others,  who,  having  acquired  ^  flocks, 
were  defirous  of  enjoying  the  fanie  pri- 
vileges. The  theatre  was  extended  in 
proportion  as  the  aftors  became  more 

D  4  nume- 
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numercfvs,  a^d,  by  degrees,  ^tbe  p?^ 
nodical  ^xcurf^ons  of  the  ;flqçj^  were 
çxtendpd  |:o  t^ç  f^aips  of  Eiftramîiduf ?i, 
where  the  climate  wa«  more  tex2;ipçi*9te 
and  pafturage,  in  plenty* 

When  the  abufe  began  to  appear  in» 
tolerablj^t  it  had  already  takçn  deep  root, 
^nd    afFeéled  the  intereft  of  th^  aioft 
powerful  citizens.     The  confequence  is^ 
that  for  more  than  a  century^  tbeife  has 
been  a  continued  ft^ii^ggle  betweea  tb^ 
company  of  the  Mefta  on  on*  part,  txki 
the  lovers  of  public  good;  on  thç  other. 
If  a  traveller  paffes  through  Spain  la 
the  month  of  Oétober,  >yhen  th©  ûieep 
trajbumantes  *,    arrive  in  great  ntimbers 
in  and  about  the  plains  of  El^mmadur^ 
and    Andalufic»;    or  in  the  month   c|f 
May;  when  they   return    towairds   the 
inounteins  of  old  Caftile  ;  let  him  be 
informed  that  thçfe   animals  hav^  the 
right  of  pafturage  oû  every  c^n^mpn  in 
their  way,  that  the  laws  annex  ^  breadth 

*  Tfie  Spanilh  name  for  the  traveUing  flxeep. 

of 
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o£  nimity^ffàs^/*to  the  road  by  which 
th^y  pafs^î  ithat  the  puitufes  whith  are 

rented  ^tdftywyuftcxl^ate  rate,  and  that 
tljie   pippriftors  >ave'  for  a  long  time 
vainly  f0licitficl  an  augmentation  of  price  ; 
And  if  ;  lie  be  a  Frenchman  and  ptsetend 
to  the  leaft  |>hilofophy>  he  will  not  fail 
to  excknipf  *  ^ainil  fnch  abfiirdities  and 
terbarous  ig|)orance,  forgetting  that  In 
iii^  oivjn   country,  d  ;  Spanifli  traveller 
would  have  reafon  to  be  ftill  more  fur- 
prifed  at  the  inultiplicity  of  our  cuftoqis, 
at  the  ftrange  and  complex  adminiftra- 
tion  of  onr  finances^  imd  at  the  fljiameful 
inequality  which    f^yhfifts  between  the 
taxes  aftd  privileges  of  two  n^ghbouriiig 
provinces,  one  of  which  pays  an  enor- 
mous price  for  fait,  at  the  fame  time  that 
the  other  obtains  it  at  a  very  trifling  ex- 
pence. 

^  The  Spaniih  vara  is  to  the  ell  of  France  as  5  to 
7  ;  ninety  zfaras  therefore  make  about  forty  toifes  or 
fjf  thorns, 

The 
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The  Spaniaird  would  éxclâflft,vfroiït  His 
poft-chaife,  Whst:  little  jîrôgrefs^  has 
this  vain  and  Irifling  nation'-Eoade  iii*  the 
Mt  6f  go vef  nrftent  !  Why  are  -  noÈ^^th* 
laws,  weights  and  meafures- the  fame  iii 
.every  part  of  the  kingdom  ?  Why  do 
4iot  its  mdnifterit  eftabllih  a  general  and 
bqualimpoft;  which  might  foeàfily  be 
4efFe6ked  ?  A  finglè  word  from  thei»  would 
-be  fufficient.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Frenchman  would  aflc.  Why  the  too 
great  number  of  fheep  was  not  diminiih* 
ed,  or  at  lead  circumfcribed  within  more 
narrow  bounds  ?  Alas  !  my  dear  fellow- 
citizen,  fatigue  not  your  imagination  in 
feeking  the  means  of  delivering  our  allies 
from  the  ill  confequences  of  this  error. 
Well  informed  people  of  that  nation 
(fol-  of  fuch  there  are  many,  ilotwith- 
ftanding  what  you  may  fay  or  think  to 
the  contrary)  have  confidered  this  fub- 
je6t  before  you.  Read  what  has  lately 
been  written  upon  it  by  the  Count  de 
Campomanes,  Don  Antonio  Ponz^  and 
before  them  by  Arriquibar,  Lernela, 
Uftariz,  and  the  laughing  philofopher 

Cervantes, 
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Cervantes  ;  who,  under  the  vcilof  plea- 
iantry,  has  given  fuch  wife  leflbns  to  man* 
kind,  and  more  efpecially  to  his  fellow-» 
citizens.    But  that  which  to  you  appears 
fo  eafy  to  eradicate  is  conneéled  with  many 
circumftances  with  which  you  are  unac- 
quainted.   Without  repeating  what  we 
have  faid  concerning  the  influence  of  per- 
fons  of  wealth  and  power,  who  in  every 
country  have  at  all  times  been  the  greateft 
obflacles  to  ufeful  reforms,  let  us  con- 
fider  the  rcafon  why  the  feeding  of  (heep 
js  preferred  to  agriculture.    Within  thé 
Jaft  hundred  years  the  value  of  wool  has 
doubled,  whilft  grain,  the  cultivation  or 
which  requires  fo  much  labour  and  is  fo 
precarious,  has   fcarcely  rifen  at  all  in 
price.    Ten  thoufand  head  of  fheep  pro- 
duce   communibus    anntSj    two   thoufand 
arrobes  or  five  hundred  weight  of  wool  : 
If  we  eftimate  the  arrobe  of  wool  at  a 
hundred  rials,  or  twenty-five  livres,'the{e 
ten  thdufand   fheep  will  produce  fifty 
thoufand  livres,   (above  two  thoufand 
pounds)  from  which,  indeed  the  expence 
pf  feeding,  that  of  travelling,  the  rent  of 

their 
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their  winter  pafturcs,  Ihepherds  wage&i 
and  other  trifling  expences,  muft  be 
deducted,  but  which  leaves  a  neat  pro- 
duce fuffiçiently  confiderable  to  render 
this  kind  of  property  very  valuable.  With 
refpcét  to  the  cuftom  of  making  the 
iheep  travel,  it  muft  be  obferved,  that 
befides  its  being  fanâdoned  by  the  laws^ 
and  having  acquired  by  long  cuftom  the 
nature  of  a  property,  fevcral  circum-* 
ftances  confpire  not  only  to  excufe  it^ 
but  even,  perhaps,  to  render  it  neceffary. 
The  number  of  fheep  muft  be  diminifhed, 
or  fome  of  them  muft  wapder.  Thofe 
which  during  the  fine  feafon  of  the  year, 
feed  upon  the  riiountains  of  Segovia, 
Sbria^  Cuenca  and  Buytrago,  would  iij 
winter  pcriih  with  hunger  ;  and  where 
.ca^  a  better  afylum  be  found  for  them 
than  '  in  Eftramadura,  a  province  badly 
peopled,  not  rich,  and  whçre  pafturage 
is  the  only  refource  ? 

How  would  it  be  poffible  befides  to  per- 
fuade  the  proprietors  of  flocks  voluntarilj^ 
to  renounce  a  property  eafily  managed, 

and 
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a*id  of  which  the  altnoft  certain  produce 
finds  an  inexhauftible  market  in  manu*' 
faéluring  countries,  where  the  wools  of 
Spain  are  fo  eagerly  bought  up  ?    It  muft 
liowever  be  allowed  that  the  Spaniards 
xsùght  ftill  reap  greater  advantage  from 
^is  commerce.    The  French,  Dutch, 
and  Englifh  go  to  Biiboa  and  Saint  Ai>der 
in  fearch  of  the  wools  of  Segovia  and 
Leon.    They  do  not  even  leave  to  the 
natives  the  commiffion  upon  the  fales. 
They  purchafe  the  wool  from  the  fliep- 
herdsy  and  get  it  waftied  at  their  owit 
expence.     Of   a  million  of  arrobes  *, 
which   Spain  annually  gathers  of  fine 
•wool,  more  than  five  hundred  thoufand 
are  exported  waflied,  and  a  lefler  quan- 
tity in  the  greafe.   The  d  uties  upon  this 
exportation,  which  it  has  not  hitherto 
been  thought  proper  to  limit,  are  cal- 

♦  The  arrobe  is  twenty-five  pounds.  The  middle 
-  price  of  the  beft  wools  is  from  twenty-three  to 
twenty-four  livres  (20s.)  the  arrobe  in  the  greafe, 
upon  which  a  duty  of  five  livres  ten  fols  (4s.  7d.)  is 
paid  on  exportation.  The  waflied  arrobe  pays 
double  the  fum. 

culatcd 
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culated  at  about  fiye  millions  of  Irvtef  ; 
(at>out  two  hundred  thoufand  pounds)  an-f 
othet  reafoii  fornot  haftily  endeavouring: 
to  remedy  the  abufes  complained  of  by  the 
patriots.    Such  a  refource  isnot  too  eafily 
to  be  abandoned,  without  having  an  ^qui^ 
yalent  at  hand.     But  the  government  ifer 
ufing  means  to  render  the  exportation  of 
wool  more  profitable  to .  the  Revenue, 
and  to  employ  a  greater  quantity  of  it 
in  the  country.     All  common  wools,  of 
which  the  exportation  is  prohibited,  are, 
and  have  for  fome  time  been,  worked  up 
in  Spain  to  cloath  the  foldiers  and  lower 
claffes  ot  people. 

Fine  wools  are  alfo  made  into  cloth  in 
feveral  places,  but  no  where  better  than 
at  Guadalaxara,  the  manufactures  of 
which  I  vifited  towards  the  end  of  the 
year  1 783.  I  obferved  with  fome  furprize 
that  the  art  of  manufaéluring  wool  had 
in  feveral  refpe6ts  made  a  confiderable 
progrefs.  I  fay  with  furprife,  becaufe 
I  had  fo  often  heard  it  afTerted,  that  the 
Spaniards  underftood  nothing  of  the  mat- 
ter; 
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ter  ;  that 'ffiey  knew  neither  how  to  card,  » 
fpih,  weave,  dye,  mill  nor  calendar  ;  that 
their  cloths  were  of  a  bad  texture  and 
wore  very  badly  ;  and  that  the  price  was 
exorbitant.    How  toany  prejudices  of  the 
iame  nature  vanilh  upon  impartial  and 
careful  examination  !    I  (hall  flate  but 
one  f âét  ta  •  ptove,  that  what  ïè  faid  of 
the  bad  quality  of  the  cloths  of  Spain  is 
not  imiverfally  true,  and  that  the  Spa- 
niards are  in  a  lair  way  of  wiping  off  all 
iimilar  reproaches.   I  was  fliewn  at  (jrua- 
dalaxara  pieces  of  fcarlet  cloth,  which 
for  colour  and  quality,  appeared  to  me 
worthy  to  be  compared  to  the  beft  cloths 
of  Julien.     Thefe  are  worth  thirty-nine 
livres  (il.  12s.  6d.)  an  ell  in  the  town 
where  they  are  made,  and  according  tq 
the  tarif  in  the  manufa6lure  of  Guada- 
laxara,  I  obferved  that  the  price  of  the 
fineft  fcarlet  was  no  more  than    from 
thirty  to  thirty  one  livres  (25s.  to   15s. 
lod.)  an  ell.     On  comparing  other  ar- 
ticles of  the  tarif,  the  fame  difference 
appeared  between  the  price  of  Spanifh 
cloths  and  thofe  of  France,  but  to  thç 

advan^» 
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advantage  of  the  formeir.  :  What  a|)[peat6 , 
more  furprifmg  is^  thai;  the  manufaâurj^g. 
for  the  king's  account  were  reg^jlated^ 
with  but  little  oeconpmy^  a^d  that  of 
Guadalaxara  with  dill  lef?.  ^  Since  I  was 
there  fome  alteration  h99  b^n  made^ 
which  will  improve  thp  opevationfi^  aiayd» 
be  the  means  of  reducing  the  price  of 
the  prodqetions-  This,  however,  was 
one  of  the  IQOA;  copiplate  m^nufa6^orie3 
any  where  to  he  met  with  j  it  contained» 
within  a  fmaii  fpace,  ^11  the  inftrumenta 
and  machines  necelfary  for  making  clofih^ 
except  the  thin  fmooth  palte-board 
which  is  put  between  the  fold?  of  a  piece 
of  cloth  before  it  goes  into  the  prefs  % 
this  was  imported  from  England^  the 
reft  was  the  pfoduélion  of  the  place,  not 
even  excepting  the  (hears  with  which 
cloths  are  fliorn.  There  were  eighty 
looms  for  the  cloths  of  the  firft  quality^ 
properly  called  cloths  of  âS^j^  Fernand^^ 
from  the  place  where  they  were  firft  ma- 
nufaftured  ;  a  hundred  for  thofe  of  the 
fécond  quality,  and  five  hundred  and 
fix  for  fcrges,  wûth  which  the  Spaniards 

hope 
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hope  to  do  in  time  without  thofe  of  Eng- 
land *.  Thefe  looms,  contained  in  two 
buildings,  employed  three  thoufand  eight 
hundred  and  twenty-five  perfons,  all  paid 
by  the  king  +,  befides  near  forty  thoufand 
difpcrfed  over  the  countries  of  Mancha 
aad  the  Caftiles,  who  fpun  the  wool  in- 
tended to  be  manufactured  at  Guada* 
laxara.  The  oeconomical  admihiflration 
excepted,  I  am  of  opinion  that  it  would 
be  difficult  to  find  a  manufacture  better 
e{):ablifhed.  The  city,  wherein  it  is  car- 
ried on,  forms  a  ftriking  contraft  with 
thofe  in  the  neighbourhood.  I  faw  not 
one  beggar  or  idle  perfon  among  the  fif- 
teen or  fixteen  thoufand  inhabitants  it 
contains.  Such  is  the  advantage  of  ma- 
nufacture^, and  efpecially  thofe  of  cloth  ; 

*  It  was  Calculated  at  the  time  here  referred  to» 
that  Spaia  annually  paid  to  England  two  millions 
fierling  for  woollen  articles  alone. 

t  His  catholic  majcfty  furniflicd  from  his  trcafury, 

for  the  fupport  of  this  manufaâory,  a  hundred  and 

fifty  thoufand  livres  a  month}  an  exorbitant  fum» 

.iKrhich  poflibly  might  not  be  returned  by  the  fale  of 

the  çloûis» 

Vol.  I.  E  that 
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that  they  afford  many  trifling  employ- 
ments of  which  children  and  the  aged  anà 
infirm  are  capable»  Thefe  are  aids  which 
the  arts  offer  to  weak  or  fuffering  hu- 
manity, to  thofe  whom  nature  feeined 
to  have  condemned  to  inutility  and  à 
burdenfome  languor.    We  muft,  how- 
ever relate  the  whole  truth  ;  the  Spa- 
niards in  general  confefs  themfelves  in- 
feripr  in  the  arts  of  dying  and  milling 
their  cloths  ;  but  as  they  ^ofTefs  the  firft 
materials,   as  well  for  manufaâuiing^s 
for  dying,  a  few  perfons  fkilled  m  thefe 
tA^o  arts  would  be  fufEcient  to  carry  fé- 
veral  of  their  manufactures  to  the  gr eateil 
perfeftion,  and  the  prefent  governmeiit 
negledbs  no  means  to  procure  *  them. 

Guadalaxara  is  alfo  the  only  place  in 
Spain  where  the  famous  cloths  of  Vi- 
gonia  are  made  ;   a  valuable  commodity  • 
which  the  reft  of  the  globe  muft  envy 
Spanifh   America  ♦.     As  this  kind  of 

cloth     ^ 

*  The  wool  is  obtained  from  dte  protince  of 

Buenos- 
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cloth  is  not  yet  much  in  ufe,  the  matiu- 
fafture  of  it  is  not  regularly  continued. 
It  is  difficult  even  to  procure  a  few  ells  of 
it,  without  having  given  for  them  a  pre-* 
vious  order  of  fome  months.    Some  of 
this  cloth  alfo  is  made  for  the  >  king  of 
Spain,  who  makes  prefents  of  it  to  dif- 
ferent fovereigns.    In  17829  his  majedy 
fent  twçnty  pieces  to  the  grand  feignipr^ 
immediately  after  the  treaty  which  he 
had  juft  concluded  with  the  Port*    They 
were  very  well  received  ;  and  it  was  faid> 
on  this  occâfion,  that  Spain  would  not  be 
forry  to  give  the  Turks  an  inclination 
for  their  cloths.     Manufacturing    nA« 
tiens  were  a  little  alarmed  at  this^  but 
perhaps  without  much  reafon.     The 
Spaniih  governnaent  is  too  Wife  to  un- 
dertake to  rival  thefe  nations  in  fuch  a 
commerce,  until  it  is  enabled,  from  içs 
manufactures,  to  fupply  the  twenty  mil- 
lions of  fubjeCts  in  its  own  dominions. 
Spaiji  knows  hdw  for  fhe  yet  is  from 

Buenos- Aytes  auid  from  Peru;    riiat ^f  the firft  it 
longer,  biit  the  other  is  more  filjky. 

£  z  fuch 
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fuch  a  ftafe  of  profperity.  The  manu- 
fa6tory  of  Guadalaxara  finds  in  that  of 
Briffuega,  at  four  leagues  diftance,  a  kind 
of  afliftant.  The  latter  contains  a  hun- 
dred looms,  all  •  employed  in  weaving 
clothd  of  the  firft  quality. 

Segovia,  which  has  ever  been  famous 
for  the  goodnefs  of  its  wool,  was  formerly 
not  lefs  fo  for  the  number  and  perfection, 
of  its  manufactures.  It  is  fallen  from 
its  ancient  fplendour  to  a  degree  affliét^ 
ing  to  every  friend  of  his  country.  In 
1785,  the  number  of  looms  did  not  ex- 
ceed two  hundred  and  fifty,» 

The  moft  confiderable  of  its  manufac- 
tories was  that  of  Ortiz,  eftabliihed  in 
■  1 779,  under  the  name  of  The  Roy^l  Ma- 
nufactory ;  the  king  allows  a  certain 
fum  to  be  employed  in  it.  Ortiz  furnifli- 
ed  employment,  in  1785,  for  three  thou* 
fand  perfons  in  Segovia  and  the  environst 
and  had  fixty- three  looms  at  work,  in. 
which  cloths  of  every  quality,  from  pieces, 
which  according  to  the  ordinances,  con- 
tain 
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tain  two  thoufand  threads,  to  thofe  of 
four  thoufand,  were  manufaflured.  The 
idlenefs  of  the  inhabitants  of  that  city 
ivas  the  only  obftacle  to  an  indu  dry  which 
might  otherwife  have  been  confiderable, 
the  privileges  bywhich  the  minifter  wjflied 
to  encourage  the  fir  ft  undertakings  are 
^  not  burtherjfome  to  the  reft  of  the  ma* 
nufa6lurers.  They  all  fell  in  compe-^ 
tition  at  a  price  by  no  means  exorbitant* 
The  deareft  cloths  in  the  month  of  Sep* 
tember,  1785,  coft  no  more  than  ninety 
jrials  a  vara,  which  is  nearly  thirty*orje 
livres  ten  fols  (aôSt  3d-)  an  çll. 

Ideas  may  be  formed  of  every  thing 
^-elative  to  the  Spanifh  (he'ep  and  their 
precious  fpoils,  without  going  far  from 
Segovia, 

It  is  in  the  neighbouring  mountains 
that  a  part  of  the  wandering  ftieep  feed 
during  the  fine  feafon.  They  leave  them 
in  the  month  of  06tober,  pafs  over  thofe 
which  fepa,rate  the  two  Caftiles,  crof» 
JSfew  Cjiftile  and  difperfe  the mfelves  in 

E  3  tl»e 
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the  plains  of  Eflramadura  and  Andaluûa» 
For  fome  years  paft  thofe  of  the  two 
Çaftilcs,  which  qre  within  reach  of 
the  Sierra-Morena,  go  thither  to  paft 
the  winter;  which,  in  that  part  of  Sp^n, 
is  more  mild  :  the  length  of  their  day's 
journey  is  in  proportion  to  the  pafture 
they  meet  with.  They  travel  in  flocks 
from  ^^  thoufend  to  twelve  hundred  iit 
number,  under  thecondu6t  of  two  fhep* 
herds  ;  one  of  whom  is  called  the  M?^ 
yorai^  t|ie  other  the  Zagah  When 
arrived  at  the  place  of  their  deftinf^tion^^ 
they  are  diftributpd  in  the  paftures  pre- 
vioufly  affigned  thçm.  They  return  in 
the  month  of  April  ;  and  whether  it  be 
habit  or  natural  inftinél  that  draws  them 

.  -  *  ■  « 

towards  the  clin^ate,  which  at  this  feafott 
bpcon^es  moft  proper  for  thçn^,  the  in- 
quietude.  which  they  manifest  n^ight, 
in  cafe  of  need,  ferve  as  an  ï^lmaniicl;;  t;o 
their  condij6tpr$. 

While  6n  their  return,  in  the  n^onth 
of  May,  they  are  (horn,  an  operation  of 
fionfidç^able  ma^ni^ude  in  Spain,    be^ 

çaufe 
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caufe  t;hcre  it  is  pçrformed  in  great  build- 
ings contrived  fo  as  to  receive  whole 
flocks  of  forty,  fifty  and  fometimes  fixty 
tlioufand  flieep  *.  The  harveft  and  vint- 
age in  corn  and  wine  countries  are  not  fea- 
jfons    of  grçater  feftivity.    The  fheep- 
iheçring  is  a  time  of  rejoicing,  both  to 
the  owner  and  workmen.    The  latter 
are  divided  into  clafles,  eacK  of  ^hicU 
has  its  diftin6^  employment.  A  hundred 
and  twenty-five  workmen  are  neceflary 
to  every  thoufand  (heep*     Each  flieep 
produces  four  forts  of  wool,  more  or  left 
fine  according  to  the  part  from  whence  iç 
is  taken.    In  the  nj?;ghbourhood  of  Se- 

*  Each  flpck,  belonging  to  one  proprietor,  is  called 

a    cavana,  which   is  .  pronounced    cavanya  ;    they 

take  the    name   of   their  proprietors.     The  moft 

numerous    cavanas   are   thofe   of  Bejar  and   Ne* 

grctri,  each  of  which  confift  of  fixty  thoufand  Iheep. 

In  that  of  the  Efcurial,  one  of  the  moft  famous, 

there    are    fifty    thoufand.     Prejudice   or  '  cuftom 

gives  a  preference  to  the  Wool  of  one  cavana  to  that 

-    of  another.    Thus,  for  inftance,  no  wools,  except 

thofe  of  the  cavanas  of  Nigretti,  the  Efcurial  and 

Pawlar,  arc  made  ufe  of  at  Guadalaxara, 

£  4  g^via 
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govia  there  are  feveral  {hearing  houfc^  ' 
{Efquileoi).  Que  of  the  moft  remarkablç 
is  that  of  Iturvieta^ 

When  the  (hearing  is  finifhed,  the 
wool  is  made  up  in  bags  and  fent  to 
the  fea  ports,  where  it  is  fhipped  with- 
out any  other  preparation,  or  to  tiie 
Wafhing  or  fcowering  places  in  different 
parts  of  Caftile.  There  are  feveral  in 
the  diftriét  of  Segovia.  I  particularly 
examined  one  of  the  moft  confiderable, 
that  of  Ortijofa,  three  leagues  from  St* 
Ildefonfo.  I  was  there  convinced  that 
this  operation,  imperfeft  as  it  appears 
at  firft  fight,  becaufe  foreign  manu- 
feéturers  repeat  it  before  they  make  ufe 
pf  thp  wool,  fufficiently  anfwers  the 
intention,  which  is  to  preferve  the  wool, 
fo  that  it  fhall  iiot  be  poffible  for  thç 
longeft  voyage  to  alter  its  quality* 

All  the  wool  ufed  in  the  royal  manu-s 
fa6tory  of  Guadalaxara  is  fcowered  in 
this  quarter.  The  quantity  annually 
fc0)j^ered  here  is  about  forty  thoufand 

arrobes 
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iirrobes  (or  five  hundred  ton)  which 
\>y  this  operation  is  reduced  to  the  half. 
The  fituation  could  not  have  been  better 
chofen  ;  it  is  very  fpacious,  and  forms 
a  kind  of  bafon,  the  inner  divifions  of 
which  are  meadows,  on  an  cafy  declivity, 
which  terminate  in  a  common  center, 
jnd  are  open  to  the  rays  of  thç  fun  in 
çvery  direé^ion, 

The  wool  is  carried  thither  in  the 
ftate  it  was  when  taken  from  the  fheep  ; 
each  fleece  is  as  it  was  firft  made  up. 
In  this  form  it  is  given  to  the  ^par^ 
iadorçu  who  çlivide  it  intp  three  hçaps 
pf  different  qualtities.  They  are  fo  aç-» 
çuftomed  to  this  bufi^efs,  which  re- 
quires a  long  apprenticefhip,  that  they 
can  tell,  at  firft  fight,  from  what  part  of 
the  animal  each  flock  of  wpol  has  beei^ 
taken.  l^Yitit  three  forts  thus  fepa- 
fated  are  extended  upon  wooden  hur- 
dles, wherç  çhey  are  fpread,  beaten  and 
cleanfed  from  the  dyft  and  dirt  adhe- 
fingto  them  ^  they  are  afterwards  taken 
\o  the  wafhing  place. 
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As  foon  as  the  'wrater  in  the  great 
copper  is  on  the  point  of  boiling,  it  is 
let  o\kt  by  two  great  fpîgots  that  opçij 
or  fhut  certain  pipes  by  which  it  is  con- 
veyed into  three  fquare  wells,  lined 
with  hewn  done,  and  ^bout  three  or 
four  feet  deep.  The  hot  water  falls 
upon  a  bed  of  wool,  which  covers  the 
bottom  of  the  well.  The  wool  thus 
difpofed  is  turned  in  every  direction  by 
three  men.  Each  fort  of  wool  is  wafhed 
feparately  ;  and,  according  to  its  finenefs, 
requires  the  water  to  be  more  or  lefs 
hea|:ed. 

After  this  firft  operation,  the  wool  is 
again  fpread  upon  hurdles,  to  drain  off 
the  water,  and  with  it  the  filth,  which 
it  has  begun  to  diflblve*  The  coarfe  locks 
are  alfo  feparated  from  the  reft,  and 
fold  for  the  benefit  of  the  fouls  in  pur- 
gatory ;  for,  in  Spain,  religion  is  con- 
nedled  with  every  thing.  The  Spa- 
niards mean  to  fanélify  by  this  affoci- 
ation,  frequently  not  a  little  ridiculous, 
their  occupations,  riches,  and  even  their 

plea- 
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pleafures.  The  motive,  however  chi- 
merical is  amiable;  the  defign,  com- 
mendable. Pity  it  is  that  as  much  can* 
not  be  faid  of  the  means.  But  let  U9 
return  to  ourfubjeéb. 

The  hurdles  upon  which   the  wool 
is  fpread  out,  are  placed  in  an  interval 
of  three  or  four  feet,  which  feparates 
the  done-wells  from  the  narrow  aqqe^ 
duet,  alfo  of  ftonc,  through  which  run* 
9.  ftream  of  cold  water.    A  map  placed 
at  the  entrance  of  the  aqueduél  receives 
the  wool,  and  throws  it  in  ;  while  fiva 
men,  who  (land  by  the  fide  below  the 
firft  man^  prefs  and  rub  it  with  their 
feet  as  it  pafles,  and  fend  it  from  one 
to  the  other,  Still  lowfcr  down  are  other 
workmen  who  ftop  it  in  its  paflage,  and 
throw  it  on  a  (tone   flope,    where  it 
4rains,  while  the  water  runs  off  into  a 
gutter  contrived  below  the   flope.    A 
net,  placed  at  theextremity  of  the  little 
aqueduél,  retains  the  locks,  which,  from 
time  to  time,  are  carriçd  awAy  by  the 
rapidity  of  the  current^ 
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When  the  wool  is  well  drained,  it  if 
fpread  upon  the  declivity  of  the  mea- 
dows which  we  have  before-mentioned, 
and  four  fine  funny  days  are  fcarcely 
fufficient  to  dry  it  thoroughly.  When 
it  is  quite  dry  it  is  put  into  bags  to  be 
Carried  away.  Initial  letters  upon  the 
bags  indicate  the  fort  of  wool  contained 
in  each;  and,  befides  thefe,  there  is  a 
mark  which  diftingui flies  the  flock  by 
which  it  was  furnifhed  ;  fo  that  a  con- 
noifleur,  who  faw  the  bags,  would  fay^ 
that  is  fine  or  fuperfine  wool  of  the 
Efcuriali  Negretti,  or  Bcjar  flocks, 

I  make  no  apology  for  thefe  details  ; 
they  may  furnifli  our  proprietors  of 
flieep  with  ufeful  knowledge,  as  welj 
ds  give  hints  to  our  manufaéturers  of 
the  ufe  to  be  made  of  our  wools,  or  at 
leail  infpire  them  with  emulation,  and 
indicate  to  them  the  means  of  improve- 
ment. They  piay  moreover  ferve,  in 
jnany  refpeâs,  to  .vindicate  the  Spa- 
niards from  thç  charge  of  idlenefs  and 
ignorance^  which  h^s  fo  ffçquently  been 

brought 
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brought  again  ft  them.    Confequently  I 
merely  pay  a  tribute  due  to  juftice. 

I  fhall  now  leave  Segovia  and  its  en- 
virons, and  conduft  my  reader  to  the 
caftle  of  3t.  Udefonfo,  which  is  only 
two  leagues  from  it.    The  high  moun- 
tains which  command  it  are  feen  at  a 
great  diftance,  and  fcarcely  has  the  tra- 
veller quitted  Segovia  before  he  difcovers 
the  caftle  itfelf,    which  the  rifing  or 
^  fmking  of  the  road,  from  time  to  time» 
conceals  or  difcovers.    Appearances  by 
no  means  announce  the  refidence  of  a 
^  great  court.  The  country  is  barren,  ajnd  a 
;  few  wretched  hamlets,  at  fmall  diftances, 
.  give  no  idea  of  the  enlivening  prefence 
of  the  monarch.    Nor  would  it  be  fuf- 
«  peeled,  that  in  that  fpacious  and  naked 
'  horizon,  there  were  manufaélures  of  va- 
rious kinds,  fuch  as  of  paper»  cloth,  and 
glafs,  or  that  the  environs,  of  St.  Ilde* 
fonfo  were  decorated  with  rivulets,  cul- 
tivated  fields,   meadows,    and ,  clumps 
,  of  green .  oaks  ;  nor,  after  having  feen 
-  all    thefe,   is    it   poffible    to    conceive 

that 
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thât  the  reftllt  fhould  be  fo  poor  and 
difmaL  This  muft  firft  be  attributed 
to  the  nature  of  the  foil  and  the  fitu- 
ation  of  that  part  of  CaftUe»  furrounded. 
by  mountains,  and  without  roads,  ca- 
nals, or  navigable  rivei^.  But  it  muft 
be  more  patticiilady  afcribed  to  the  nu- 
merous herds  of  deer  which  live  in  peace 
in  thisMiftriét,  arud  liever  have  their  re- 
pofe  difturbcd  by  the  royal  huntfmen 
who  pais  there  about  three  months  in 
«the  year,  and  appear  more  difpofed  tx> 
preferve  than  to  dcftroy  them. 

The  country,  however, .  becomes  more 
^beautiful  as  we  approach  St.  Udefonfo; 
a  number  of  rivulets  meander  through 
the  frelh  verdure,  and  the  deer  wander 
*  ki  herds  in  the  copfes,  or  bound  upon 
the  hills  in  a  fecurity  which  could  not 
be  expeâed  in  thofe  timid  animals  ;  the 
tops  of  a  few  handfome  hbufes  appear 
above  the  green  oaks  ;  and  the  group, 
formed  by  the  caftle  ajid  the  adjoin** 
ing  edifices,  crowned  by  mountains, 
fome  naked^   others   covered  to  their 

ium^ 
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fummlts  with  trees  and  (hrubs,  preferits 
a  very  plcafing  ptofpea.  At  length  we 
arrive  at  the  gate  fronting  the  royal  re- 
iidence,  and  which  is  feparated  from  it 
by  a  fpacious  court  in  form  of  a  glacis. 

The  whole  bears  foroe  refemblance  to 
Verfailles,  which,  although  imperfeft, 
cannot  but  be  pleafing  to  a  Frenchman. 
He,  at  firft,  imagines  that  Philip  Vi, 
who  built  St.  Ildefonfo,  wiflied  to  hive 
about  his  perfon  fuch  objects  as  might 
recall  to  his  recolleftion  the  abode 
which  was  fo  dear  to  him  in  his  early 
youth.  He  feeiths  to  hâve' had  the  feirie 
intention  in  eftablifhitig  his  mititâfy 
houfhold. 

Of  the  old  guards  of  the  kings  of 
Spain  there  remains  but  one  companfy 
of  halbardiers,  which  may  be  comipared 
-  to  that  of  the  hundred  Swifs.  Philip  V, 
cftablifhcd  three  companies  of  body 
"guards,  each  of  two  hundred  men,  mo- 
delled, with  rcfpeâ:  to  form  and  cloàth* 
ing,  after  thofe  of  the  French  court. 

Two 
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Two  regiments,  which  guard  the  exte* 
rior  of  the  caftle,  that  of  the  Spanifh 
guards,  and  the  regiment  of  Walloons, 
axe  alfo  perfe6t  copies  of  our  regiments 
of  French  and  Swifs  guards^  A  com^ 
pany  is  detached  from  each  of  them  to 
do  duty  wherever  the  court  refides. 

« 

The  command  of  each  of  thefe  fix 
military  corps  w^^^^  f^^m  the  interior 
and  exterior  guard  of  the  kings  of  Spain, 
is  given  to  the  mofl  diftinguifhed  per- 
fons  of  the  nation.  The  commander 
of  the  halbardiers  is  always  a  grandee  of 
Spain.  The  captain  of  the  Spanifh  com- 
pany of  body  guards  is  one  of  the  mof): 
illuftrious  families.  That  of  the  Italian 
company  is  generally  an  Italian  noblo* 
roan,  and  the  captain  of  the  Flemifli 
corps  is  either  a  noble  Fleming,  or  fome 
^  ftranger  of  rank.  The  fame  rule  is  ob- 
ferved  with  refpedl  to  the  Walloons. 
The  captain  of  the  Spanifh  guards  h 
always  chofen  from  the  mofl  ^iftiiV" 
guifhed  grandees  of  Spain* 

Tb» 
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This  refemblance  to  our  court,  ob-* 
ferved  at  St.  Ildefonfo,  which  makes  a 
Frenchman  recollect  Verfailles,  is  like 
a  diminutive  fhade  in  painting,  and 
fmooths  the  paflage  from  one  court  to 
the  other,  fo  that  when  arrived  at  St. 
Ildefonfo,  you  arc  tempted  to  believe 
that  you  are  but  half  the  diftance  by 
which  they  are  feparatcd. 

The  proofs  of  the  predileétion  which 
Philip  V.  had  for  this  place  of  royal 
refidence  have  furvived  him.  His  re- 
remains  are  depofited  in  a  chapel  within 
the  caftle.  I  vifited  this  maufoleum, 
which  has  fomething  awful  in  its  fim- 
plicity.     ^ 

The  appearance  of  the  tomb  which 
contains  an  illuftrious  perfon,  always 
excites  ferions  reflexion.  What  then 
muft  be  the  impreflion  made  by  that 
of  à  prince,  whofe  reign  holds  fo  dif- 
tinguiftied  a  place  in  modern  hiftory, 
and  forms  the  epocha  of  the  laft  ex- 
ploits of  Louis  XIV,  and  of  his  greateft 
Vol.  I.  F  dif- 
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dif^fters  ;  of  a  prjncç  for.whofe  interefts 
Europe  ^as  agitated  by  three  wars  within 
lefs  than  half  a  century  ;  and  whom  the 

•  -  * 

cpjiqueft  of  the  greateft  monarchy  in 
the  world  could  not  render  happy.  At 
leaft  the  gloomy  melancholy  which  ob- 
fcured-  th^  laft  years , of  his  life,  proved 
that  the  moft  brilliant  fucceffes  of  am^ 
bition  are  ever  followed  by  fatiety  and 
languor.  What  a  fubje6l  for  philofo- 
phical  reflcftions  upon  the  vanity  of 
liuman  greatnefs  I 

After  having  indulged  my  mind  with 
thefe  at  the  foot  of  the  tomb  of  Philip, 
I  went  to  vifit  the  enchanting  abode 
which  he  prepared  for  himfelf  in  the 
iTiidft  of  a  folitary  wood,  and  in  the 
bofom  of  fteep  mountains.  There  is 
nothing  magnificent  in  the  palace,  par- 
ticularly in  its  exterior  appearance.  The 
front  on  the  fide  of  the  garden- is  of  the 
Corinthian  order,  and  not  deflitute  of 
elegance.  Here  arc  the  king's  apart- 
ments, which  look  upon  a  parterre 
furroundcd  with  vafcs  and  marble  fla- 

tues 
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tties,  and  a  cafcade  which,  for  the  rich- 
tiefs  of  its  decorations,  may  be  compared 
■With  the  finefi:  of  the  kind. 


The  purity  arid  clèarnefs  of  the  water 
IS  indeed  incomparable.  Philip  V,  could 
riot,  in  this  refpeft,  be  better  ferved  by 
nature.  From  the  nïountàins  which 
{hade  the  palace,  defcend  feveral  rivu- 
lets, which  lupply  the  refervoirs.  Thefe 
Waters  aiifwer  thé  double  purpofe  of 
fupplyirig  numerous  fountains^  and  of 
difFufihg  life  aild  verdure  through  the 
magnificent  gardens,  the  fight  of  ivhich 
alone  is  a  fufficient  recompenfe  for  a 
journey  into  Spain-  They  are  on  the 
infide  a  league  in  circùEriference,  The 
inequality  of  the  ground  affords  every 
moment  newj)oints  of  view.  The  prin- 
cipal alleys  anfwei-  to  different  fummits 
of  neighbouring  mountains  ;  and  one  in 
particular  produces  the  riioli  agreeable 
fefFeft.  It  is  terminated  at  one  end  by 
the  grand  frdnt  of  the  palace.  From 
this  point  are  feen,  at  one  view,  five 
fountains,    ornamented    with     elegant 

F  2  groups. 
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groups,  rifing  into  an  amphitheatre, 
above  which  appear  the  fummits  of 
lofty  mountains.  The  moft  elevated  of 
thefe  groups  is  that  of  Andromeda 
fattened  to  a  rock.  When  feen  at  a 
little  diftance  it  is  perhaps  defeélive, 
becaufe  the  rock  appears  too  diminutive 
by  the  fide  of  the  monfter  which  threatens 
Andromeda  ;  and  of  Perfeus,  by  whom 
it  is  attacked  ;  but  the  whole  contri- 
butes to  the  beauty  of  the  view.  The 
moft  remarkable  of  the  five  groups  is 
that  of  Neptune. 

Genius  prefided  at  the  compofition 
and  in  the  choice  of  the  fituation  ;  the 
deity  of  the  ocean  appears  ereét,.  fur- 
rounded  by  his  marine  court.  His  at- 
titude,, his  threatening,  countenance, 
and  the  manner  of  holding  his  trident, 
announce  that  he  has  juft  impofed  fi- 
ience  on  the  mutinous  waves  ;  and  the 
calm  which  reigns  in  thebafon,  defended 
from  every  wind  by  the  triple  wall  of  ver- 
dure, by  which  it  is  furrounded,  feem 
to  indicate  that  he  has  not  iiTued  his 

coia- 
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comn;iands  in  vain.  Often  have  I  feated 
myfelf,  with  Virgil  in  my  hand,  by  the 
jGde  of  this  filent  water,  undei^  the 
fhade  «of  the  verdant  foliage,  nor  ever 
did  I  fail  to  recoUeét  the  famous  ^os 

There  are  other  fountains  worthy  of 
the  attention  of  the  curious;  fuch  as 
that  of  Latona,  where  the  limpid  fheaves, 
fome ,  perpendicularly,  and  others  in 
every  direftion,  fall  from  the  hoarfe 
throats  of  the  Lycian  peafants,  half 
transformed  into  frogs,  and  fpauting 
them  forth  in  fuch  abundance,  that 
the  ftatue  of  the  Goddefs  difappears 
under  the  wide  mantle  of  liquid  cryf- 
tal  ;  ,that  alfo  of  Diana  in  the  bath,  fur- 
rounded  by  her  nymphs  ;  in  the  twink- 
ling of  an  eye  all  the  chafte  court  is 
hidden  beneath  the  watt's  ;  the  fpe6lator 
imagines  he  hears  the  whiftling  of  aqua- 
tic birds,  and  the  roaring  of  lions  from 
the  place  whence  this  momentary  de- 
luge efcapes  by  a  hundred  canals*  The 
fountain  of  Fame   is  formed  by  a  fingle 

F  3      .  jet- 
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jet-d-eau,  which  rife?  a  hundred. an4 
thirty  feet,  exhibiting  to  the  diftaqce  of 
feveral  leagues  round  the  triumph  of 
art  over  nature,  and  falls  in  a  gentle 
fliower  upon  the  gazing  ,  fpeftators. 
There  are  fqme  fituations  in  the  gar-- 
dens  of  St.  Ildefonfo,  whence  the  eye 
takes  in  the  whole  'of  the  greater  part 
of  thefe  fountains,  and  where  the  car  is 
delighted  with  the  harniony  of  their 
murmurs.  The  traveller  who  wifhes  to 
charm  all  his  fenfes  at  once,  mufl: 
take  his  ftation  on  the  high  flat 
ground  in  front  of  the  king's  apart- 
ment. In  the  thick  part  of  the  foli- 
age are  contrived  two,  large  arbours, 
from  the  top  of  which  are  feen  twpnty 
çryflal  columns^  rifing  into  the  air  to 
the  height  of  the  furrounding  trees, 
mixing  their  refplendent  whitçncfs  wjth 
the  verdure  of  the  foliage,  uniting  their 
confufed  noife  to  the  ruftling  of  the 
branches,  and  refrefhing  and  embalm- 
ing the  air  ;  if  the  traveller  here  ex- 
perience no  pleafing  fenfations,  let  him 
rel^urft    home^r  .he  is  utterly  incapable 

ot 
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of  feeling  either  the  beauties  of  art  or 
nature. 

The  reader  may  Here  imagine  my  eri^ 
thufiafm  too  extravagant.  He  is  mif- 
taken  ;  let  him  follow  me  to  the  great 
réfervoir  of  abundant  and  limpid  waters* 
He  will  have  to  climb  for  fomè  minutes, 
but  will  not  regret  the  trouble  he  has 
taken.  Let  us  fuppofe  ourfelves  arrived 
at  the  long  and  harrow  alley  which  takes 
up  the  whole  of  the  upper  part  of  the 
gardens  ;  proceed  to  the  middle,  and 
turn  your  face  toward  the  caftle.  To 
the  vafl  horizon  around  you,  no  other 
boundaries  are  difcovered  .  but  thpfe 
which  limit  the  human  light;  thele 
alone  prevent  you  from  difcovering  the 
Pyrenees.  Obferve  the  ïleéple  which 
feems  but  a  point  in  the  immenfe  ex- 
tent :  you  will  perhaps  imagine  it  to  be 
that  of  the  parifli  church  of  St.  Ilde- 
fonfo  ;  but,  in  reality,  it  is  the  cath^ 
dral  of  Segovia,  at  two  leagues  diftance» 
The  gardens,  through  which  you  have 
pafTed,  become  narrower  to  the  eye.  You 

F  4  fup^ 
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fuppofe  yourfelf  clofe  to  the  royal  habi- 
tation ;  thé  alleys,  fountains,  and  par-- 
terres  have  all  difappeared  ;  you  fee  but 
one  ro^d  which,  iji  the  form  of  a  veflel, 
upon  the  prow  of  which  you  feem  to 
ft  and  5  has  its  ftern  on  the  top  of  the 
palace.  Afterward  turn  and  take  a  view 
of  the  little  lake  behind  you,  of  which 
the  irregular  borders  do  not,  like  what 
we  call  our  Englifh  gardens,  merely  ape 
the  diforder  of  Naturç.  Nature  her- 
felf  has  traced  them,  except  on  the 
fide  where  you  ftand.  This  ftraight 
?dley  is  united  at  each  end  to  the  curve 
which  furrounds  the  refervoir,  The 
waters,  which  ftream  in  abundance  from 
the  fides  of  the  mountain  in  front, 
meet  in  this  refervoirj^  and  thence  dér 
fcend  by  a  thoufand  invifible  tubes,  tq 
other  refer  voir  s ,  whence  they  are  fpout- 
ed  in  columns  or  ftieets  upon  the  flowery 
foil  to  which  they  were  ftrangers.  The 
birds,  drawn  by  their  clearnefs,  come 
•  to  fkim  and  agitate  their  cryftaL  The 
image  of  the  tufted  woods  which  fur- 
^ound  them  is  refleéted  from  their  im^ 

îÇfoveable 
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moveable  furface,  as  is  alfo  that  of  fome 
iimple  ?ind  rural  houfes,  thrown,  as  by 
accident,  into  this  delightful  pifture, 
which  Lorrain  would  have  imitated, 
but»  perhaps,  could  not  have  imagined. 
The  oppofite  bank,  is  obfcured  by  thick 
ftiades.  Some  hollows  overfhadbwed  by 
arching  trees,  feera  to  be  the  afylums 
of  the  Naiades.  Difturb  them  not  by 
indifcreet  loquacity,  but  filently  admire 
and  meditate. 

It  is  impoffible,  however,  not  to  go 
to  the  fource  of  thefe  waters  ;  let  us 
follow  the  meandring  of  their  courfe, 
and  obferve  the  winding  paths  which 
there  terminate,  after  appearing  and  dif- 
appearing  at  intervals  through  the  copfe. 
Let  us  liften  to  the  bubbling  of  the  ri* 
vulets  which,  from  time  to  time,  efcape 
from  our  fight,  and  haften  to  the  ren- 
dezvous affigned  them  by  the  defcend- 
ants  of  Louis  XIV.  They  formerly  loft 
themfelves  in  the  vallçys,  where  they 
quenched  the  thirft  of  the  humble  in- 
Ijabitants,  but   are  now  çonfecratçd  to 

the 
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tlie  pleafures  of  kings.  Afcending 
the  back  of  the  pyramidical  moun-7 
tain,  behind  which  their  fource  is  con- 
cealed, we  arrive  at  the  wall  which  con- 
fines a  part  of  them  in  the  garden,  and 
which  was  hidden  by  the  trees  ;  nothing 
however,  ought  here  to  recall  to'  mind, 
cxclufive  property  and  flavery.  Woods, 
waters,  and  the  majeftic  folitude  of 
liiountains,  which  are  at  a  diftance  from 
the  tumult  of  courts  and  cities,  are  the 
property  of  every  man. 

Beyond  this  wall,  which  forms  the 
exterior  enclofure  of  the  gardens,  is  an 
empty  and  fiat  ground,  where  the  in- 
fant Don  Louis  brother  to  the  king, 
chofe  a  place  which  he  confecrated  to 
cultivation.  Farther  on  the  niountaîn 
becomes  more  fteep,  and  is  covered  with 
trees  to  its  fummit.  Let  us  now  re- 
turn; as  we  feek  amufement  and  not 
fatigue.  We  will  follow  the  courfe  of 
the  waters,  they  defcend  in  bubbling 
ftreams  from  one  level  of  the  gardens  to 
the  other.    In  their  courfe,  in  one  place 

they 
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they  water  the  feet  of  the  trees,  in  other» 
they  crofs  an  alley  to  nourilh  more  flow-t 
ly  the  plants  of  a  parterre*  From  the 
bafon  of  Andromeda  they  run  betweeit 
two  rows  of  trees  in  the  form  of  a  canalf 
the  too  fudden  inclination  of  which  is 
taken  off  by  cafcades  and  win4ings.  They 
receive  ancj  carry  with  them  from  the 
gardens  the  rivulets,  which,  after  having 
played  amongft  the  gods  and  nymphs^ 
and  moiftened  the  throats  of  thefwans, 
tritons  and  lions,  humbly  defcend  under 
ground,  and  run  on  into  the  bofom  of. 
the  neighbouring  meadows,  where  they 
fulfill  purpofes  lefs  brilliant  but  more 
Vifeful. 

Wc  muft  not  quit  thefe  magnificent 
gardens  wi|:hout  flopping  at  a  place 
which  appears  to  promife  much  but  pro-» 
duces  not  any  very  great  effedl:.  This  is 
the  fquare  of  the  eight  allies,  Plaça  de 
las  ocbo  calles^  In  the  center  is  the  group 
pf  Pandora,  the  only  one  which  is  of 
>vhitened  ftone,  all  the  others  are  of 
white  marble  or  lead  painted  of  a  bronze 

colour. 
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colour.  Eight  alleys  anfwer  to  this^  cen- 
ter, and  each  is  terminated  by  a  foun- 
tain. Plats  of  verdure  fill  up  the  inter- 
vals between  the  alleys,  and  each  has 
ap  altar  under  a  portico  of  white  marble 
by  the  fide  of  a  bafon  facred  to  fome 
god  or  goddefs,  Thefe  eight  altars, 
placed  at  equal  diftances  and  decorated, 
among  other  jets-d'eau,  have  two  which 
rife  in  the  form  of  tapers  on  each  iide  of 
their  divinities.  This  cold  regularity 
difpicafed  Philip  V.  who  a  little  before 
his  death,  when  vifiting  the  gardens, 
made  fome  fevere  reproaches  to  the  in- 
ventor upon  the  fubjeét.  Philip  had 
not  the  pleafure  of  ^completely  enjoying 
what  he  had  created;  death  furprifed 
him  when  the  works  he  had  begun  were' 
but  half  finiflied.  The  undertaking  was 
however  the  moft  expenfive  one  of  his 
reign.  The  finances  of  Spain,  fo  de- 
ranged  under  the  f)rinces  of  the  houfe  of 
Auftria,  thanks  to  the  wife  calculations 
of  Orry,  to  the  fqbfidies  of  France,  and 
ftill  more  to  the  courageous  efforts  of 
the  faithful  Caftilians,  would  have  been 

fufficient 
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fîifficient  for  three  long  and  ruinous 
wars,  and  for  all  the  operations  of  a 
monarchy  which  Philip  V.  had  con-? 
qucred  and  formed  anew,  as  well  as  to 
have  refilled  the  fhocks  of  ambition  and 
political  intrigue  ;  but  they  funk  beneath 
the  expenfive  efforts  of  magnificence* 

It  is  fingular  that  the  caflle  and  gar- 
dens  of  St.  Ildefonfo  fhould  have  cod 
about  forty- five  millions  of  piaflres,  pre- 
cifely  the  fum  in  which  Philip  died  in- 
debted. This  enormous  expence  will 
appear  credible  when  it  is  known  that 
the  fituation  of  the  royal  palace  was  at' 
the  beginning  of  thb  century  the  Hoping 
top  of  a  pile  of  rocks  ;  that  it  was  ne- 
cefTary  to  dig  and  hew  out  the  flones, 
and  in  feveral  places  to  level  the  rock  ; 
^o  cut  out  of  its  fides  a  pafTage  for  a  hun- 
dred different  canals,  to  carry  vegitative 
earth  to  every  place  in  which  it  was 
intended  to  fubflitute  cultivation  for 
fterility,  and  to  work  a  mine  to  clear  a 
pafTage  to  the  roots  of  the  numerous 
trees  which  are  there  planted.    All  thefe 

efforts 
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efforts  wece  crowned  with  fucccfs.v  Iii 
the  orchards,  kitchen  gardens  and  parter- 
res there  are  but  few  flowers,  efpaliers  or 
plants  which  do  not  thrive  ;  but  the  tree^ 
naturally  of  a  lofty  growth,  and  which 
confequently  rauft  ftrike  their  roots  deep 
into  the  earth,  already  prove  the  infuf- 
ficiency  of  art  when  it  attempts  to 
ftruggle  againft  nature.  Many  of  them 
languilh  with  withered  trunks  and 
with  difficulty  keep  life  in  their  almoft 
naked  branches.  Every  year  it  is  neceffary 
to  call  in  the  aid  of  gun- powder  to  make 
new  beds  for  thofe  which  are  to  fupply 
their  place  ;  and  none  of  them  are  covered 
with  that  tufted  foliage  which  belongs 
only  to  thofe  that  grow  in  a  natural 
foil.  In  a  word,  there  are  in  the  groves 
of  Sté  Ildefonfoj  marble  ftatuesj  bafonsj 
cafcades,  limpid  waters,  verdure  and  de- 
lightful profpeéts,  every  thing  but  that 
which  would  be  rriore  charming  than 
all  the  reft,  thick  Ihades^ 

The  court  of  iSpain  comes  hither  an-» 
nually  during  the  heat  of  the  dog  days.. 

It 
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It  arrives  towards  the  end  of  July  and 
returns  at  the  beginning  of  Odober* 
The  fituation  of  St.  Ildefonfo,  upon  the 
declivity  of  the  mountains  which  fepa-^  • 
rate  the  two  Caftiies,  and  fronting,  a 
vaft  plain  where  there  is  no  obftacle  to 
the ,  paffage  of  the  north  wind,  renders 
th^s  abode  delightful  in  fummer.  The 
mornings  and  evenings  of  the  hoteft 
days  are  agreeably  cool.  Yet  as  this 
palace  is  upwards  of  twenty  leagues  from 
Madrid*,  and  half  of  the  road  which 
leads  to  it  crbfles  the  broad  tops  of  moun- 
tains, extremely  fteep  in  many  places,  it 
.  is  much  more  agreeable  to  the  lovers  of 
the  chace  and  folitude  than  to  others. 
I  arrived  there  at  a  time  as  brilliant  for 
the  court  of  Charles  III.  as  it  was  flatter^ 
ing  to  that  monarch.  He  expeéted  the- 
arrival  of  one  of  his  auguft  nephews,  the 

*  Fourteen  Spanîfli  leagues,  feventcen  and -a 
half  to  a  degree.  Thefe  fourteen  make  upwards 
of  twenty  of  thofe  of  France  (and  above  fifty-five 
Englilh  miles).  It  is  a  great  effort  to  perforin  this 
journey  in  fix  hours  wkh  mules  which  arc  much- 
more  fwiff  than  our  beft  pofthprfes. 

count 
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count  d*Artois,  who  allured  by  the  glory 
promifed  to  the  befiegers  of  Gibraltair, 
was  going  to  give  new  luftre  to  viétory 
by  his  prefence  and  fhare^in  the  laurels. 
It  is  well  known  how  abortive  thefe 
fplendid  expeftations  proved  by  a  fatality 
which  renders  vain  the  projeéls  even  of 
kings.  The  amiable  brother  of  our  fo- 
vereign,  while  making  every  exertion  in 
his  power,  could  only  Ihew  his  courage 
and  his  love  for  his  country.  The  zea- 
lous ardour  with  which  he  paffed  the 
Pyrenees  excited  all  the  enthufiafm  of 
admiration  and  love.  I  had  the  happi- 
nefs  of  being  every  where  a  witnefs  to  it 
in  my  journey  through  Bifcay  and  Caf- 
tile  ;  he  was  impatiently  expe6ted  day 
after  day.  Every  person  I  met  enquired 
of  me  concerning  him  ;  and  I  was  joy- 
fully received  as  one  of  his  fore-runners* 
The  people  imagined,  becaufe  I  was  a 
Frenchman,  I  mùft  know  and  love  him» 
Since  the  conqueft  of  Spain  by  the  houfe 
of  Bourbon,  this  was  the  firft  time  that 
one  of  the  fupporters  of  the  ancient 
throne  had    approached  the  new  one. 

The 
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*f  he  Spaniïh  monarch,  to  whom,  in  the 
tnidfl:  of  royal  occupations  and  political 
Cares,  the  fentiments  of  nature  have  ever 
been  dear,  expefted  his  Rephew  with  thé 
impatience  of  a  father*  tn  liis  manhex' 
of  receiving  him  the  courtiers  knew  hot 
whether  they  ihould  moft  admire  his' 
magnificence  or  the  proofs  of  his  aflfec- 
tion.  The  forefight  of  the  fovereign  ei^- 
tended  to  his  pafling  the  ^Pyrenees,  and 
he  fcemed  to  have  communicated  to  all 
his  fubjefts  both  his  joy  and  impatience* 
How  amiably  did  the  youthful  prince  re- 
turn thefe  homages  of  the  heart  ;  and 
how  well  was  his  gratitude  feconded  by 
the  friends  who  accompanied  him  !  At 
Segovia  he  found  the  kihg^s  guards  who 
conduced  him  in  triumph  te  the  palace, 
aitnid  the  thunder  of  artillery,  the  beating 
of  drums  and  the  acclamations  of  thci 
court  and  people.  An  affecting  inter- 
view fucceeded  to  this  ceremoïiious 
pomp.  The  oldeft  monarch  in  Europe 
prefied  to  his  bofom  the  amiable  heir  to 
his  name.  Tears  fell  frônl  his  eyes  \  and 
a0e£^ion,  united  with  dignity,  proved  to 
Vol.  L  g  every 
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every  fpeftator  that  the  habit  of  great- 
njefs  deprives  not  all  hearts  of  tender- 
nefs,  and  that  Nature  ever  has  her  îrré- 
fi'ftible  claims.  Tthe  count  d'Artois,  and 
thofe  who  accompanied  him,  were  lodged 
in  the  palace,  l^he  whole  houfehold 
was  at  his  command  ;  but  care  was  taken 
that  thofe  about  his  perfoii  fliould,  by 
their  manners  and  language,  recall  to  his 
mind  a  faint  idea  of  the  court  he  had 
quitted.  Thefe  attentions  had  ho  bounds 
but  that  of  the  defire  of  leaving  a  young 
prince  at  fuIT  liberty,  which  is  far  pre- 
ferable to  all  the  v^in  homages  of  cere- 
mony. The  king  of  Spain  himfelf  leads 
a  .very  regular  life  ;  fome  certain  employ- 
ment is  afligncd  to  every  hour  of  the 
day  ;  yet  nothing  was  deranged  on  ac- 
count of  his  nephew's  arrival.  Hunting, 
filhing,  hi^  devotions  and  his  bufinefs 
with  the  minifters  were  all  continued  as 
ufual.  The  count  d'Artois,  on  his  part, 
knew  how  to  enjoy  the  liberty  granted 
hiiTi.  With  the  docility  of  any  lefs  il- 
luftrious  pupil  ;  he  fubmitted  himfelf  to 

the 
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the  Care  ofthe  count  of  Montmorin>  am- 
baflftdorof  the  king  his  brother. 

I  faw  but  little  of  the  count,  who  was 
wholly  employed  in  the  honoinable  tafk 
impofed  upon  him;  but  according  to 
every  thing  I  heard^  I  judged  that  it 
could  not  be  better  executed,  nor  the 
intereft  of  the  king  better  attended  to 
than  by  this  nobleman^  He  would  have 
been  every  where  well  placed.  He  was 
particularly  fo  in  Spain,  a  nation  in 
general  little  prejudiced  in  our  favour. 
We  have  however  proved  to  the  Spa- 
niards in  his  perfon,  that  the  French 
alfo  are  fufceptible  of  gravity  unaccom- 
panied by  pedantry,  that  they  may  pof- 
fcfs  wifdom  without  aufterity,  dignity 
without  pride,  arid  prudence  without 
timidity.  Treated  by  the  Spanifli  mo- 
narch and  all  his  auguft  family,  with 
the  greateft  kindnefs  and  rqfpedt  he  con- 
ciliated to  himfelf  the  confidence  of  the 
minifters,  the  efteem  of  the  great,  and 
the  good-will  of  the  people.  The  nati- 
onal charaéter  is  fomewhat  cold,  and  not 

G  ^  too 
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too  prodigal  of  the  tokens  of  its  benevo>« 
lence  ;  but  perfons  of  merit  are  there- 
fore the  more  flattered  in  receiving  them  ; 
and  I  never  yet  have  met  with  any  one 
who  knew  the  Spaniards  intimately  with- 
out having  conceived  for  them  a  ftrong 
and  lading  efteem.  There  is  no  court 
in  Europe  where  the  perfons  of  ambaffa- 
dors  are  more  generally  known.  In 
other  courts  they  are  feldom  communi- 
cated with  except  upon  the  aiFairs  with 
which  they  are  charged.  At  that  of 
Madrid,  they  are  conftantly  before  the 
eyes  of  the  monarch,  efpecially  the  fa- 
mily ambafladors.  Every  morning  as 
ibon  as  the  king  returns  from  hunting, 
or  has  finifhed  the  bufinefs  which  pre- 
vents his  taking  that  diverfion  everyday^ 
he  receives  thofe  of  his  minifters  who 
have  any  thing  to  communicate  to  him  ; 
thefe  are  fucceeded  by  his  confeffon 
After  this  audience  the  family  ambafla- 
dors are  introduced  ;  and  in  thefe  fecret 
conferences,  it  is  faid,  the  moft  delicate 
affairs  are  frequently  difcuffed.  Thefe 
ambaffadors  afterwaf ds  join  thofe  of  other 

courts^ 
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courts,  between  whom  the  converfation 
is  generally  fhort* 

The  king's  dinner  immediately  fuc- 
ceeds,  at  the  end  of  which  the  whole 
corps  diplomatique  is  again  introduced. 
After  having  appeared  at  the  tables  of 
the  princes  and  princçfles,  thç  ambafTadors 
and  envoys  from  foreign  counts  paft  into 
the  cabioet^  where  the  monarch  gives 
theip  a  fécond  audience.  Thefe  au- 
diences are  repeated  every  day,  and  at 
the  fame  hour,  efpecially  for  the  ambaf- 
fadors  of  France  and  Naples^  who,  as 
family  ambafladors,  lefs  frequently  per- 
lait themfelves  to  be  abfent  from  the 
jcourt  than  thofe  from  other  powers.  The 
whole  day  is  pafTed  by  the  king  of  Spain 
with  the  fame  regularity  and  exa6lne(s. 
An  hour  after  dinner  he  goes  with  the 
jprinceof  Afturias  to  the  chace,  whence  he 
iioes  not  return  until  the  evening.  Ex- 
adt  in  the  duties  of  a  father  of  a  family, 
as  well  as  in  thofe  of  a  foyereign,  he 
goes  to  embrace  his  children,  tranfaéls 
l?Vifmefs  with  one  of  his  minillers,  makes 

G  ^  a  party 
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a  party  with  fome  of  the  grandees  who 
attend  on  his  perfon,  fups  in  private, 
and  retires  early  to  bed.  At  ten  o'clock 
the  moft  profound  filence  reigns  in  his 
palace. 

This  court,  'fb  regular  in  its  con-r 
du6t  and  fimple  in  its  manners,  is  not 
however  wanting  in  magnificence.  The 
monarch,  who  always  eats  alone,  has 
behind  his  chair  his  grand  mailer,  his 
almoner,  and  the  captjiin  of  his  guards. 
His  table  is  jferved  by  two  grandees,  one 
of  them  places  the  diflies  and  the  other^ 
upon  one  knee,  gives  him  the  cup.  There 
can  be  nothing  humiliating  in  this  pof-^ 
ture,  which  fhocks  thofe  who  at!  other 
times  are  admitted  to  the  familiarity  of 
the  fqvereign,  becaufe  it  is  fan6tione4 
by  habit,  and  becaufe  the  principal  per- 
fons  of  the  kingdom  fubmit  to  it  ;  be- 
fides,  is  riot  this  homage,  at  which 
French  vanity  is  fo  much  offended,  ren- 
dered alfo  at  the  courts  of  Vienna  and, 
London,  where  the  authority  of  the 
monarch  is  in  fo  many  refpeéts  circum- 

fcribed  ? 
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fcribed  ?  At  Madrid  it  is  paid  to  ajl  the 
^erfons  of  the  royal  family;  and  the 
ladies  who  ferve  thç  princeffes  kneel 
likewifc  upon  one  knee,  when  they 
prefent  them  any  thing  to  drink. 

But  the  magnificence  of  the  court  of 
Spain  is  more  particularly  difplayed  on 
gala-days.  Thefe  are  of  two  kinds,  the 
great  and  lefler  galas^  The  great  galas 
are  kept  eight  times  a  year,  on  the 
tirth-days  of  the  king,  the  prince  and 

princefs  of  Afturias,  and  of  the  king  and 

«    ' 

queen  of  Naples  :  the  lefler  ones,  which 
are  called  demi-galas,  are  in  honour  of 
the  other  princes  and  princefles,  de- 
fcendants  of  Philip  V.  Thefe  only  re- 
quire  the  courtiers  to  be  drefled  a  little 
better  than  ordinary  ;  but  at  the  grand 
galas,  the  greateft  luxury  of  drefs  is 
difplayed,  in  which,  however,  tafte  does 
not  always  prefide.  Every  perfon  in 
the  fervice  of  the  court,  from  the 
grand  matter  to  thofe  who  hold  the 
moft  inconfiderable  employments,-  have 
a  uniform  fuitable  to  their  places,  and 

G  4  which 
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which  t^hcy  wear  pn  thefc  ocçafionç. 
I;i  the   morning  of  thefe   great  days» 
^11  thpfe  who  haye  any  coniiexion  with 
%hp  court,    whether  by  thejr  military 
fervice,  their  titles,  or  civil  funélion^, 
the  ecclefiaftics,  and,  for  the  moft  part, 
fome  monies,  pafs  before  tjie  kiqg  ^.nd 
the  royal  family,  bending  one  knee  and 
l^ifling  the  monarch*?  hajid.    This  is  a 
fpecies  of  Iqyajty  and  homage,  ^  renew- 
ing of  thç  oatl^  of  fidelity.     Our  braye 
knights,  as  proud  as  we  are,  but  per- 
haps lefs  vain,  difdained  i^ot  to  kneel  be- 
fore   him    from  whom  they   received, 
their  honours.     T^ie  ceremony  of  in- 
yeftiture  is,  at  préférât,  acconipanied  hy 
the    f^me  zdi   o^  fubmiflipn.     What 
therefore  is  there  mortifying  tp  pric^e 
in  the  honiage  rendered  to  the  king  of 
^pain^  OÏX  certain  folemp  occafions,  qr 
"^hen  thai^ks  are  Returned  him  for  fome 
favour  ?     put  what  is   pipf^    fmgular, 
ivpmçq,  of  the  greatcft  diftinftion,  kifs 
not  only  the  hand    of  the   monarch, 
\>\it  that  of  all  his  children,  whatever 
lïiay  be  thçif  âgç  of  fex,  and  the  .mofl 
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phfu*ming  duchefs  proftrates  herfçlf  be^ 
fore  the  youngeft  infant,  even  when  at 
the  breaft,  and  prcffes,  with  her  lips, 
the  little  hand  which  mechanically  re- 
ceives or  refufes  the  premature  homage. 

But  Spain  is  not  the  bply  country  in 
which  ceremony  has  fandtified  cuflom^ 
disavowed  by  Nature,  or  mortifying  to 
gallantry.     J.  J.  Rpuffeau,  when  com- 
bating, with  that  energy  fo  natural  tp 
him,  thofe  who  degrade  the  dignity  of 
man  before  his  fellow  creature,  remarks 
that  in  more  courts  than  one,  the  whole 
body  of  ambaffadors  go  folemnly  to  pay 
their  compliments  to  a  crowned  infant, 
whofe  only  anfwer  conjtjls  in  crying  ^nd 
drivelling.    My  philofophy  is  lefs  rigo- 
rous ;  and  I  referve  my  inve6lives  for 
fubjefts   of  niore    importance.     I  will 
moreover  obferve,  in  behalf  of  Spanifh 
ptiquette,  that  it  favours  the  delicacy 
of  the  fair  fex.    Mep  kifs  hands  in  pub- 
lic, but  the  ladies  only  in  the   ij^ner 
apartments.    None  but  the  ladies  who 
Jaave  employment   in  the    palace,  kifs 

the 
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«  • 

the  hands  of  all  the  royal  family.  The 
others,  who  are  received  .at  court,  pay 
this  homage  to  no  one  but  the  queen 
and  the  princefs  of  Afturias.  This  clafs 
Isxompofed  of  all  the  female  grandees 
of  Spain,  and  ladies  of  title  ;  which  de- 
nomination  muft  not  be  underftood  in 
the  fenle  affixed  to  it  in  France.  It 
here  becomes  neceflary  to  treat  of  the 
dignities  and  titles  of  the  court  of 
.,' Spain. 

Princes  of  the  blood,  fo  called,  have 
not  hitherto  been  diftinguifhed  as  fuch 
at  this  court.  Next  to  the  Infants  and 
Infantas  of  Spain,  and  the  fons,  grand- 
fons  and  nephews  of  the  fovereign,  im- 
mediately come  the  grandees.  Thefe  are 
divided  into  three  claffes,  differing  from 
each  other  by  fuch  trifling  diftinétions 
as  are  fcarcely  worth  notice.  All  the 
grandees  of  Spain,  of  whatever  clafs  they 
may  be,  are  covered  in  Jprefence  of  the 
king,  and  have  the  title  of  excellence  : 
in  thefe  are  comprehended  all  their  pre» 
'  rogatives> 
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rogative&*.  There  is  ho  place  or  em-^ 
ploynient,  however  diftmguiflied  it  may- 
be, which  is  exclufively  attached  tb  tKeir 
rank,  if  thofe  of  grand-inafter^  and 
'^rand-ecjuerry  be  excepted  ;  as  alfo  that 
6t  Sumiller  de  corps ^  which  has  ïome  re-p 
lation  with  the  place  of  grand-chani- 
jberlain,  and  the  commiffion  of  captain 
of  halbardiers;  but  there  ^re  lèverai 
others  which  infallibly  lead  to  the  rank 
of  grandee.  The  band  of  gentlemen 
of  the  chamber  to  the  number  of  forty, 
more  or  lefs,  at  the  will  of  the  fove-^ 
reign,  is  for  the  moft  part  compofed  of 
grandees  ;  but  there  are  alfo  fome  per-r 
ions  of  quality,  who,  without  the  for- 
mer  rank,  obtain  this  dignity,  It  is  true 
that  none  of  the  latter  are  employed 
immediately  about  the  perfctti  of  the  fo-r 
vereign,  or  the  heir  to  the  crown,  and 
that  the  queen  ^nd  the  princefs  of  Af- 
*  • 

*  I  pay  no  attention  to  the  frivolous  honours 
they  receive  when  they  pa(s  the  guard-room.  Some 
perfbn  in  waiting  ftrikes  his  foot  againft  the  ground 
to  give  notice  to  {Ixe  cçntinel  to  reft  his  arms  to 
them. 

.     tqriasi 
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turias  are  ferved  by  none  but  grandees  : 
but  thefe  of  both  fexes  are  indifcrimi* 
nately  taken  from  the  three  clafles^ 
There  are  grandees  of  the  moft  ancient 
and  illuftrious  extraction  of  the  two  in* 
ferior  clafles,  and  who  do  not  efteem 
theipfelves  the  lefs  on  th^t  account» 

Philip  V*  who  conferred  many  titles 
pf  grandee,  created  not  one  either  of  the 
fécond   or  third  clafs.     Ferdinand  VL 

« 

imitated  his  example  ;  but  Charles  IIL 
has  revived  a  diftinftion  almoft  imagi- 
nary,  which  was  nearly  obliteratçd  ;  and, 
in  the  laft  promotions,  created  feveral 
grandees  of  the  fécond  clafg.  They  do 
not  all  enjoy  the  privilege  of  being  co* 
vered  in  the  royal  prefence,  except  wheji 
they  are  received  for  the  j5rft  time,  and 
when  they  s^ccompany  his  majefty  at 
any  ceremony.  This  honour  does  not, 
however,  belong  to  them  exclufiyely; 
they  enjoy  it  in  common  with  the  |iun- 
cip,  the  family  ambaff^dors^  and  fomç 
general?  of  ordert,  who  alfo  have  the 
title  of  excellence,  and  as  long  as  their 

dignity 
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dignity  continues,  are  afTodated  with 
the  real  grandees» 

Befides  the  titles  of  grandee,  which 
are  hereditary,  there  are  others  that  be- 
come extinâ  at  the  death  of  the  pof« 
feflbr.  Some  perfons  obtain  the  honours 
only  of  grandee,  and  tranfmit  them  to 
their  defcendants*    He  who  enjoys  them 
bears  the  title  of  excellence,  but  is  not 
covered  in  prefence  of  the  kiug.  A  more 
marked  diftindtion  in  the  different  clafies 
of  grandee,  and  which  is  not  founded 
upon  law,  but  upon  cuftom,  ftill  more 
tyrannical,  is  that  which  the  grandees 
of  ancient    families  eftablifh   between 
themfelves  and  thofe  of  more  modem 
or  lefs  illuftrious  extraction.    The  firft 
fpeak  to  each  other  in  the  iingular  num* 
ber,  on  all  occaiions,  and  whatever  may 
be  the  difference  in  their  ages,  or  the 
places  they   hold.    I  have  more  than 
once  heard  young  grandees,  who  fcarce- 
ly  had  the  rank  of  colonel,  fpeak  in  this 
manner  to  the  minifter  fpr  war,  whpm 
they  looked  upon  as  their  equal  in  point 

of 
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<^birt]^.    Eut  when  tîiey  conveçfc  ùt 
correfpond  with  grandees^  whofe  exçraç*^ 
tion  appears  to  them  to  be  unequal  to 
tjieir  9wn,  they  ççremoniourty  give  and 
receive  the  titk  of  excellence.    The  lat-*- 
ter  frequently   fufFer  in  fecret  by  this^ 
mortifying  homage  ;  fo  ingenious  is  va- 
nity in  every  coujatry,  in  creating  it- 
felf  enjoyments,  and  ev.en  tpnnents,  anct 
in  converting  vain  chimeras  into  reali-' 
ties,  which  have  an  influence  upon  hap<* 
pincfs.    The  new  grandees  folicit   the, 
honour  of  fpealf  ing  to  each  other  in  the 
£ngular  number,  as  they  would  do  thç> 
favour  of  the  fovereign*    Th«  reful^l 
they  meet  with  is  the  more  njortifyijng, 
as  this  mark,  of  equality  and  familiarity, 
is  iÇometimes  granted  by  the  moft  diftin.'* 
guifhed  grandees,  to  branches  of  fome 
iliuflrious  houfes  who  have  not  yet  ob- 
tained the  title,  and  who,  thinking  they 
have  well-founded  pretenfions  to  fuch 
«I  honour,  are    didinguiihed    by  the 
name    of  cafas  agraviadasp   itgurei^fa^ 
milies. 

The 
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The  title  of  grandee,  when  heredi* 
tary,  is  fo  in  males  and  females,  unlefs 
the  patent  formally  expreffes  the  con- 
trary. There  are  many  houfes  in  Spain 
that,  by  marriages  with  heirefles  to 
this  title,  have  ten  or  twelve  hats  ;  whicH 
is  the  vulgar  term  to  denote  the  dignity 
of  grandee  of  Spain. 

This  accumulation  is  an  imagi-^ 
nary  advantage,  which  adds  no- 
thing to  the  dignity  of  him  by  whom 
it  is  enjoyed  :  and  although  he  may 
have  ,:hUdr^n,  te  has  not  even  the 
power  of  diftributing  the  hats  among 
them.  The  right  of  primogeniture  to 
the  title  of  grandee  is  eftabliflied  in 
every  family  enjoying  that  hereditary 
rank.    There  are  but  few  in  which  the 

■ 

fécond  fon  has  a  title  and  a  grandee- 
fhip  in  his  own  right.  All  the  elded: 
fons  of  grandees  receive,   by  anticipa- 

tion,  the  title  of  excellence,  but  their 

-'  •   . .  •       •     ♦  • 

brothers  have  it  not,  nor  that  of  count, 
or  marquis  :  they  bear  the  name  of  their; 
family,  preceded  by  that  they  received  in 

bap- 
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baptifin*  l*hus  the  brother  of  the  ^uké 
of  trceda,  is  fiihply  called  Don  Emma- 
nuel Pacheco  j  aûd  the  younger  fons  of 
the  late  count  of  Fuentes,  predcceffoi" 
of  the  count  of  Aranda,  Don  Juan  and 
Don  Francifco  Fignatelli. 

This  diftinâion  tnuÛL;  not  be  loA: 
fight  of  by  a  ftranger,  who  does  not 
wifli  to  be  deceived  by  the  vain  Words 
count  and  marquis,  tod  by  them  to 
appreciate  the  rank  of  perfons.  There 
are' many  grandees  of  Spain  who  have 
no  other  title.  There  is  no  mark  of 
extraordinary  diftinftion  in  that  of  duke. 
It  is  given  according  to  the  pleafure  of 
the  fovereign,  when  he  confers  the  title 
of  grandee,  on  which  account  the  pa- 
tent is  a  little  more  expenfive. 

But  all  thofe  who  are  honoured  with 
the  title  of  count  or  marquis  are  not 
grandees.  Moft  of  them  are  no  more 
than  what  are  called  Mulosy  or  tit/es  ot 
Caftile.  Thefe  titles  prove  not  an  il- 
luftçious  race,  but  the  favour  of  the 

fove- 
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fovereigîi,  commonly  merited  by  fome 
particular  and  important  fervice,  either 
in  a  military  or  civil  capacity.  The  king 
generally  grants  to  him  whom  he  thus 
honours»  the  liberty  of  applying  his  title 
to  one  of  his  eftates  ;  and  fometimes  adds 
a  denomination  which  denotes  the  fer- 
vice  he  wifhes  to  rccompence^  Thus 
was  it  that  under  Philip  V,  the  admiral 
Navarro»  who  commanded  the  Spanifh 
fquadron  at  the  battle  of  Toulon,  re- 
ceived the  titk  oi  Mardis  de  la  Vtttormi 
îie  who  in  1759  efcorted  Charles  llh 
from  Napks  to  Barcelona»  that  dE 
Marquis  del  Real  Tran/f&rte;  aiKl  more 
recently,  the  Minifter  of  the  Indies  ; 
Don  Jofeph  de  Galvez,  whofe  long  fer- 
vices  Charles  HI.  wiflied  t?o  rewand  by 
one  of  thefe  titles,  took  that  of  Mar* 
^s  de  la  Sonoray  from  the  name  of  a 
colony,  which  his  zeal  and  tîdeiits  had 
acquired  to  his  country,  by  peopling  aasd 
kaproving  it,  and  by  freeing  the  whole 
fettlement  from  the  incurfions  of  the 
favages. 

Vol.  I.  H  Thefc 
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:  Thefe  titles  of  Caftile  .  give  to  thofe 
who  bear  them,  and  to  their  wives,  the 
qualification  of  Lordfhip,  Fuefira  Senoria. 
The  ref  ufal  of  this,  in  matters  of  cere- 
mony, carries  with  it  a  mortification  ; 
but  the  greater  part  are  too  reafonable  to 
require  or  even  fuffer  it  from  their 
equals  in  the  ordinary  iijtercourfe  of 
focieCy;  though  their  inferiors  bellow 
ithis  honour  upon  them  very  laviflily^. 
There  are  every  where  flatterers,  as  well 
as  perfons  who  love  to  be  flattered.  But 
thofe  who  are  more  particularly  exaét 
in  rendering  them  their  due  in  this  re- 
fpe£t,  are  fuch  as  have  a  right  to  the 
title  of  excellence  in  return,  and  who 
love  their  own  ears  fhould  be  tickled 
with  a  found  fo  pleafing.  ^ 

..  There  is  a  title  between  this  and 
4ordfhip  ;  that  of  UJfta  lllujirlfjima  (moft 
illuftrious  lordfliip)  .which  is  given  to 
;archbiftiops,  bithops,  and  great  magif- 
-tratçs. 

m 
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-  Thé  dignity  of  grandee,  as  well  as  the^ 
titles  of  marquis  and  counts  of  Caftîlè 
are  not  only  unaccompanied  with' any 
pecuniary  advantage,  but  are  not  even 
beftowed  gratis.  Thole  who  obtaijoi 
them,!  immediately  pay  a;  duty  which  has 
been  received  ever  fince  the  reign  of 
Charles  V^  known  by  the  appellation  of 
Demi-JÎnnates^. 

:  The  grandees  pay  about  twenty 
thôufand  livres  (833L)  which,  by  the 
fees  of  the  Chancery  are  increaied  to 
tweiity^five  thoufand  (1040I.)  .  This 
.  duty  is  paid  as  often  as  the  title  defcénds^ 
a.nd  is  morer  or.  lefs  according  to  the 
greater  or  ,lefler .  diftance  between  him 
who  inherits  jty  and  the  perfon. from 
whom  it  is  .derived.  Befides  the  duty  on 
taking  up  the  title,  the  gran4ees  annually 
.  pay  another  under  the  name  of  Lanzds. 


*    -  • 


*  The  king  fometimes  remits  this  duty.  The  count 

.  d'Eftaing  received  from  .the  Spanifli  monarch  this 

additional  favour  oii  obtaining  the'  rank  of  gran- 
dee. •  •  :     '    .'       . 

Ha  *  This 
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This  is  the  rebnaihè  and  fkiht  iiiiage  of 
ike  military  fervice,  which  the  great  Vaf* 
fais  bt  tte  cfOwri  tbrtnerly  j^etïorhiéd,  b^ 
furhifliihg  à  certain  nUilibet-  ùf  ffjiôars. 
As  foreigners,  wko  are  grandees  of  Sjjâîn, 
caiinot  be  fubjefted  tb  diis  fpéciefe  of  fc 
vitude,  it  ajppears  eijiiall^  cbnfornlablè 
to  reaïbn  and  cUftoih  that  they  ttiould 
not  pay  the  duty  of  lanzàs. 

According  to  an  arrangement  mutually 
agreed  to  between  the  conïl^  6f  Madrid 
and  Verfailles,  Jince  the  famt  fâiùily  has 
Been  in  pofleffioh  of  the  tWô  tkronés, 
^the  grandees  of  Spain  are  to  raii^  Xvith 
Ithe  duk€s  and  peer's  df  FràftCe.  iPiiïs 
acknowledgment  of  equality  Vas  not 
obtained  without  ïûttch  oppofition  oh  the 
part  of  thé  forfner.  When  the  quéftioh 
was  agitated  àt  the  beginning  of  the  rctglis 
'  6f  Philip  V.  the  dtike  of  Arcos,  in  the 
name  of  all  the  grandees,  remonftrated 
again  ft  it  to  that  monarch  in  the  ftrongeft: 
terms.  He  aflerted,  that  the  giandees 
could  not  but  be  greatly  furprifed  and 
offended  at  finding  themfelves  confidered 

as 
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as  Q|i  a  Jevel  with  the  peers  of  France» 
At  theif  own  court,  faid  the  dijke,  the 
grandees  fee  no  one  between  them  and 
th(ç  tjifpfte  but  the  fons  of  their  fove- 
reig^i  whilf)t  thP  peers  of  France  muft 
Ç^yç  plaçiç,  firft  to  the  princes  of  the  blood, 
v^ift  to  ^hp  legitinaated  princes,  and  laft- 
Ij  evçij  tp  fpr^eigîj  onej,  not  only  to  thofe 
Qf  Itajy  and  Gçrmaiijr,  but  alfo  to  thofe 
who,  although  defcended  frpn»  royal 
^unilipSy  hold  places  in  the  feryice  of  thç 
Içipg  of  France,  fucji  ^s  the  dukes  of  Lp- 
raine,  de  Bouiljop,  and  pthçrs.  Thç 
duke  endeavoured  to  prove  by  many 
faâs,  that  the  grandees  in  Spain  conili^ 
tu^  ^he  firft  prdf  r  of  fubje6ls  imme- 
diately after  the  royal  family  ;  and  that 
jnoft  pf  them  were  in  poiTeflion  of  privii* 
Ipges,  as  defcending  from  royal  anceftors^ 
jeithcr  in  the  male  line,  as  the  dukes  of 
^ed^pa  Celi,  defcended  from  the  infants 
de  1§  Ccrdia,  or  in  the  female,  or  even 
fron»  baftards.  He  gave  inftances  of 
kingç  ©f  Spain,  and  even  of  emperors, 
who  had  treated  them  as  equals  with  the 
princes  of  Italy  and  Germany,  and  proved 

"  H  3  that 
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that  the  grandees  had  always  enjoyed 
the  fame  honours  as  the  princes  defcehd^- 
éd  from  fovereigns,  when  they  were  not 
rpyal  ;  that  when  the  courts  of  France 
and  Spain  had  named  reprefentatives, 
tl^ofe  ofFrance  were  princes  of  the  blood, 
and  thofe  of  Spain  grandees  ;  without 
the  leaft  difference  being  made  in  the 
yefpeft  arid  honours  paid  to  each.  From 
all  thefe  proofs  the  duke  concluded,  that 
the  dignity  of  grandee  of  Spain  cor- 
refponded  with  that  of  the  princes  of  the 

blood  in  France,  and  not  with  that  of 

f.      .....         .     '  •         • 

the  peers^ 

i 

Thefe  arguments  were  certainly  plaur? 
lible,  but  they  were,  ill- received  by  Phi- 
lip,  who  had  contraéled  at  the  c'ourt  of 
his  grand-father  a'  tafte  for  defpôtifm. 
The  anfwer  he  returned  to  the  duke 
was,  that  he  woqld  do  well  to  go  and 
.fignalize  his  zeal  witji  the  army  in  Flan- 
ders. This  order  was  obeyed,  'and'  the 
duke^  when  on  his  rétyrn  through  Paris, 
was  thé  firft  who  defifted  from  the  pre- 
tenfions  of  which  ^é  had  been  the  ad- 
vocate. 
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vDcate.    He  made  the  firft  vifit  to  tlie 
princes  of  the  blood,  gave  them  the  * 
title  of  highnefs  without  receiving  the 

•t 

fame,  and  addreffed  the  dukes  and  peers  - 
by  the  title  of  excellence  without  re-- 
quiring  a  return  ;  thus  the  caufe  of  the 
grandees  was  loft  for  ever.  Theit  num-  " 
ber  rapidly  increafed  ;  their  dignity  was 
granted  to  feveral  foreign  noblemen  ; 
and,  as  all  things  are  diminiftied  in  value 
by  being  multiplied,  the  grandees  have 
become  accuftomed,  by  degrees,  to  fee 
themfelves,  without  any  great  mortifica- 
tion, confidered  as  on  a  level  with  the 
dukes  and^peers  of  France.  We  are 
not  to  fuppofe,  however,  that  the  gran- 
dees of  Spain,  who  derive  their  dignity 
from  the  reign  of  Charles  V,  do  not 
think  themfelves  fuperior  to  others,  as 
in  Germany  the  princes  of  anciept  fami- 
lies believe  they  are  to  thofe  who  were 
created  by  Ferdinand  and  his  fucceflbrs  ; 
but  this  .difference- fo  flattering  in  fecret 
to  vanity,  vanifhes  from  before  the  eyes 
of  the  nation,  and  efpecially  from  thofc 
of  the  fovereign.  ^      ^. 

H  4  Thcfe 
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Theiê  grandees  iqayi  indee49  enters 
tain  a  very  high  opinion  of  their  own 
dignity  and  illuftriou?  birth»  but  iQ 
other  refpeéts  they  are  extremely  affable 
and  obliging.  They  are  far  from  pof- 
feffing  that  fullen  pride  attributed  to 
thçm  by  European  prejudices.  Many  of 
them  are  as  remarkable  for  a  geptlenefa 
of  manners  and  goodnefs  of  heart,  as 
the  great  in  other  courts  for  a  haughty 
and  forbidding  dignity.  It  is  not  that 
they  do  not  poiTefs  that  which  might 
be«  if  not  a  motive,  at  leail:  an  excufe  for 
the  affuming  airs  of  pride }  high  employ- 
ments, illuftrious  birth,  and  immppfe 
fortunes.  Indeed»  with  refpeél  to  the 
latter,  they  ^e  fupcrior  to  thofe  of 
the  moll  opulent  at  the  coiirt  of 
France* 

There  are  no  fortunes  at  Verfailles 
to  be  compared  to  thpfe  of  the  duke  of 
Medina  Celi,  the  duke  of  Alba,  the 
marquiç  of  Penafie},  the  count  of  Alta» 
mira,  or  the  duke  of  Infantïido.  It 
jnuft  however  be  confeffcd  that   their 

ex* 


* 
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external  appearance  does  not  çorrefpond 
to  their  fortune*     They  do  not  ruiii 
thenifelves  »s   in  France»  ia  large  and 
Diuixierous  houfes»   entertainments  and 
;^^ngl[i{h  gardens.     All  thefe  fpecies  of 
pftentation  are  in  Spain  yet  in  their  in^ 
lançy  :  thçjrs  is  more  obfcurei  but  per- 
haps not  lefs  expenûve.    Numeroug  feti 
of  mules,  fich  liveries  which  are  dif-» 
played  but  three  or  four  times  a  year, 
9Xkd  a  multitude  of  fervants,   are  their 
great  articles  of  expence.    The  ill  ma* 
nagement  of  their  edates,  into  which 
|:hey  feldpm  or  never  examincj   confix 
derably  dimij)ifties  their  income.    They 
Jiave  (Rewards,  treafurcrs,  and  various 
o^cers^    like  thofe  of  petty  fovereigns. 
They  l$.eep  in  their  pay,  not  oQly  the 
fervants  grown  old  in  their  fer  vice,  but 
thofe  even  of  their  fathers,  and  the  fa- 
milies whence  tjiey  inherit,    and  event 
providp  for  the  fubfiftence  of  their  chiU 
dren  and  relations.    I  was  affyred  that 
Ithe  duke  of  Arcos,  who  died  in  1780, 
piain^aincd  three  thoufand  perfons.  This 
piagnificence  which  difguifesiçfelf  under 

the 
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the  veil  of  charity,  appears  to  have 
more  than  one  inconvenience,  it  en- 
courages idlenefs  and  canfes  mifmanage- 
ment  and  extravagance,  which  while 
dependents  are  thus  multiplied,  muft 
efcape  the  mofl:  careful  vigilance.  Not- 
withftanding  all  this,  there  are  fewer 
great  families  go  to  decay  and  ruin  in 
Spain  than  in  moft  other  countries.  The 
fimplicity  of  their  manners,  their  little 
tafte  for  oftentation,  and  repugnance  to 
ruinous  arts,  which,  in  other  kingdoms, 
are  found  fo  feducing,  confpire  to  pre-^ 
ferve  the  eftates  of  the  Spanifh  nobility  ; 
but  whenever  the  grandees  of  Spain  fhall 
•chufe  to  imitate  the  example  of  thofeof 
other  courts,  their  fplendour  will  be 
equal  to  that  of  the  moft  brilliant.  This 
may  be  judged  of  by  the  appearance 
fome  have  made  in  foreign  countries 
when  the  dignity  of  their  nation  required 
a  difplay  of  magnificence.  They  have  hi- 
therto indeed  but  little  fought  the  paths 
which  'lead  to  the  gratification  of  am- 
bition. At  the  beginning  of  the  prefent 
century,  when  they  were  divided  be- 
tween 
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twecn  the  two  princes  who  afpired  to  the 
throne,  when  once  their  paffions  were 
roufed,  they  made  efforts  and  difplayed 
talents,  which  were  not  always  employed 
inthebeft  eaufe,  but  which  proved  that 
the  latter  reigns  of  the  princes  of  the 
houfe  of  Auftria  had  not  benumbed 
their  faculties.  A  kind  of  fupinenefs, 
which  continued  half  a  century,  fuc- 
ceeded  to  this  fermentation  ;  but  in  the 
prefent  reign  they  have  fhaken  it  off, 
and  proved  that  the  moft  diftinguifhed 
fubjefts  in  a  nation  are  not  ■  always  the 
moft  ufelefs.  They  embrace  with  eager- 
nefs  the  profeflion  of  arms,  which  in 
faét  offers  them  but  few  temptations,  and 
which  in  Spain  is  ,more  fubjeéling  to 
courtiers  than  in  France.  In  the  po- 
litical department  they  have  more  than 
pne  diftinguifhed  ftatefman  to  boaft  of, 
without  mentioning  that  noble  perfon-- 
age  who  is  too  intimately  conneéled  with 
us  to  permit  me  to  put  his  modefty  to 
the  blufti  by  an  homage  which  I  fliould 
have  fo  much  pleafure  in  ren4ering  to 
his  talents  and  virtues. 

The 
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The  body  of  the  grandees  fiirnifl^s  at 
prefent  but  few  members  tQ  the  churchf 
which  in  Spain  has  npt  fo  iQ^ny  aittrac;- 
tipns  for  the  vanity  of  gr^t  families  as 
in  other  catholic  kingdoms  of  Europe  ; 
but  the  few  individuals  qf  t)iis  cls^fs  who 
have  devoted  themfelves  to  thç  façre^ 
duties,  without  regard  towprldly  con* 
fiderations,  are  exemplary  for  their  learn, 
mg  and  piety.  The  oji:4ly  digijify  with 
which  they  at  prefent  are  invefted,  is 
that  of  Patriarch  of  the  Indies,  wlio  at  the 
coiirt  of  Spain  performs  the  f  unâions  of 
grand  almoner.  This  is  not  merely  a  place 
of  ceremony  ;  he  who  hold?  it  is  conftantf 
ly  in  waiting  near  the  perfon  <é  the  fo- 
vereign.  No  othpr  grandees,  except  thofe 
in  aftual  fervice  are  near  the  monarch} 
thefc  are  the  grand-mafter  of  his  boufeT 
hold,  his  grand  equerry,  his  Sifmilkr  iff 
corps  J  his  firft  equerry,  two  gentlemen  of 
the  chamber,  the  captain  of  the  gqardç 
in  quarter,  and  he  who  attends  the 
prince  of  Ailurias,  his  Sumilhr  de  corps^ 
and  four  gentlemen  of  the  chamber, 
who  in  turns  fervc  him  by  two  and  two. 

This 
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iThis  priheè  ând  the  prîôCfcfs  of  AïturiaB^ 
hàVé  èàth  lîheîr  grand-maftfcr  and  gnuid 
èqtaeriy  î  which  great  officer*  tcmftandj 
îtlide  ttèiar  the  peifotis  of  their  bi^« 
hefïes.  All  the  otheif  grandees  havt 
their  fi*ed  refidfence  at  Ma<irid,  whence 
they  are  btit  niiomfentarily  ab^t  to  make 
their  coiitt.  Some,  though  but  few 
almolt  bonltàDtlj  fefide  in  thi^  capitals  of 
provinces  ;  but  I  know  none  who  habi- 
tually rëtiâe  on  their  eft^es,  which  they 
dignify  witli  the  pompbus  titie  of  SMesi 
^IkJ  Which^^rom  their^xtent  and  the  pri- 
vilèges annexed  to  them,  are  not  altoge- 
ther unworthy  of  the  tide. 

The  dignity  of  grandee  is  not  an- 
nounced by  any  exterior  ^infignia.  Thofe 
who  are  gentlemen  of  th«e  chamber  wear 
a  golden  Icey,  There  Are  fix  orders  of 
knighthood  in  Spain  ;  bat  not  one  to 
which  the  grandees  have  an  exclufive 
right.  The  inoft  diftinguiflied  is  the 
brder  of  the  golde^  fleece,  founded  by 
Philip  the  Good,  duke  of  Burgundy,  and 
which  the  court  oi*  Vienna  continues 

to 
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to  confer  in  concurrence  with  that  of» 
Madrid,  although  the  former  had  re-' 
nounccd  this  prerogative,  by  the  treaty 
which  terminated  the  great  quarrel  be- 
tween Philip  V,  and  the  archdqke.  The 
number  of  knights  of  the  golden  fleece 
is  very  limited  in  Spain,  and  this  is  the 
order,,  which  of  all  thofe  in  Europe,  has 
beft  preferved  its  anciçnt  fplendour. 

There  are  alfo  fouf  mUitafy  orders, 
founded  at  the  time  of  the  crufades  ; 
and  fmce  the  time  of  Ferdinand  the  Ca- 
tholic, the  king,  has  been  grand 'matter 
of  them  all.  They  are  thofe  of  Santiago^ 
Calatravûy  Monteza^  and  jilcantara.  The 
three  firft  are  diftinguiflied  by  a  red  rib- 
bon, and  the  laft  by  a  green  one.  Thefe 
four  orders  have  commanderies,  which 
are  conferred  by  the  king.  They  were 
for  a  long  time  given  to  every  clafs  of  per- 
fons,  provided  they  could  bring  the  re- 
quifite  proofs.  Charles  III,  recalled 
^themto  the  fpirit  of  their  firft  inftitution, 
V  and  prescribed  to  himfelf  an  irrevocable 
law  to  bcftaw  theiii  on  none  but  military 

men. 
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men.  •  An  honourable  diftinftion  for  the 
reft  of  the  fubjeâs  was  therefore  want- 
ing.    This  he  fupplied  in  1 771  by  creat- 
ing a  fifth  order,  which  bears  his  name, 
and  is  dedicated  to  the  conception  of  the 
virgin.    It  is  compofed  of  two  claffes  : 
that    of  the  great    croffes  and  fimple 
knights.      The  great  croffes  wear  the 
great  ribband  of  the  order.  Iky  blue,  edged 
with  white.     On  days  of  ceremony  the/ 
are  clothed  in  a  great  mantle  with  thefe 
two  colours,    and  wear  a  collar   upon 
which   are   alternatively  difplayed  the 
arms    of    Caftile   and  the    king's  cy- 
pher. 

The  number  of  the  great  croffes  fhould 
be  limited  to  fixty.  When  the  ordqr 
was  firft  eftablifhed  the  members  were 
chofen  from  among  the  grandees,  except 
•  two  of  the  great  officers,  one  of  which 
was  the  archbifhop  of  Toledo,  and  the 
other  the  Patriarch  of  the  Indies.  A 
Ihort  time  afterwards  the  king  made  an 
exception  to  this  rule,  in  favour  of  his 
marine  minifter,  the  marquis  of  Cafte- 

jon. 
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jon.  This  exception  was  afterwards  ex- 
tended ;  though  the  order  was  ftil!  con- 
fined to  the  moft  eminent  perfonages  of 
the  kingdom,  fuch  as  the  minifters  and 
fome  general  officers,  diftingniflied  either 
by  their  zeal  or  fervices. 

The  fimple  knights  were  two  hundred 
in  number,  each  enjoying  a  peniion  of 
a  thoufand  livres  (about  forty  pounds). 
A  few  yeai-s  fince  the  king  bellowed  diis 
leflfer  order  upon  fome  perfons  in  France, 
who  are  not  reckoned  in  the  original 
number.  In  their  favour  he  has  de- 
parted from  the  ftatute  which  rendered 
this  order  incompatible  with  all  others, 
by  pCTmiting  it  to  be  aflbciated  with  the 
crofs  of  St.  Louis. 

Proofs  of  nobility  are  neceflary  to 
this  latter  order,  as  well  as  to  the  four 
military  ones  ;  this  I  muil  believe,  bc- 
caufe  I  have  been  affured  <rf  it  by  feve- 
ral  people  of  v^acity,  otherwife  I  ihoukl 
have  had  my<k>ubtsctf  its  truth, or  have 
imagined  a.t  leaft  that  thero  were  feveral 
mçans  of  eluding  the  law. 

k 
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it  is  true,  that  nobility  in  nioft  of  the 
]^rovinces  of  Spain,  is.  not  difficult  to 
cftabliih. 

■ 

It  is  fufficieht  that  he  who  afpifes  to 
this  diftinftion  proves  himfelf,  and  his 
anceftôfs,  to  hâve  lived  nobly,  with- 
out having  exercifed  any  of  the  profef- 
iions,  few  in  number,  which  law  and 
prejudice  declare  to  be  vile  ;  he  is  then 
reputed  a  gentleman  by  defccnt  ;  hiJal^ 
go  ;  for  in  Spain,  nobility  by  creation 
is  unknown.  Some  humorifts  have 
obferved,  that  there  arc  whole  provinces 
of  which  all  the  inhabitants  are  gen- 
tlemen :  nor  is  this  any  great  exaggera- 
tion» 

Philip  V»  ennobled  all  the  Bifcayans* 
All  the  Afturians  are  believed  to  be 
defccnded  from  the  ancient  Gfoths,  who 
took  refuge  in  the  mountains  of  Aftu- 
ria,  and  are  reputed  noble  on  account 
of  this  honourable  origin*  But  there 
cannot  be  a  more  glaring  abfurdity  than 
to  imagine  that  two  or  three  hundred 

Voh.  L  I  thou* 
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tbod^nd  raçn,  who  fettled  fome  ceti^ 
tories  4go  in  a  foi^U  province,  were  all 
noble.  If  all  men  meafured  live  fet^ 
fix  inches  the  words  giant  and  dwarf 
^oi;ld  be  obliterated  from  the  diétion- 
airy.  Nobility  neceifarily  fiippofes  vk 
qu>re^  numerous  clafs,  who  are  ignoble^ 
Thus»  in  fa£t,  there  are  in  Bifcay  a&d 
Afturia,  as  in  other  parts  of  Suropei^ 
<}iitiQguiAied  fapiilie?»  in  the  opinion  oS 
th^  public,  who  ](iarver  made  a  great  A^ 
gure  in  the  diûrié^  ia  which  th^y  refide>. 
either  by  their  opulence,  or  the  places 
thcty  have  held;  aod  whatever  may  be, 
tJ^  pretenfions  of  pbfcure  neigh^bour-^ 
jjfig  families,  the  i[ormer  aff^ét  a  pre^ 
eminence,  which  thefe  acknowledge  by 
their  homages  :  this,  however,  prevents 
not  the  latter  froin  cherifhiiig  the  ideas 
of;  grandeur,  which  preferves  in  theit 
mti)^S:  a  npblenefs  undoubtedly  prefer--j 
abk  to  thq  chimerical  nobility  of  blood  : 
fo  th^t  if  by  chance  they  arrive  ajt  fomQ 
employment  lefsobfcure  than  their  birth», 
they  think  they  have  only  regained  their 

proper  pi ace>  and  .are  lef§  infolent  and 

vain 
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vàiû  than  moft  upftarts  iri  other  eoun"^ 
tries.  I  have  more  than  once  remarked 
this  diftingui(hing  chara6teri(lic,  even 
in  the  loweft  ranks  of  the  Afturians 
and  Bifcayans.  They  have,  in  their  ap- 
pearance, fomething  more  haughty,  ahd 
are  much  lefs  humble  in  their  homages. 
They  are  not  awed  either  by  titles  or 
riches.  A  man  in  place,  is  in  their  eyes 
a  fortunate  man,  who  has  won  in  the 
royal  lottery,  in  which  they  all  have  a  . 
ticket,  and  may  win  in  their  turn  ;  and 
this  prejudice,  ridiculous  as  it  may  feem^ 
keeps  them  on  their  guard  againft  mean- 
nefs,  and  even  againft  degrading  crimes. 

Notwithftanding  thofe  imperceptible 
gradations^  which  in  Spain  feparate  the 
nobility  from  the  inferior  ranks^  the 
proofs  requited,  in  certain  cafts,  are 
clofely  examined  :  but  there,  as  well  as 
in  other  countries,  money  and  intereft 
procure  genealogifts  not  over  fcrupu- 
lous.  A  refledtion,  applicable  to  every 
nation,  may  be  made  with  refpe£l  to 
the   nobility  of  Spain,  which  is,  that 

I  z  the 
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the  lefs  a  monarch  is  limited,  the  more 
arbitrary  are  thefe  diûinélions,  and  the 
more  irregular  the  gradations.  Dëfpots, 
even  thofe.the  leaft  tyrannical,  prefer  or 
negle<St  their  fubjefts,  according  to  their 
caprices.  Unlimited  monarchies,  more 
or  lefs,  approach  this  uncertainty  :  and 
there  are  few  in  which  the  fovereign 
authority  is  lefs  circumfcribed  than  in 
Spain, 

Under  the  ancient  form  of  govern» 
ment  it  was  more  confined;  but  it 
changed  by  degrees,  and  without  com- 
motion. The  intermediate  ranks  Scarce- 
ly exift:  in  name. 

* 
The    hiftory    of   Spain     fufficiently 

proves  how  great  an  influence  the  Cortes 
had  in  the  moft  important  affairs  of 
government,  in  war,  peace,  and  the  le-^ 
vying  of  taxes.  Thefe,  for  a  long  time 
paft,  have  not  been  aflembled,  except 
for  the»  fake  of  form.  And  the  fove- 
reigns,  without  violence,  without  for- 
mally, rejecting  their  intervention,  have 

found 
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fbuhd  means  to  elude  their  authority. 
They  promulgate  from  the  throne  or- 
dinances under  the  name  of  pragmatiques^ 
the  preambles  of  which  give  M^  to  un- 
der ft  and,  that  they  claim  the  fiaime  au- 
thority  as  if  they  had  been  publifhed  in 
th^^affembly  of  the  Cottes  ;•  which  are 
li^ver  convoked  except  at  the  .aççeffion 
6f  a  new  fovereigri  to  the  throne,  to  ad- 
minil}:ër  to  him  an  oath:  in  the  name  of 
the  nation,  and  to  fweiar  to  him  '  fide- 
lity/ .    ^  ^  .         .  • 

« 

.On  this  occifidn,  letters  of  cohvo- 
cation  are  fent  to  all  the  grandees,  to 
all  perfons  bearing  titles  of^Caftile,  to 
all  the  prelates,  and  to  eveiy  city  which 
ha.s  a  right  to  fend  deputies  to  the 
Cortes.  The  two  firft  claffes  reprefent 
the  nobility,  the  priefts  fit  in  the  name 
of  the  clergy,  and  the  cities  which  de- 
pute one  of  their  magiftrates,  reprefcnt 
the  people.  Except  on  thefe  occafions, 
gf  which  there  have  been  but  two  cx- 
amples  in  the  pfefent  century,  the 
Cortes   of  the  whole   kingdom,  have 

I  3  not 
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not  been  affembled  fince  17 13,  whert 
Philip  V.  convoked  them  to  give  their 
approbation  to  the  pragmatic  fan6tion, 
which  changed  the  Order  of  fucceflloni 
tôthethroae. 

They  are<  ftill  confulted,  for  the  fak<9 
of  fornf,  in  certain  cafes?  but  then  the 
members  of  whicli  they  are  compofed 
correfpond  with  each  other,  without 
affembling.  A  faint  image  of  them,  how-^ 
ever,  remains  in  an  aflembly,  which 
conftantly  refides  at  Madrid,  under  the 
name  of  Diputadas  dd  los  Reynos  (deputies 
of  the  kingdom)^ 


At  their  breaking  up  in  17 13,  it  was 
regulated,  that  they  fhould  be  repre» 
fented  by  a  permanent  committee,  whofe 
office  it  Ihould  be  to  watch  over  the  ad- 
miniftration  of  that  part  of  the  taxes, 
known  by  the  natne  of  Millones^  an4 
which  had  been  granted  under  Philip  IL 
with  the  formal  confent  of  the  Cortes, 
upon  certain  conditions,  which  the  mo- 
narch fwore  to  pbferve.  They  retained 

the 
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the  admin îftration  of  thefe  impofts  un* 
til  the  year  1718,  when  Cardinal  Albe- 
roni,  vvhofe  ardent  and  imperious  ge- 
jiiu*  was  Irritated  at  fuch  Ihàcklcs,  tranf- 
ferred  it  to  the  hands  of  the  fovereign. 
From  that  time  the  aflemhly  of  depu- 
ties of  the  kingdoms,  held  no  more  of 
the  ftaté  revenues  .  than  the.  fmall  por- 
tion, necçflkry  to  pay  the  falaries  and 
defray  the  jexpences  of  the  members. 
Thefe  are  eight  in  number,  and  are 
chofen  in  the  following  manner  : 

But  firft  it  tvili  be  proper  to  obferve, 
that  the  divifion  of  Spain  into  kingdoms 
and  provinces,  as  defcribëd  in  ^maps 
and  geographical  treatifes,  has  fcarcely 
any  place  in  fa6l.  The  government 
knows  but  one  divifion,  the  provinces  of 
the  crown  of  Cajtïle^  anà  thofe  of  the  crown 
of  Aragon.  Thefe  two  parts  of  the 
monarchy  differ,  from  each  other  with 
refpeft  to  the  adminiftration,  form, 
and  colleé^ion  of  taxes  ;  a  diftincSbion 
which  had  its  origin  at  the  time  when 
Caftile  and  Aragon  were  united  by  the 

I  4  mar* 
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marriage  of  Ifabella  and  Ferdinand  theCa^ 
tholic,  and  which  lince  that  time  has  un-? 
dergonç  but  few  alterations.  The  crown 
of  Aragon  pofleffed  only  Aragon,  pro* 
perly  fo  called,  Catalonia,  thç  kingdom  of 
Valejitia,  and  that  of  Majorca  compofed 
of  the  ancient  Balearic  iflands,  Majprca, 
Minorca,  and  Ivica»  The  crown  of  Caf- 
tile  pofleffed  the  reft  of  the  Spanifh  mo-? 
narchy.  The  deputies  of  the  kingdoms 
are  chofen  according  to  this  divifion* 
All  the  provinces  of  Çaftilç  unite  to 
name  fix  ;  Catalonia  and  Majorca  one  ; 
and  the  Regencies  of  Valeijci^  and  Ara* 
gon  ele6t  the  eighth.  Thefe  deputieç 
fit  but  for  fix  years,  at  the  end  of  which 
a  new  nomination  takes  place  in  the 
fame  manner.  As  a  ireli6l  of  their  an- 
cient rights,  they  ftill  retain  the  privi^ 
lege  of  being,  by  virtue  of  their  places, 
members  of  the  council  of  Finance,  by 
which  thefovereign  communicates  to  the 
nation  the  neceflity  qf  levying  any  ne^y 
tax  ;  aijà  the  approbation  they  are  fup-r 
pofçd  to  give  to  the  royal  refolution  is 
^  ihacjp^  of  the  confent  of  the  Cortes^ 

with-» 
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^ithPTit  which  taxes  could  not  formerly 
be  jeithpr  levied  or  augmented.  ,  But  it 
is  eafy  to  perceive  how  feeble  this  ram- 
part of  liberty  mu  ft  be,  which  is  only 
formed  of  a  fmall  number  of  citizens, 
Tvho  poffefs  -but  little  real  power,  are 
under  the  controul  of  government  from 
which  îhey  expeél  favours  and  prefer-r 
ments,  apd  who,  after  all,  reprefent 
pQly  the  people,  thç  moft  numerous  but 
tbp  kaft  refpeéiçd  part  of  the  nation» 
The  provinces  of  Bifcay  and  Navarre, 
which  havei  affemblies  apd  particular 
privileges,  fend  alfo,  on  fome  accafions, 
deputies  to  the  throne,  but  they  do  not 
make.  g.  part  of  the  body  of  the  deputies 
of  the  kingdom,  and  their  conftituents 
fix  at  pleafure  the  objed  and  dijr^tibi^ 
çf  their  ten^por^ry  miffion. 

We  may  perceive  from  this  Iketch 
how  little  the  fovereign  authority  is  li-^ 
mited  in  Spain,  The  will  of  the  mo-^ 
parch  is  alfo  carried  into  execution  by 
feveral  permanent  bodies,  under. thç 
papag  of  Cogncils^  who  are  the  inters 

preterç 
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preters  and  keepers  of  the  laws,  and  of 
which  we  fhall  fpeak  more  particularly 
after  having  conduéted  the  reader  to 
Madrid. 

Before  we  quit  the  refidence  of  the 
fovereign,  it  will  be  proper  to  fay  fome- 
thing  farther  concerning  the  minifters 
who  are  coiiftantly  near  his  perfon; 
and  with  whom  alone,  at  prefent,  hë 
fhares  the  weight  of  toyalty.  Their  au» 
thority  was  formerly  counter-balanced 
by  the  council  of  ftate,  which  was  con- 
fulted  on  all  important  occafions  ;  which 
ftill  fubfifts  and  forms  the  moft  diftin- 
guifhed  body  in  the  monarchy;  but 
which,  fince  the  adminiftration  of  car- 
dinal  Alberqni,  has  not  been  permitted 
to  affemble  or  exercife  its  fundtions.. 
The  place  of  counfellor  of  (late  is  now 
only  honorary,  with  a  confiderable  fa- 
lary  annexed  to  it,  and  furnifhes  the  fo- 
vereign with  the  means  of  rewarding 
thofe  of  his  fubjefts  who  have  deferved 
well  of  the  ftate,  in  the  moft  diftin- 
guifhed  employments.  The  various  of- 
fices 
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fices  of  adminiflratioil  generally  lead  to 
this  appointment  at  the  end  of  a  few 
years,  and  formerly  the  minifters  had 
not  the  title  of  excellence  until  they 
tvere  thus  promoted.  But  at  the  re- 
cent nomination  of  M.  de  Valdeu  to  the 
marine  department,  the  king  ordained 
fhat  :^from  that  time  all  his  miniflers 

*  ■ 

ihould  bear  that  title,  even  before  they 
became  eounfellors  of  ftate.. 

As  there  are  ftill  important  cafes  in 
which  the  fovereign^  modeft  enough 
to  diftruft  his  own  difcernment,  wifhes 
to  receive  the  advice  of  thofe  whom  he 
honours  with  his  confidence,  he  fup- 
plies  the  want  of  the  afTcmblies  of  thef 
eounfellors  of  ftate,  by  uniting  his  mi- 
niflers in  a  committee. 

The  adminiftration  of  the  kingdom  is 
divided  into  fix  principal  departments. 
The  minifter  of  foreign  affairs  is  in  many 
refpeéls  the  direfting  minifter,  and 
receives,  as  a  mark  of  diftindtion,  the 
title  of  fecretary  of  it^te.    The  minifter 

of 
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of  war  Jias  but  a  circumfcribed  autho- 
rity. He  is  prefident  of  the  council  of 
war,  which  is  rather  a  tribunal  than  a 
hoard  of  adminiftration  ;  but  the  infpcc-r 
tors  of  the  infantry,  and  thofc  of  thi^ 
cavalry,  dragoons,  and  provincial  regi- 
ments, draw  up.  a  ftatement  of  whatever 
relates  to  the  corps  of  which  they  havEj 
the  direction,  and  the  minifter  at  war 
has  only  to  prefent  the  memorials  tKeyj 
give  in  to  the  king. 

The  marine  minifter  has  no  aflbciates* 
The  chiefs  of  the  three  departments^ 
and  the  infpeftofs  of  the  marine  are 
jiamed  by  the  king  on  the  reprefentation 
of  the  minifter  ;  the  marine  ordinances 
prepared  by  him  alone  require  only  the 
fan£tion  of  the  fovereign. 

The  minifter  of  finances  (hould  pro- 
perly be  under  the  infpe£lion  of  the  fu- 
perintendant  general  of  that  depart- 
ment ;  but  thefe  two  offices  were  fome 
time  Cnce  united,  and  will  probably -be 
fp  continued;   the  reparation  of  them 

would 
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Would  multiply  without   neceflity  the 
fprings  of  government,  and  the  interefts 
pf  the  ftate  require  they  fliould  be  fimpli- 
fied  as  much  as  permanent  forms,  thofe 
facred  bulwarks  of  juftice  and  property, 
will  admit.  Befides,  when  the  fovereiga 
believes  he  has  found  in  a  fubjeél  the 
capacity  and  integrity  required  for  the 
adminiftrationof  his  finances,  why  fliould 
he  put  over  him  other  infpedlors  than 
his  own  confcience,  and  the  zealous  wifli 
to  juftify  fo  flattering  a  choice?  The 
animadverfion  of  a  cenfor  could,  in  fuch 
a  cafe,  produce  nothing  but  divifions  and 
miftrnft,  which  would  operate  to  the  dif- 
advantage  of  the  fcrvice.     The  event 
has  juftified  thefe  reflexions,  in  the  per- 
fons  of  three   miniliers  who  have  go- 
verned the  finances  of  Cha,rles  III.  Thefe 
jninifters  are,  befides,  by  their  office, 
prefidents  of  the  council  of  finance. 

The    minifter  of   the  Indies  has  the 
moft  extenfive  department  in  all  the  mo- 
narchy, for  in  him  is  centered  the  civil, 
military,  ecclefiaftical  and  financial  go- 
vernment 
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yernment  of  Spanifh  America,  and  it 
may  be  faid>  that  in  the  whole  political 
world  there  is  no  miaifter  whofe  depart- 
ment comprehends  fo  many  diiSèrçnt  ob'-^* 
je6l;5.  Had  Auguftus  committed  to  one  fin- 
gte  njinifter  the  government  of  the  whole 
Roman  empire,  his  power  would  only  have 
extended  to  a  fmall  part  of  nuxlern  Eu^ 
Tope»  the  coafts  of  Africa,  and  fome  pro- 
vinces of  A  fia  ;  for  the  Roman  empire  at 
the  time  it  was  moft  extenfivc,  was  not  to 
fee  compared  to  that  immenfe  country 
which,  from  the  north  of  California^ 
ftretches  to  the  ftreights  of  Magellan, 
and  forms  the  dominions  of  the  Spani(h 
monarch  in  America,  and  the  depart- 
ment of  the  miniftcr  of  the  Indies  ? 

The  minifter  of  favour  and  juflice 
has  his  department  in  the  judiciary  and 
ecclefiaftical  affairs  ;  but  his  autho* 
rity  is  circumfcribed  by  the  great  cham- 
ber (Camaraj  of  the  council  of  Caftile, 
of  which  we  Ihall  treat  in  another  place  ; 
and  with  refpe£t  to  the  nomination  to 
benefices    by  the  intervention  of  the 

king's 
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king*s  confcflbrr  The  latter,  however,  is 
not  coaftitutionalv  hut  depends  upon  the 
will  of  the  monarch,  and  the  confi- 
dence with  which  he  honours  the  direc«- 
tor  of  his  confcience. 

Thcfe  fix  offices  are  ufually  filled  by 
fix  different  perfons  ;  but  until  the  year 
1776,.  the  fame  minifler  held  thofe  of 
the  marine  and  the  Indies^  which  are  fo 
conneéted,  that  the  good  of  the  nation 
will,  perhaps»  require  them  to  be  again 
united.  They  are  at  prefent  feparate  ; 
Don  Jofèph  de  Galvez  poffefTes  that  of 
the  Indies»  which  was  conferred  upon 
him  in  the  year  above-mentioned.  Eu- 
rope and  America  may  judge  whether  or 
not  this  adminiflration  has  been  fuccefs^ 
fill,  and  whether  the  aétive  genius  of 
the  minifter  has  contributed  to  render 
flourifhing  the  moft  extenfive  colony 
that  ever  a  mother  country  had  under 
its  dominion.  Don  Antonio  de  Valde£ 
has  prefided  over  the  marine  depart-^- 
ment  fince   the  year  1783,  and  began 

his 
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his  adminiftration  under  the  moft  hap-* 
py  aufpices.  At  the  death  of  Don  Mi-? 
guel  de  Mufquiz,  who  was  minifter  at 
war  and  of  the  finances,  thefe  two  de* 
partments  were  confided  to  Don  Pedro  de 
L^erena,  intendant  of  the  four  kingdoms 
of  Andalufia.  I  quitted  Spain  about  that 
time,  and  have  hot  fmce  had  an  oppor* 
tunity  of  learning  the  public  opinion  of 
the  new  minijfter* 


The  department  for  foreign  affairs 
fince  the  refignation  of  the  marquis  of 
Grimaldi  has  been  in  the  pofTeffion  of 
the  count  of  Florida  Blanca^  whofe  ta- 
lents were  difplayed  at  Rome  under  thé 
pontificate  of  Clement  XIV,  and  in  the 
moft  delicate  circumftances.  He  has 
fince  united  to  this  department  that  of 
favour  and  juftice,  the  fuperintendancy 
of  the  poft-ftages,  with  that  of  the 
royal  roads  and  public  magazines,  I 
have  been  affgred  that  nothing  was 
wanting  to  this  refpe^able  minifter  but 
better  health    to  qualify  him  for   the 

great 
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great  tafk  he  has  impofed  upon  him- 
felf. 

The  ftability  of  minifters  is  one  of  the 
tnoft  remarkable  particularities  of  the 
fcourt  of  Spain.  The  monarch,  whoia 
difpofing  of  thefe  eminent  places,  con- 
fult$  public  opinion,  has  hitherto  had 
the  rare  happinefs  of  never  having  his 
approbation  difhonoured  by  the  event. 
For  which  reafon  his  minifters,  with- 
out abandoning  themfelves  to  indolence^ 
which  this  fecurity  might  naturally  pro- 
duce, ardently  labourto  juftify  his  con- 
fidence, and  lofe  not  that  time  which 
to  them  is  fo  precious,  in  watching  the 
latent  fprings  of  intrigue,  and  difcon* 
certing  its  fecret  machinations.  They 
have  the  courage  to  form  vaft  projects, 
becaufe  they  know  that  death  only  can 
prevent  their  execution,  and  are  certain 

9 

of  finding  a  constant  fupport  in  the  be- 
nevolence of  the  monarch.  Nothing  di- 
verts them  from  their  principal  objeét. 
Pleafure5  do  not  abound  at  the  Spanifh 
court  ;  there  are  no  theatrical  reprefen- 
VoL.  I.  K  tations 
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tations  of  any  kind  ;  the  amufement  of 
the  fovereign  and  the  princes  is  confined 
to  the  chace.  This  is  a  great  inconve- 
nience to  the  idlers  about  the  court,  but 
very  advantageous  to  public  affairs.  Mi- 
nifters  may  there  dedicate  their  whole 
time  to  their  bufmefs,  and  give  frequent 
audiences.  I  have  often  greatly  admired 
the  fimple  and  regular  life  they  lead  ; 
walking  is  almofl  the  only  amufe- 
ment they,  permit  themfelves.  Nothing 
lefs  than  the  efleemof  the  nation  and  the 
love  ot  public  good  can  recompenfe  them 
for  fo  intirely  renouncing  the  greater 
part  of  the  pleafures  of  life.  I  never  was 
intimate  with  any  of  them,  but  accord- 
ing to  what  I  have  heard,  they  feel  no 
regret  at  the  felf-denial  which  their  fitua- 
tions  require.  Their  principal  fociety 
confifls  of  their  clerks,  who  habitually 
eat  at  their  table.  This  reciprocal  con- 
ftraint  has  fome  particular  inconve- 
niences, but  there  refults  from  it  a 
greater  union  between  the  heads  and  the 
fubalterns,  and  more  unanimity  in  the 
conduct  of  affairs.    Thofe  who  difpatch 

them 
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them  under  the  eye  of  the  minifter  are 
noti  in  fa6t,  merely  clerks  ;  they  may 
rather  be  compared  to  the  principals  of 
our  offices.  To  be  appointed  to  thefe 
places,  it  is  neceflary  to  have  given 
proofs  of  talents  in  fome  confidential 
employment.  There  are  undoubtedly 
abufes  in  the  public  offices  of  the  court 
of  Spain  as  well  as  in  all  others  ;  orders 
are  there  eluded,  and  perhaps  traiteroufly 
divulged  as  in  other  countries  ;  but  in 
general,  corruption  is  very  ràre^  and 
perfons  in  office  are  polite  and  obliging  ; 
this  is  the  unanimous  opinion  of  thofe 
who  have  had  any  conneétions  or  bufi* 
nefs  with  them. 

,        .  .        . 

it  may  reafottaBly  be  fuppofèd  that 

with  the  few  refources  which  the  court 

of  Spain  prefents,  it    confifts  only  of 

thofe  who  are  confined  there  bv  their 

places.  At  St.  Ildefonfo  it  is  almofl;  de- 

ferted^  fo  that  the  royal  perfonages  are 

for  the  moft  part  reduced  to  the  fociety. 

of  thofe  whofe   ferviccs  require  their 

attelidance.      The  princefs  of  Afturias 

K  2  her- 
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hcrfelf,  whofc  obliging  manners,  wit  and 
graces  irrefiftably  charm  all  thofe  who 
approach  her,  pafTes  moil  of  her  time  in 
private,  where  fhc  has  few  other  plea- 
fnres  than  thofe  of  mufic  and  converfa^ 
tion«  The  prince,  her  hufband,  has  a  tafte 
for  mufic  and  moit  of  the  fine  arts  ;  he 
patronizes  that  of  painting  in  partictdar^ 
and  not  fatisfied  with  the  mafter-pieces 
with  which  the  palace  of  the  king  his 
&ther  is  furniihed,  he  is  making  a  col* 
leAion  of  the  beft  paintings  of  different 
fchools,  in  which  he  is  affifted  by  two 
of  his  valets  de  chambres,  one  a  French-* 
man,  the  other  an  Italian*    Some  years 
ago,  on  the  vague  expreffion  of  a  wifh^ 
which  was  taken  notice  of  by  one  of 
them,   Louis  XVI,  fent  him  two  fine 
paintings  by  Vernet»    The  prince  has 
become  fo  partial  to  the  produélions  of 
the  pencil  of  that  mafter,  that  in  the 
efcurial  there  is  a  little  cabinet  of  which 
all  the  pannels  are  finilhed  by  the  hand 
of  this  great  painter» 

Th« 
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Th«  apartments  of  the  palace  of  St. 
Ildefonfo  are,  if  I  may  fo  fpeak,  hung 
with  paintings.  Thofe  of  the  firft  royal 
anti- chamber  ure  flattering  to  a  French 
obferver  ;  he  there  paffes  in  review,  as 
in  an  hiftorical  galleiy,  firft  an  elegant 
portrait  of  Louis  XIV,  by  Rigaud  ;  and 
next  that  of  Louis  XV.  when  a  child  ; 
thofe  of  the  regent,  the  duke  of  Ven- 
dôme, thelaftdukeof  Parma,  of  the  houfc 
of  Farnefe  and  his  duchefs,  as  alfo  thofe  of 
Charles  HI,  wîien  he  went  to  take  pof- 
feffion  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  and 
Philip  V,  on  his  arrival  in  Spain  ;  the 
latter  of  which  made  a  great  imprefliejn 
on  me  as  well  as  «many  other  perfons  by 
the  mild  and  noble  countenance  which 

refemblesthat  of  the  count  d'Artois.  It 
is  rather  furprifing  that  this  portrait 
fliould  be  placed  near  that  of  the  arch* 
duke.  It  might  be  imagined  by  this  lin- 
gular union  that  at  the  termination  of 
the  quarrel  of  thefe  two  princes,  the 
archduke  had  fentto  his  fortunate  rival, 
his  portrait,  as  a  pledge  of  their  recon«» 
ciliation,  and  that  it  vas  placed  in  a  pa- 
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lace,  in  which  the  duke,  whofe  likei^efs 
it  was,  had' conceived  the  hope  of  afcend^r 
ing  the  throne.  The  chamber  adjoin<r 
ing  is  that  in  which  the  king  dines*  It 
has  a  view  of  one  of  the  fined  cafcades 
in  the  garden,  which  is  furrounded  by 
double  \yalls  of  verdure.  The  neareft 
trees  (hade  the  balcony,  and  their  fha- 
dows  gently  wave  on  the  pannels  within. 
This  room  is  alfo  decorated  with  feveral 
paintings,  among  which  are  fome  by 
'  Murillo  and  Solimena.  I  mean  not  to 
enumerate  all  thofe  in  the  adjoining 
apartments.  I  fhall  only  obferve,  that 
according  to  çpnnoiiTeurs  there  is  a  fine 
one  of  St.  Sebaftian,  by  Guido  ;  an  ex- 
cellent copy  of  a  Magdalen  by  the  fame 
mailer  ;  and  a  Flemifh  family  by  Ru-: 
bens^  in  which  we  fee  the  ftrongefl:  ex- 
preffion.  There  is  alfp  a  piifture  by  Pouf- 
fin,  but  it  is  placed  fo  high  that  I  coijld 
not  diftinguiih  the  fubjedt  ;  two  heads 
by  Mengs,  a  fmall  piece  by  Amiconi, 
in  which  three  beautiful  angels  of  rather 
too  faint  a  white,  hold  the  facred  wind- 
ing ^heet  unfplçjed  ;  the  portraits  of  the 
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prîaces  of  Conde  and  M.  de  Turenne, 
upon  the  fame  canvafs,  by  Vandyck  ; 
with  feveral  other  pieces  of  a  fmaller  fize 
to  be  feen  in  the  king's  cabinet.  There 
are  alfo  a  confiderable  number  in  the 
apartments  of  the  prince  and  princefs  of 
Afturias.  Among  others  are  three  of 
krger  dimenfions  in  their  dining-room, 
which,  reprefent  the  three  principal  pe- 
riods of  the  life  of  Job.  In  that  of  the 
Infanta  Maria- Jofepha  is  a  Roman  cha- 
rity fo  ftriking  as  to  excite  univerfal  ad- 
miration ;  the  colouring  is  highly  iinifh- 
ed,  and  in  the  heads  there  is  a  noble- 
.  nefs  and  propriety  which  infpires  equal 
admiration  and  refpeét.  In  the  draw- 
ing-room of  the  princefs  there  is  one 
painting,  Angular  from  its  extraordinary 
fize,  and  the  number  of  figures  it  con-? 
tains.  By  their  odd  drefles,  fo  little  rer 
fembling  thofe  of  the  age,  the  artift  may 
be  fuppofed  a  Fleming.  It  prefents 
all  the  various  circumftances  of  the  re* 
paft  at  which  Herod,  to  pleafe  his  daugh? 
ter,  ordered  John  the  Baptilt  to  Ije  be- 
headed.   It  is  natural  to  im^ine  that 
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the  painter  intfetided  by  this  allegory. ta 
perpetuate  a  remembrance  of  the  death  of 
the  unfortunate  Don  Carlos  :  this  is  one 
of  thoffe  old  traditions  ^hich  time  has  ren-: 
dered  faered,  and  of  which  the  age  and 
origin  are  equally   unknown.     I  (hall 
hot  farther  enlarge  this  long  lift,  which 
will  convey  no  information  to  connoif- 
feufs,  and  is  infufficient  for  the  igno- 
rant.   Thofe  of  our  readers  who  wi{h 
for  a  more  complete  one  may  cpnfult 
two  journeys  into  Spain  not  long  fince 
given  to  the  public,  one  by  Mr.  Twifs^ 
and  the  other  by  Mr.  Swinburn  *. 

Let  us  now  defcend  to  the  gallery j^ 
which  occupies  all  the  front  on  the  fide 
towards  the  gardens.  Here  are  alfq 
fome  paintings,  and  among  others,  two 
good  copies,  one  from  Raphael,  the  other 
from  Giulio  Romano,  and  two  ot  three 

*  Thefc  two  Englifhmcn,  who  havç  lately  writ- 
ten upon  Spain 9  are  not  in  equal  repute  in  theif 
own  country.  Mr.  Swinburn,  known  by  other 
travels,  difpkys  in  his  work  confidefable  tàftti 
tni  learning,  3d4  is  preferred  to  Mr*  Twifs. 
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pretty  heads  in  Mofaic  ;  but  what  is  moft 
valuable  is  a  confiderable  number  of  an- 
tiques,  moft  of  which  were  purchafe4 
in  /taly  by  Philip  V,  and  formerly  made 
9.  part  of  the  cabinet  of  queen  Chriftma* 
Thofe  which  moft  engaged  my  attention 
were  a  cylindrical  altar,  on  which  the 
proceflion  of  Silenusis  fculptured  in  bafs 
relief  ;  a  coloflal  Cleopatra  ;  a  ftattie  of 
Jupiter  wielding    his  thunder,  feverai 
VeiHifes  of  the  fize  of  the  human  figure  t 
pight  mufes  a  little  mutilated,  in  which 
modern  and  unlkilful  hands  have  endea- 
voured to  repair  the  injuries  of  time  ;  and 
pf  which  the  drapery  is  remarkable  for  its 
Jightnefs  ;  two  groups  which  are  banifli- 
ed  to  a  corner,  as  if  they  were  afhamcd  to 
retrace  the  unimproving  fixions  ©f  my- 
thology; two  of  the  adulterous  amours  of 
Jupiter,  in  the  pious  abodes  of  catholic 
^kings,  a  Leda  and  a  Ganymede,  who  carefs 
without  fulpicion  the  immodeft  birds, 
whofe  figure  the  god  ha'd  aflumed  ;  and 
a  fmall  figure  of  Seneca  feated  and  wrap^ 
ped  in  his  mantle.  But  the  antique  fculp- 
^ures  which  more  particularly  merit  the 

attention 
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attention  of  connoiffeurs,  and  the  fight 
of  which  alone  is  fufficient  to*  recom* 
pence  the  fatigues  of  a  journey  to  Spain 
are  the  young  fawn  carrying  a  kid  and 
the  group  of  Caftor  and  Pollux,  two 
original  mafter-pieces  of  antiquity  in  per- 
feet  prefervation,  copies  of  which,  in 
marhle,  ftone,  and  plaifter  are  every 
where  found  by  the  fide  of  thofe  of 
the  Venus  de  Medicis,  the  Laocoon, 
the  Apollo  Belvidere,  and  the  Farne- 
fian.  Hercules. 

In  an  apartment  in  the  galleiy  the 
fined  marbles  of  Spain,  in  columns, 
vafes,  and  bufts,  feem  to  vie  with  the 
produ6lions  tranfmitted  to  us  from  an- 
tiquity; yet  notwithftanding  the  excel- 
lence of  thofe  modern  performances  they 
onlyferve  to  render  the  fuperiority  of 
the  venerable  remains  of  antiquity  ftill 
more  apparent.  A  fmall  corridor,  adjoin- 
ing to  the  gallery,  contains  in  piles  every 
thing  for  which  no  place  could  be 
found  in  the  latter,  Egyptian  ftatues, 
fragments  of  columns,  bafs  reliefs,  bulls 

and 
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^d  other  antiques,  configned  to  duft, 
^eftruélive  infe6ts,  and  whatever  an- 
ticipates the  ravages  of  time.  It  is 
to  be  regretted,  that  a  court  whofe  fo- 
vereigns  know  fo  well  how  to  value  and 
encourage  the  arts,  fliould  not  have 
chofen  a  more  convenient  place  s  in 
which  thefe  precious  monuments  might 
be  preferved  from  the  de(lru6Uon  by 
which  they  are  threatened. 

Without  the  caftle  of  St.  Ildefonfo, 
proofs  of  the  vigilance  of  the  monarch, 
and  his  tafte  for  ufeful  eftablifhmentSy 
appear  on  every  fide.  His  prime  mi-r 
nifter,  worthy  of  feconding  the  bene- 
ficent views  of  his  mafter,  remarked  to 
him  that  the  country  round  St.  Ilde- 
fonfo  contained  numbers  of  poor  peo- 
ple, women  and  children,  who  through 
want  of  employtnent  were  reduced  to 
lead  an  idle  life,  which  might  fow  the 
feeds  of  every  kind  of  vice  ;  the  mo- 
parch  immediately  eftablifhed»  not  far 
from  his  palace,  a  manufacture  in  which 
(h^fp  perfons,  until  t^ien  incapable  of 

ren- 
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rendering  themfelves  ufeftii,  weave  and 
prepare  Rnens  of  different  qualities.  THie 
edifice  which  contains  thrati  rofc,  as  if* 
by  magic,  at  the  command,  of  the  fo^ 
vcreign.  in  1781,  it  had  not  been 
thought  of.  À  manufaélurer  at  Leon 
liad  the  mortification  of  feeing  govcrn-r 
ment  flop  in  its  progrefs  a  confidcrabte 
manïifaârory,  which  had  been  confided 
to  his  direéUon*  He  w^as  orxiered  to 
St.  Ildefonfo,  and  before  the  month  of 
Auguft  1783.  theref  were  upwards  of 
twenty  looms  employed  in  the  new  ma* 
nufaâx^,  and  two  ^reat  machines  for 
prdîîng  and  wafhing  the  linen  ;  this 
however  is  but  a  trifle,  compared  to 
what  Spain  has  done,  and  has  yet  to 
do  before  (he  can  become  independent 
of  foreigners  with  refpeâ:  to  thefe  arti-^ 
cles.  Nature  has,  in  this  particular, 
been  as  kind  to  her  as  in  all  others  ;  fhe 
derived  advantîiges  from  it  at  the  period 
of  her  greateft  fplendor.  The  Spaniards 
manufa6fcuped  all  kinds  of  houfhold 
linen,  and  did  not  import  ffom  their 
pcjghbours  a  third  of  what  they  do  at 

pre- 
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prefent.  Thqy  arc  now  in  tie  way  of 
regaining  thofe  advantages,  being  con- 
vinced that  Arragon  is  proper  for  the 
cultivation  of  hemp  and  âax. 

In  Bifcay  thefc  already  flourifh,  and 
in  Âilaria,  Old  Caftilc,  and  particularlyt 
in  the  kingdom  of  Granada,  of  which, 
the  hemp  and  flax  arc  preferable  ta 
thofe  which  Spain  is  ftill  obliged  to  pro- 
cure from  the  north  for  the  ufe  of  her 
navy,  people  begin  feriouily  to  inedi- 
tate  fimilar  eftabiifliments.  But  Galicia 
is  the  only  province  in  which  the  ma- 
nufacture of  Hnens  is  in  any  very  ad» 
vanced  ftate.  This  province  produces 
linen  for  eve^ y  kind  of  ufe,  fufficient  for 
its  own  cônfumption,  and  even  fenda 
fome  to  Madrid  and  into  Andalufia.  Let 
not  foreign  merchants,  however,  who 
fend  linen  to  Spain  be  alarmed;  were 
all  the  provinces  imm»liately  to  follow 
the  example  of  that  of  Galicia,  her  vaft 
colonies,  would,  for  a  long  time,  afford 
an  ahnoft  incxhauûiblc  market  for  the 
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linens  of  Brittany,  Silefia,  Switzerland 
and  Ireland. 

Near  the  new  eftablifhed  manufa£tur0 
for  articles  of  neceffity,  there  is  one  of 
luxury,  begun  in  the  reign  of  Philip  V. 
this  is  a  manufaéture  of  lûôking-glafTes^ 
the  only  one  of  the  kind  in  Spain.  It 
was  at  firil  only  a  common  glafs  manu- 
faétory,  which  ftill  exifts,  and  produces 
tolerably  good  bottles^  and  white  glafs 
extremely  well  cut.  I  purchafed  fome 
on  which  cyphers,  letters,  and  pleafing 
landfcapes  are  ingenioully  engraved* 
This  was  the  firft  ftep  towards  a  far 
more  enlarged  undertaking*  The  look-^ 
ing  glafs  manufaâory  of  St.  Ildefonfo 
may  be  compared  with  the  fined  efta- 
blifhments  of  the  kind  ;  drawings  of  it 
may  be  feen  in  the  plates  of  the  French 
Encyclopédie.  The  edifice  is  fpacious 
and  well  contrived  ;  it  contains  two 
furnaces  and  twenty  ovens,  in  which 
the  glafs  gradually  cools  after,  having 
been  run.  They  make  glaffes  of  all  d\^ 
menfions,    from  common    fquares   to 

thofc 
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thofe  of  the  greateft  fize.  They  are  not 
fo  clear,  and  are  perhaps  lefs  poiifhed 
than  thofe  of  Venice  and  St.  Gobin  ;  but 
no  manufafture  has  yet  produced  them 
of  fuch  large  dimenfions.  The  opera- 
tion of  calling  them  is  performed  with 
much  precifion.  The  count  d* Artois 
had  the  curiofity  to  be  prefent  at  it; 
the  glafs  run  in  his  prefence  was,  as  well 
as  I  can  remepber^  a  hundred  and  thirty 
inches  long  by  fixty-fivc  wide,  and  I 
was  affured  that  there  were  others  which 
exceeded  it  in  fize.  They  are  chipped 
in  a  long  gallery  joining  to  the  manu- 
faélory,  and  at  the  diftance  of  a  quar- 
ter of  a  league  there  is  a  machine  put 
in  motion  by  water,  which  gives  them 
their  laft  polifli  ;  they  are  afterwards 
taken  to  Madrid,  where  they  are  filvered. 
The  king  has  fome  of  the  fineft  to  de- 
corate his  apartments  ;  of  others  he 
makes  prefents  to  the  courts  moft  inti* 
mately  conneéted  with  that  of  Spain. 

In  1783,  his  majefty  added  fome  of 
thefc  glalTes  to  the  prefents  he  fent  to 

the 
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the  Ottoman  court,  with  which  he  had 
juft  concluded  a  treaty*  It  cannot  but 
be  highly  pleafing  to  an  enlarged  and 
philofophical  mind  to  refleft  that,  not- 
withftanding  the  prejudices  of  religion 
and  politics  vjrhich  formerly  divided 
xiations»  the  arts  have  edablifhed  be* 
twcen  them  an  exchange  of  articles  of 
luxury  throughout  all  Europe,  and  that 
the  beauties  of  the  feraglio  may  admire 
themfelves  in  glalFes  fabricated  at  St.  II- 
defonfo,  whilft  Turkey  carpets  cover 
the  fiooi's  of  French  apartments.  The 
reft  of  the  produce  of  the  manufaftory 
of  St.  Ildefonfo  is  fold  at  Madrid,  and 
in  the*  provinces,  for  the  king*s  ac- 
count ;  but  it  may  eafily  be  "imagined 
that  the  profits  are  too  fmall  to  reim* 
burfe  the  expences  of  fo  extenfive  an 
eftabiifhment,  which,  except  the  article, 
of  wood,  is  fo  diftant  from  all  the  raw 
materials  it  employs.  Situated  as  it  is, 
far  inland,  furrounded  by  lofty  moun*» 
tains,  and  at  a  confiderable  diftancfr 
irom  any  navigable  river,  it  ought  cer- 
tainly to  be  numbered  among  the  efta^ 
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Mifhments  of  luxury  which  profpcr 
near  the  throne,  and  contribute  to  add 
to  its  fplendor. 

I  was  at  St.  Ildefonfo  during  the  whole 
time  the  count  d'Artois  remained  there. 
The  count,  as  well  as  all  the  perfons 
who  accompanied  him,  appeared  ex- 
tremely fenfible  of  the  polite  reception 
they  met  with  ;  and  the  court,  notwith- 
ftanding  the  natural  gravity  of  its  dif- 
pofition,  feemed  pleafed  to  fee  one  of 
the  greateft  ornaments  of  that  of  France 
.fubmit  to  Spanifli  etiquette,  to  the  re- 
gular and  little  varied  manner  of  life 
habitual  to  the  fovereign,  and  render^ 
ing,  with  the  cordial  warmth  of  a  re- 
fpe63tive  and  affcâionate  nephew,  his  du- 
ties to  the  kiog  his  uncle;  fometinicfS 
partaking  with  him  the  peaceful  recre- 
ation of  fifhing  and  the  pleafur^s  of  the 
jchace,  which,  for  the  monarch  of 
Spain,  are  almoft  as  filent  as  the  for- 
mer, and  quietly  paffing  the  remainder 
of  his  time  with  the  amiable  nobility  of 
his  fuite,  either  in  the  palace  of  the 
Voit»  I.  h  king 
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or  in    the  hotel   of  the  French  aoH 
bafladoFt    The   court  remarked^    with 
equal  fatisfaéiion»  the  intimate  connec* 
tion  formed  between  two  auguft  princes, 
already  of  almoft  equal  rank,  and  whq 
mutually  to  love    only  .wanted  to  be 
acquainted  ;  two  princes  worthy  of  each 
other  by  their  franki^eii  and  loyalty^ 
one  the  heir  to  the  crown  of  Spain,  and 
the  other  the  fécond  fupport  of  that 
of  France»    This  attachment  which  re* 
fleâed  benevolencç    upop   thofe  who 
furrounded  them,  would  have  been  fuf-r 
Vicient  to  have  deftroyed  the  préjudices 
of  the  prince  of  Afturias  (if  ever  he  had 
any)  againft  a  nation  of  which  he  had 
not  till  then  been  able  to  judge  unde^r 
fuch   favourable  circumftances.     After 
t:his  agreeable  interview^  he  muft  have 
bçlieyed,    that  our  fuperficial  exterior 
might  poflibly   conceal   cftimable  (Qua- 
lities,   and  that    tlie    elegance  of  our 
manners  excludes  none  of   the  virtues 
which  fubdue  thç  heart  and  give  new 
Juftre  %o  the  graces.     I   flatter  myfelf 
that   Che    RiÇeting  in  which  %hc  tu'q 
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prîficcs  had  an  opportunity  of  forming 
a  judgment  of  each  other,  will  ftill  more 
contribute  to  the  glory  and  happiuefs  of 
the  houfe  of  Boijrbop,  by  ftrengthening 
the  ties  by  which  its  two  branches 
fhould  be  upited.  We  perhaps  do  not 
fnfficiently  confider  the  influence  which 
the  perfonal  attachment  of  two  princes 
deftined  to  reign,  or  to  be  continually 
near  the  throne,  jnuft  have  upon  the 
happinefs  of  nations.  How  many  bloody 
wars  would  have  been  prevented,  had  ^ 
f^vereigns,  or  their  minifters,  been  known 
to  each  other  perfonally,  and  not  merely 
by  the  falfe  light  of  political  négociation 
and  intrigue.  Ambition,  that  unnatural 
and  violent  ebullition  of  the  mind,  be- 
fore which  the  happinefs  it  purfues  per- 
petually flies,  would  undoubtedly  yield 
to  milder  pallions,  more  analogous  to 
the  natural  goodnefs'  of  the  human 
heart  ;  and  the  efFeéts  of  that  univerfal 
benevolence  which  is  encreafed  and  pro- 
pagated by  being  exercifed  would  fre- 
qAlently  triumph  over  the  frigid  cal- 
culations of  cabinets. 
:  L  2  Let 
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J>t  us  therefore  congratulate  our  phi» 
lofophical  age,  which  by  extending  the 
taftc  for  travelling  even  to  fovereigns 
themfelves,  will  by  degrees  fee  the  prer 
judices  that  divide  courts  and  empires 
yanifti,  and  perhaps  deftroy  the  fource 
of  wjars j  which  were  never  longer  or 
more  bloody  than  between  fovereigns 
who  faw  not  eabh  other,  but  through 
the  illufions  of  falfe  glory,  and  between 
whom  no  interview  ever  tempered  the 
bitternefjs  of  national  hatred. 

The  ftay  of  the  count  d'Artois  at  St. 
Ildefonfo,  which  has  caufed  and  wiU 
exGufe  this  digreffion,  continued  a  fortr 
night  ;  his  highnefs  went  afterwards  to 
Madrid.    The  duke  of  Bourbon  arrived 

,  at  St.  Ildefonfo  on  the  day  of  the  count's 
departure,  and  remained  there  twenty- 
four  hours.  Though  he  travelled  under 
the  name  of  the  count  of  Dammartin, 

^  the  Spanifh  monarch  gave  orders  that 
he  ftiould  be  treated  as  a  prince  of  hjs 
family.  He  was  not  dazzled  by  the 
Jipmage  paid  to   his    rank;  he  was  a 

Bourbon 
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tiourbori  to  none  but  the  king  and  his 
family.  To  all  the  reft  of  the  court  he 
was  a  private  individual,  whofe  exterior 
grace,  engaging  manners  and  modefty 
won  every  heart.  He  found  the  count 
d*  Artois  at  Madrid  ;  and  thefe  two  princes 
vifited  together  the  curiofities  of  the 
capital,  weht  to  the  theatre^  and  were 
^refent  at  a  bull-fight* 

The  Caftilians  every  where  flocked 
about  them,  aSd  it  was  eafy  to  perceive 
that  curiofity  was  not  the  only  motive 
of  the  eagernefs  with  which  perfons  of 
both  fexe^,  all  rahkSj  aiid  every  age 
preflcd  to  fee  them.  I  will,  on  this  oc- 
Cafioh,  relate  ah  anecdote  trifling  in  it- 
felf,  but  which  will  ferve  to  prove  with 
what  circumfpeétion  it  is  neceflary  to 
judge  concerning  a  nation  with  whofe 
language  and  manners-  we  are  not  per- 
feétly  acquainted.  ^  When  the  princes 
had  vifited  the  palace  of  Buen-Rctiro, 
their  condu6lors,  who  knew  no  Ian- 
guage  but  the  Simniih,^  alked  them  if 
they  would  go  and  fee  la  China.    Some 
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of  the  attendants  to  the  princes  thought 
they  were  alked  if  they  were  going 
to  China^  and  laughed  at  the  abford 
queftion.  The  truth,  however,  was, 
that  thefe  good  people  propofed  to 
them  to  go  to  the  manufa<5lory  of  por- 
celain, which  in  Spanilh  is  called  Chinas 
as  fluffs  which  come  from  Batavia  are 
called  after  the  Dutch  colony  of  that 
name,  and  linens  made  in  Silefia,  BrC'- 
tagnes.  How  many  errors  in  the  nar- 
ratives of  travellers  arif(p^  frcHR  fimilair 
raiftakes  I 

But  leaving  the  count  d^Artois  and 
the  duke  of  Bourbon  to  continue  their 
journey  to  the  camp  of  St.  Roch,  let  u» 
now  return  to  St,  Ildefonfp,  the  envirôûs- 
of  which  have  ftill  feveral  claims^  to  qçï, 
attention^ 

At  the  dïftaïKe  of  z  quartej"  of  at 
Jeague  from  this  royal- matifipa  funs  a 
little  river  (the  Erçfma}  which  fejVefr 
for  the  inttocent  pleafures  of  the  ioYp^ 
seign,  aad  often  reflefts  his  imiage.  The 
banks  have   ou  each  fkle  a  caufeway», 

OS 
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tyt  Where  thç  ground  r^qpires  théine 
there  $ire  ftçne  or  iod  (leps.  It  is  ei)« 
Clofed  bet^jsen  tvro  pUibi^  of  rocjcs^ 
grouped  i»  tb<5  jtooft  romantic  ttiapner* 
It9  limpid  w«tçr$  fbmetiQa£3  run  tuii)ul« 
tuoufly  over  leffer  rocks  in  thç  bed  p^ 
the  river»  or  precipitate  thcmfelves  by 
natural  cafcades,  fomëtidâfss  fbrniing 
fmall  bafons  which  fervç  as  ^fylums  to 
the  trout  deftined  to  pafs  frpm  the  hook 
of  his  Catholic  majefty  to  his  table*  In 
fome  places  this  river  is  feparated  by. 
little  meadows  from  copfes  of  green 
oak»  with  which  that  part  of  the  coun* 
.try  abounds^  In  others  tufted  Ihrubs 
are  feen  upon  the  tops  of  the  rocks^  or 
hang  waving  from  their  fides. 

Reader»  if  ever  you  flioiild  rèfidé  foi", 
iome  time  at  St.  Udefonfo,  and  Una 
yonrlelf  wearied  with  the  dull  magni-» 
ficence  which  reigns  in  the  palaces  of 
kings^  repair  to  the  banks  of  the  Eref- 
mzi:  there  you  will  find  one  of  the  fineft 
£nglifli  gardens  Nature  eVer  formed; 
not  will  you  regret  thofe  at  the  diftance 
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of  a  quarter  of  a  league  in  which  ait 
has  difplayed  all  its  luxury:  and  you  wil! 
return  more  fatisfied  with  yourfelf  and 
kfs  defirous  of  the  falfe  enjoyments 
which  pomp  procures  at  an  enormous 
èxpence* 

The  court  of  Spain  goes  onCe  a  year 
to  alarm  the  Naiades  of  the  Erefma,  by 
the  noife  of  a  general  deer-hunting  The 
rendezvous  is  upon  the  banks  of  this 
little  river,  about  a  league  from  the 
caftle  of  St.  Ildefonfo.  Some  days  pre- 
vious to  the  arrival  of  the  court,  a  num- 
ber  of  peafants  are  fcnt  to  the  neigh- 
bouring woods  and  hills  to  drive  before 
them  the  deer  with  which  the  country 
plentifully  abounds.  The  prefcribed 
limits  are  by  degrees  narrowed,  until  the 
time  fixed  for  r ou fmg  tlie  game.  The 
fport  then  becomes  excellent  :  the 
deer  run  in  fmall  herds  on  all  fides, 
feemingly  perceiving  the  danger  into 
which  they  are  driven,  after  which  they 
face  about  and  endeavour  to  brave 
the    running    fire   of   mufquetry  that* 

threatens 


threatens  them  in  the  rear  ;  but  obcy-^ 
ihg  the  impulfes  of  fear,  antd  failing 
in  their  attempt,  they  pafs  in  clôfér 
herds  through  the  fatal  defile,  where 
the  king,  his  fons,  and  the  other  princes, 
placed  in  ambufcade,  wait  their  arrival* 
Their  agility  now  becomes  their  laft  re- 
fource,  and  faves  the  greater  number. 
Out  of  three  or  four  thoufand,  and 
fometimes  more,  which  thus  pafs  in  re- 
view, about  a  hundred  falL  Some  re- 
main dead  upon  the  fpot,  others  carry 
away  with  them  the  mortal  wound,  and 
fly  to  conceal  their  agony  in  the  thickets. 
Their  bodies,  whilft  yet  in  palpitation, 
are  brought  and  arranged  upon  the  field 
of  battle.  Thefe  are  numbered  with  a 
cruel  fatisfaftion,  for  which  a  philpfo- 
.pher  would  reproach  himfelf,  but  which 
it  is  agreed  to  pardon  in  hunters.  The 
whole  court,  the  ambaffadors  and  fo« 
reign  minifters  commonly  take  part  in 
tjiis  amufement,  which  is  repeated  to- 
wards the  end  of  every  vifit  to  the  Ef- 
curial.  The  counts  of  Artois  and  Dam- 
martin   were  invited  as  they   returned 

from 
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froin  the  camp  ci  St.Rocby  jan4  ther^ 
appearpda^  a6lors.  They  perhaps  would 
have  wiûiued  for  a  lefe  eafy  viâcny  over 
the  timid  inhabitants  of  the  woods^ 
which  they  are  acçuftomed  to  chafe,  and 
not  coolly  to  maflacre  ;  but  th^  forefts  of 
Compiegne  and  Fo^ktahv^bleau  had  never 
offered  them  thoie  legions  of  fleet  herds, 
filing,  off  by  thoufaadp  before  them,  and 
-this  fight,  perhaps,  the  only  one  of  the 
kind  in  Europe,  feeined  highly  to  gra« 
tify  their  curiofity.  ' 

There  is  another  place  to  which,  during 
the  vifit  to  St.  Udefonfo,  the  catholic 
king  goes  once  to  carry  thither  the  noife 
and  tierror  which  accompany  the  chafe* 
i  aQean  the  environs  of  Paular,  a  mo- 
naftery  of  Carthufians,  at  the  foot  and 
oa  the  other  fide  of  the  enormous' 
mountains  which  command  the  caftle« 
During  the  reft  of  the  year  it  is  the 
afylum  of  peace  and  filence*  The  Pau- 
lar,  one  of  the  richeft  convents  of  the 
Carthufians  in  Spain,  is  fituated  in  a 
dharmtng  valley,*  wintered  by  a  confider- 

able 
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able:  rivulet j  which  runs  gendy  through 
the  groves  and  meadows.    Thjs  (Ireani 
drives  a  paper-mill,  the  noife  of  which 
is  the  only  found  repeated  by  the  foli- 
tary  echoes  of  the  neighbourhood.    A 
Frenchman,  for  in  what  country  is  not 
a  Frenchman  to  be  found,  nianâges  this 
manufacture   on    the  .  account   of  the 
monks,  and  feems  in  this  corner  of  the 
world  to  have  forgotten  both  his  couîi* 
try  and  language.    We  one  day  reoog-; 
nized  each  other^  by  that  fpeciês  of  in- 
ftin<â  by  which  two  natives  of  the  fame 
country  are  reciprocally  attraéted,  who 
firft  explain  themfelves  by  a  fmile,  of 
which  their  common  language  f<ipil  be- 
comes the  interpreter;    I  had:l)een  jb6 
vifit  the  monaftery  of  Paulari  ahd  had 
forgotten  to  provide  my ftlf  with  letters 
of  recommendation  to  the  prior.  'Ex- 
cluded  from  this  pious  afylum,  I  ex-* 
piatcd    my    negligence  by  wandering, 
without  knowing  whether  I  weôt,  and 
without  provifions,  about  thé  inoftaftery. 
My  guardian  angel,  or;  the  genius  of , the 
couetry^  coaduifted  idë'Ttowàrds  the  pa- 
per- 
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per-mill  j  I  took  the  Iticky  path,  inà 
the  direétor  of  this  little  manufaftory 
conjeiSturing  I  was  a  Frenchman,  accoft--' 
ed  me  and  offered  his  fervice.  His  in^ 
terceflion  opened  to  me  the  doors  of  the 
convent,  and  procured  me  proofs  of  the 
hofpitable  generofity  of  its  filent  inha-»* 
bitants. 

There  is  nothing  remarkable  in  the 

monaitery  of  Paular,  except  the  great 

cloifter  in  which  Vincent  Carducho  has 

painted  the  principal  events  of  the  life 

of  Saint-Bruno. 
/ 

1  fliall  now  accompany  the  reader  to 
thç  caftle  of  Rio  Frio  three  leagues  from 
St.  Ildefonfo.  Herds  of  deer  wander  in 
the  woods  by  which  it  is  furrounded. 
Thefe  animals,  which  in  general  are  fo 
timid,  appear  to  live  here  in  a  fecurity 
that  excites  furprife  in  the  traveller, 
and  which  is  difturbed  but  once  a  y^ar, 
when  the  king  makes  them  pafs  gently 
in  review,  and  chufes  at  leifure  thofc  he 
means  to  kill.    The  caftle  of  Rio  Ffio^ 

is 
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is  fituated  in  an  extremely  fandy  foiL  It 
was  built  by  queen  Ifabella  of  Farnefe, 
who  after  the  death  of  Philip  V,  re- 
tired  to  St.  Ildefonfo  during  the  whole 
reign  of  Ferdinand  VI,  fon  of  that  mo- 
narch,  but  by  another  wife  ;  and  deter- 
mined to  make  the  caftle  of  Rio  Frio 
her  laft  abode.  That  it  might  recall  to 
her  memory  the  new  palace  of  Madrid, 
which  neither  Ihe  nor  her  huflband  had 
the  good  fortune  to  refide  in  even  a 
fingle  day,  fhe  ordered  it  to  be  built  after 
the  fame  plan,  bu^  of  lefs  dimenfions. 
Her  own  fon  Charles  III,  being  called  to 
the  throne  of  Spain  by  the  death  oIKFer- 
dinand  VI,  her  project  of  retreat  ya- 
nifhed,  and  the  caftle  of  Rio  Frio 
was  abandoned  even  before  it  was 
finifhed.j 

We  will  now  leave  St.  Ildefonfo  and 
take  the  road  to  the  Efcurial.  At  about 
three  quarters  of  a  league  from  the 
caftle  we  pafs  theErefma  over  a  bridge, 
^nd  arrive  at  Balfain,  a  village  fituated 
jn  a  hoUow  (haded  by  thick  woods.    The 
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kings  of  Spain  had  forroej-ly  ^  hunting 
feat  here,  to  which  Phili|)  V,  fometjmçs 
.went,  and  where  he  conceived  the,  pro- 
ject of  buiWipg  St.  |ldçfonfo,(  in,  this 
wild  coTintry,  iv^içh  pronnf<^  tp  gratify 
.at  once  bis  tailefpr  folitïide  and  for. the 
chace.    The  French  ambaffador,  bçforie 

♦ 

.the  kipg  bwlt  his  palace  ^t  St,.  I}4^- 
fontoy  refided  at  thiS:  ol4  :qa^k.  As  fo<m 
as  ^e  have  paiTed  it^  we  climb  for  two 
leagues  the  tops  of  the  high  mountains 
-Sirhicb  fep4Pa.t;Q  the  twp  Caftiles.  The 
road  is  Ihaded  by  high  pines,  the  tops  of 
which  are  frequently,  loft  in  thç  fogs 

.  whi»h  rife  from  the.  bofoms  of  deep  val- 
lies.    The  sir  beçomçs  infenfibly  colder 

.  us  we  approach  the  fumoiits  of  the  mouii' 
tains  ;  and  wjien  we  have  arrived  at  the 
feven  points  of  rocks  which,  from  St» 
Ildefonfo,  have  the  appearance  of  an 
iminenfe  parapet  wajl,-ar new  object  pré- 
sents itfelf. to  the  admiriîig  eye.  Before 
U5  we  view  the  vaft  p^ins  of  new  Caftiie, 

.  ^nd  pe^cftve  Madrid  poniiderably  with- 

,in  the  bouiid?  of  the  horizon  over  which 
the  fight WîWîdej'5  to  an  jjmmeiife  djftance. 

We 
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Wc  arc  here  in  another  country,  and 
find  another  Iky  and  a  different  tempera- 
ture. The  traveller  frequently  leaves 
behind  him  clouds  above  clouds,  to  which 
the  mountains  feem  to  ferve  as  bounda- 
ries, and  inftantly  pafles  into  *  the*  moft 
/ferene  air*  The  rays  of  the  fun  loft  in 
the  thick  fogs  he  had  juft  paflfed  through, 
add  colouring  and  embellifhment  to  the 
profpeâ:  around  him.  He  foon  predpi- 
tates  himfelf  rather  than  defcends  from 
the  top  of  this  magnificent  belvedere^ 
find  at  the  end  of  two  leagues  arrives  at 
the  town  of  Guadarrama,  through  which 
pafles  the  great  road  from  Paris  to  Ma- 
drid. He  crofles  this  road  to  follow  that 
which  leads  to  the  Efcurialj  at  which 
the  court  refides  fix  ^eeks  after  leaving 
St.  IldefonfOf 

This  famous  monafteiy  is  fituated  zt 
the  midway  of  the  afcent  of  the  chain 
of  mountains  which  terminate  old  Cg.f- 
tile.  The  choice  which  Philip  V,  made 
pf  this  fteep  fituation  indicates  the  fa- 
yage  and   nuelancholy  charaéter  which 
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hiftory  gives  to  th^t  prince.  We  will 
not  here,  however,  repeat  their  cenr 
fures.  The  Spaniards,  even  at  this  difî- 
tance  of  time,  havç  not  yet  abandoned 
him  to  the  cenfure  of  pofterity  as  we  havfi 
our  I^ouis  XI>  whom  he  refembled  im 
more  points  than  one.  His  memory, 
befides,  feems  to  comr^ftnd  refpeft,  at 
the  approach  of  this  royal  convent, 
where  we  perpetually  hear  him  called 
cur  holy  founder^  where  his  aflje^  are  der 
pofited,  and  where  his  image  every  where 
-meets  the  eye.  This  foundation,  as  is 
well  kjiowfli,  was  in  confequence  of  a 
vow  made  on  the  d^y  of  the  battle  of  St. 
-Quentin,  at  which,  however,  Philip  was 
not  prefent.  It  is  known  alfo  that  he 
dediciated  it  to  St.  Lawrence,  of  whom 
that  day  was  the  feaft.  In  Spain  it  is 
called  by  the  name,  of  this  faint  (San 
Lorenzo)  ancf  every  thing  in  the  Efcurial 
reminds  us  of  the  inftrument  of  his 
martyrdom*  It  is  not  only  feen  upon  the 
doors,  windows,  altar^,  ritu^U  and  far 
cerdotal  habits,  but  the  edifice ,  itfelf 
bear?    its  form.     It  is  a  quadrangular 

building 
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building  with  the  principal  front  to  the 
weft,, behind  which  is  a  mountain  ;  the 
Oppofite  fide,  which  faces  Madrid,  takes 
the  form  of  the  (hortehed  handle  of  a 
gridiroft  teVerfed  ;  and  the  four  feet  are 
reprefented  by  the  fpires  of  four  little 
fqûarc  towers  Which  rife  above  the  four 
angles.  I  \Vili  not  undertake  with  thé 
Abbé  de  Vàyràc  and  Côlmenar,  to  give  the 
number,  iio  doubt  exaggerated  by  theriii 
of  all  the  doofs,  windows.  Courts,  &c.  6f 
this  famous  convent.  In  the  whole,  it 
certainly  has  fdmething  awful,  but  it 
does  riot  perfeélly  cotrefpond  to  the  idea 
forifaed  of  it  according  to  the  accounts 
we  have  received.  Its  form  did  not  per- 
tnit  the  archite6t  to  make  the  mo  ft  of 
its  vàjîl  ^tént;  and  it  is  hot  till  we 
have  paffed  the  numerous  dornïitories^ 
and  wandered  among  the  courts,  ftair* 
cafes  and  galleries  that  the  imagination 
completes  what  a  firft  view  had  only 
iketched.  There  is  nothing  magnifi-i 
cent  in  the  architefttire.  It  has  rather 
that  ferious  fimplicity  more  proper  for 
a  convent  than  the  fplendid  elegance 
Vol.  L  •     '   m  which 
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whick  aiinouncés  the  reikiencô  of  a  great; 
rdonarch.  The  front  to  the  weft  alone 
has  a  fine  portail  formed  by  large  co- 
lumns of  the  dpric  ôrd^r,  half  ftok  in, 
the  wall/  and  on  each  fide  two.gçeaÇ  doocs> 
of  noble  dimenfions.  By  this  portail  we 
pafs  to  an  elegant  fquare  courts,;  at  the 
bottom  of  which  is  a  church.  This 
principal  entrance  is  never  open  for  the 
kings  of  Spain  and  the  princes  of  tha 
blood,  except  on  two  folemn  occaaons- 
When  they  come  for  the  firft^  time  tq 
the  Efcurial,  and  when  their  remains  are 
depofited  there  in  thef  vault  which  awaits; 
therii.  I  could  not  but  imagine  I  per-^ 
ceived  the  emblem  of  the  gates  of  life^ 
stnd  thofe  of  eternity,  whichy  for  thfli 
children  of  kings,  as  well  as  for  the 
ineaneft  of  mortals,  open  but  once  and 
immediately  fhut  again  for  ever. 

On  this  fide,  the  doqr  of  the  church 
IS  announced  by  a  fine  periftyle  ;  over 
the  front  of  which  are  coloflal  ftatues  of 
fix  kings  of  Ifrael,  which  appear  as  in 
equilibrium  upon  their  flight  pedeftals* 

*   Thefe 
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'Thcfe  fix  kings  had  feme  Ihare  in  the, 
founding  or  rebuilding^  of  the  temple 
of  Jerufalem,  as  we  are  informed  by  the 
infcriptions  upon  the  bafe  of  their  fta- 
tues.  The  two  in  the  middle  are  David 
and  Solomon,  to  whom  the  fculptor  has 
endeavoured  to  give  the  likcnefs  of 
Charles  V,  and  Philip  II,  his  fon  ;  fo 
ingenious  has  flattery  ever  been  in  feek* 
ing  new  channels  to  convey  itsr  homage, 
and  turning  to  its  nfe  even  what  feemj 
leaft  adapted  to  its  purpofe^. 

r 

*  Thie  front  to  the  fouth  is  entirely  defti-» 
tute  of  ornament  ;  but  in  four  ftof  its  there 
are  nearly  three  hundred  windows^  The 
two  great  doors  of.  entrance  are  on  the 
oppofite  front.  The  whole  edifice  is 
built  with  hewn  itone  of  a  fpede3  of 
baftard  granite,  which  by  its  colour,  be* 
come  brown  with  time,  adds  to  the  aufte^ 
rity  of  the  building.  The  quarry  where 
it  was  dug  is  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  Efcurial,  and  it  is  faid  that  this  was 
one  motive  for  the  choice  of  the  fitua- 
tion  of  the  Efcurial.   It  furnifhed  blocks 
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of  fuch  confiderable  dimenfiotls,  that 
three  ftones  were  fufficient  to  form  the 
chambranle  of  the  greateft  door-w'ays, 
and  each  ftep  of  the  principal  ftair-cafe 
is  compofed  but  of  one. 

When  the  court  is  not  at  the  Efcu- 
rial,  it  is  but  a  vaft  convent  inhabited 
by  two  hundred  monks,  under  the 
infpeâion  of  a  prior*  At  the  arrival  of 
the  court  the  cônveat  is  transformed 
into  a  palace.  The  monks  are  banifhed 
to  the  apartments  in  the  fouth  and  weft 
fides,  and  the  principal  cells  become  the 
habitations  of  the  royal  family,  and  the 
nobility  and  gentry  of  both  fexes,  by 
whom  it  is  accompanied*  The  king 
himfelf  has  his  in  the  narrow  fpace  which 
,forms  the  handle  of  the  gridiron.  Phi- 
lip II,  feems  to  have  wifhed  to  make  this 
a  retreat,  where  fovereign  greatnefs 
might  retire  to  hide  itfelf  beneath  the 
Ihade  of  altars,  and  become  familiar- 
ized to  its  tomb  ;  and  his  fucceflprs, 
faithful  to  this  vow  of  humility,  ftill 
content  themfelves  with  the  fame  mo- 
deft 
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deft  habitation.  It  communicate?,by  a 
ftair-cafe,  with  the  ehurch  and  veftry, 
in  which  the  arts  united. have  ^ifplayed 
all  their  magJiificence, 

The  church  is  in  the  form  of  a  Gre» 
cian  crofs,  above  which  is  a  dome.  The 
whole  building  re  ft  s  upon  pillars,  per- 
haps rather  too  mafly,  in  the  interftices- 
of  which  are  fcveral  altars.  The  archi- 
te6lure  is  fimple  but  majeftic.  "  Several 
fubjeds  from  holy  writ,  and  ibme  facred 
allegories  are  painted  in  frefçô  in  the 
dome,  by  the  magical  pencil  of  Luca 
Giordano.  The  great  altar,  which  is  af- 
cended  by  twenty  fteps,  contains  three 
different  orders  of  architefture,  one  above 
the  other,  in  the  form  of  a  mutilated  py- 
ramid :  no  expence  has  been  fpared  in 
decoration.  Richnefs  and  elegance  are* 
united  in  the  tabernacle.  The  columns 
are  of  the  moft  precious  marble  ;  the 
inter  ft  ices  stre  filled  up  with  paintings  by 
Lucas  Cambiafo  and  Pellegrino  Tibaldif 
Yet  the  whole  has  fômething  parfimoni* 
DUS  in  its  appearance,  which  forms  a  ftrik^ 
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ing  Contrail  with  the  mpjefty  of  the  edi- 
fice. It  is  too  lofty  for  its  breadth,  and 
appears  to  be  crammed  by  forte  into  the 
narrow  fpace  it  occupies,  as  if  it  had  not 
been  ereéted  for  the  church  to  which  it 
belongs.  But  the  two  monuments  which  ' 
accompany  jt  are  reajly  beautiful  ;  thefe 
perfcâly   accord  with  the   firft  of  the 
three  orders   of  which  it  is  compofed, 
thaf  is  doric  with  fluted  columns.    The 
torpbs  are  thofe  of  Charles  V,  and  Phi- 
lip  II.   Thefe  two  foyereigns  are  on  their 
knees,  and  feem  to  bo^y' their  majefl:y  be- 
fore the  King  of  Kings.    They  occupy 
the  forepart  of  a  kind  of  open  chamber . . 
lined  with  black  marble,  by  the  fide  of 
the  altar.     There  is  fomething  at  once 
folemn  and  grand  in  the  two  monu- 
ynents.    The  fpeflator,  while  contemr 
plating  them,  cannot  but  profoundly  re-^ 
fleet  on  the  yaiii  infignificance  of  huf 
Jîian  grcatnefs,  and  the  abyfs  in  which 
it  is  fooner  or  later  fwallowed  up.    The 
tranquillity   that  reigns   around  them 
feems  to  be  that  of  death,  againft  which 
the  lords  of  the  ctj^rth  vainly  arm  them? 

fclve$ 
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lelyefi  with  fepukhral  pride*  Th«£e  re* 
fleé^ions  become  ftill  more  ferions  when 
applied  to  two  fovereigns^  who,  during 
their  lives,  diftwrbed  the  world  with 
their  ambition,  wid  are  now  condemned 
to  eternal  filgncé  by  the  only  law  which 
they  could  not  efcapfe.  ^ 

The  two  î»areft  jiltars  to  the  high 
altar,  aiië  thofe  of  the  Annuncig-tion 
land  St.  Jerome,  which  h3.vte  beauties  for 
devotees  ^nd  goldfmiths.  Two  great 
doors,  upon  which  arp  two  indifferent 
paintings  by  Lncâs  Cambiafo,  open  and 
leave  the  eye  dazzled  with  innumerable 
relics  in  vafes,  and  cafes  of  filver  and 
filver  gilt,  enriched  with  precioqs  flonesw 
There  js  alfo  a  large  St.  Lawrence  of 
folid  filver,  upon  the  breaft  of  which 
are  fome  fpoils  of  this  Martyr  which 
his  difciples  faved  from  the  flames.  The 
church  contains  alfo  fome  good  paintings 
by  ârtifts  of  the  fécond  order,  among  which 
are  feveral  apoftles  by  Navarette,  known 
by  the  appellation  of  the  dumb,  the  fall 
o£  the  angels,  and  the  martyi:do;n  of 

M  4  St. 
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St.  Urfula,  by  Pellegrino  Tibaldi.  In  the 
two  v:eftrics  particularly,  mafter-pieces 
of  painting  are  fcattered  with  fuch  pro- 
fufion  as  is  capable  of  fatiguing  the  adr 
miration  even  of  connoiffeurs.  In  the 
firft,  in  which  the  light  is  not  good, 
^here  are  three  by  Paul  Veronefe, 
one  by  Titian,  two  by  Tintoret,  one 
by  Rubens,  and  one  by  Spagnoletto.  The 
principal  veftry  contains  a  ftill  greater 
number,  and  would  alone  be  fufficient 
to  juftify  the  fame  of  the  EfcuriaL 

I  (hall  only  mention  the  paintings 
moft  ftriking  '  to  eyes  leaft  accuftomed 
to  judge  of  the  produ6kions  of  the  arts. 
That  which  has  the  gréateft^efFeét  is 
the  altar-piece,  by  Claude  Goello,  a 
Portugueie,  otherwife  little  known.  It 
retraces  a  fcene^,  of  which  the  veftry 
was  the  theatre.  Charles  II.  accompa- 
nied by  the  nobility  of  his  retinue,  is 
reprefented  on  his  knees  before  the  holy 
facrament,  held  by  the  prior  of  the  mo- 
naftery  ;  the  monarch  went  thither  pub" 
licly  to  fupplicate  pardon  for  the  pro- 
'  :     '  '  fanatio^ 
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fanation  of  a  hoft,  lacerated  by  impious 
hands,  and  revenged  by  a  miracle.  The 
holy  meditation    of  the  monarch,  the 
appearance  of  compunélion  in  his  fea- 
tures, the  attitude    of  the  prior,  ^and 
thofe  of  the  monks,  by  whom  he  is  fur-» 
rounded,  and  the  •  manner  in  which  fo 
many  figures  are  grouped  without  con-» 
fufion,  give  to  the  whole  of  this  painting 
the  moft  fenfible  effe6t  ;  and  although 
jt  be  far  from  the  beft    piece,   there 
is  none  which  leaves  a  greater  impref* 
fion  upon  the  generality  of  fpeétators. 
Real  connoifleurs,  and  thofe  who  are 
da?3^1ed  by  great  names,  prefer  a  fine 
holy  Virgin  by  Guido  ;  two  paintings  by 
Vandyck,    one    the   woman  taken  in 
adultery,  the  other  St  Jerome  naked  to 
the  middle,  and  writing  as  he  is  diiStated 
•to  by  an  angel,  whofe  freflmefs  of  com- 
plexion  produces  the    moft   agreeable 
•contraft  with  the  fallow  ikin  of  the  aged 
faint.     A  large  pi6ture  by  Tintoret,  in 
which  this  painter  has  indulged  all  the 
caprice  of  his  imagination,  in  giving  a 
feprefentation   of  the    Lord's    fupper* 

An 
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An  ajOTumption  by  Annibal  Carracxi  ;  fe-» 
veral  pieces  by  Titian,  and  two,  very 
admirable  for  the  colouring,  one  a  St« 
Sebaftian  of  the  nature  fize,  and  the 
other  our  Say rour  difputing  with  à  doétor 
ef  the  law  ;  three  by  Raphael  ;  one  calleii 
tAe  pearl  J  on  account  of  its  fuperior  ex* 
Gcllcnce^  is  a  holy  family,  in  which  the 
^ifant  Jefus  has  a  grace,  ajuflnefs  of  ex« 
preflion,  and  an  exaiélnefs  of  drawing 
which  belongs  only  to  this  great  mafter; 
«kid  another  the  vifitation^  in  which  the 
modefty  of  the  Virgin,  and  her  embar^ 
raflmciit  on  appearing  before  Elizabeth 
with  the  unexpeéted  and  already  appa- 
rent figns  of  her  pregnancy .  cannot  be 
too  much  adxnirçd. 

•  * 

Lefs  celebrated  artifts  have  alfo  con* 
tributed  to  the  decoration  pf  the  veftry. 
I  fhall  mention  but  two  :  the  chevalieFS 
Maxime  an4  Rpmanelli.  ^l^e  firft  has 
exhibited  the  beauty  of  Guide's  foffns  in 
the  painting  where  Chrift  difput^s  in 
the  temple  with  the  doâors,.  ^nd  thiB 
graces  ajid  fweetftcf;?  of  the  pencil  of 

Albano 
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Albano  appear  in  that  of  the  îatter,  the 
Virgin  feated  careffed  by  her  holy  infunt. 
I  cannot  leave  the  veftry  without  men- 
tioning a  kind  of  obelifk  in  filigreen, 
ornamented  with  precious  ftones^  con- 
cealed  behind  the  fine  painting  of  Claude 
Coello,  and  which  is  never  expofed  ex- 
cept at  the  celebration  of  the  miracle 
it  reprefents.  It  may  be  imagined,  with- 
out my  faying  it,  that  this  veftry  con-* 
tains,  in  large  drawers,  the  mod  rich 
facerdotal  ornaments,  chandeliers,  facred 
vafes  and  the  like,  which  are  greater 
proofs  of  the  magnificence  of  the  kings 
of  Spain  than  of  their  piety. 

The  fame  obfervation  may  be  made 
oh  the  pantheon  their  fepulchre,  to 
which  a  door  in*  the  pafTage  from  the 
church  to  the  veftry  opens.  The  ftair- 
cafe  is  entirely  covered  with  marble,  as 
js  alfo  th  einfide  of  the  pantheon.  This 
is  divided  into  feveral  chambers,  each 
of  which  has  its  particular  diftinâion. 
One  of  them  is  what  is  called  the  podri^  - 
fferOt  or  the  rçftmg  placCé  Here  the  bo- 
dies 
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dies  of  the  kings  and  the  royal  family 
are  deliverd  up  to  the  firft  ravages  of 
corruption.  The  bodies  of  the  princes 
and  princéffes  of  Spain,  who  have  not 
reigned,  are  dcpofited  in  another.  It  is 
in  this  auguft  and  difmal  affembly  that 
the  duke  of  Vendôme  is  placed,  hke  M. 
de  Turenne  at  St.  Denis,  among  the  re- 
mains of  our  kings.  Many  people  are 
ilill  of  opinion,  that  the  firft  of  thefe 
ge^er^^ls  was  interred  in  a  village  in  the 
kingdom  of  Valencia,  where  he  died. 
I  examined  the  regifter  of  the  monaf- 
tery,  and  found  an  account  of  his  re-t 
mains  being  brought  thither,  and  I  af-. 
terwards  learned,  that  they  arrived  at 
the-Efcurial  the  9th  of  September  171 2, 
and  were  received  by  my  lord  Cotron, 
captain  of  the  guards  of  Philip  V.  and 
the  count  de  Las  Torres;  that  they  were, 
firft  depofited  in  the  old  pantheon, 
whence  they  were  transferred  to  that  of 
the  princes.  The  real  pantheon  ferves 
as  the  laft  afylum  only  for  the  kings 
and  queens  of  Spain.  It  féems  as  if  they . 
wished  to  be  revenged  of  death,  which 

levels 
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levels  all  ranks,   by  making  this  pre- 
eminence furvive  them. 

It  is  impoffible  not  to  feel  a  kind  of 
religious  awe  when  we  defcend  into  this 
vault,  in  which  deceafed  grandeur  feems 
to  ftruggle  againft  annihilation  ?  A  few 
rays  of   half   extinguiflied  light    with 
difficulty   penetrate    this    cold    abode. 
To  fupply  the  defeét,  a  fuperb  luftre, 
pendant  from  the  cupola,  is  lighted  up 
on  extraordinary  occafiops  ;  but  except 
in  théfe  cafes  the  curious  are  condu6led 
by  a  flambeau  into  the  middle  of  the 
motionlefs  and  filent  affembly  of  fove- 
reigns  of  both  fcxes.    By  the  unfteady 
light  of  the  flambeau  we  difcover,  op- 
pofite  the  door  by  which  we  enter,  an, 
altar  and  a  crucifix  of  black  marble  upon 
a  pedeftal  of  porphyry."    The  reft  cor- 
refponds    to   this  melancholy  magnifi- 
cence.   The  cafes   which  contain    the 
bodies   of  the  kings    and    queens -are 
placed  on  each  fide  the  altar,  in  three 
ftories,  and  in  different  compartments, 
•  formed  by  fine  fluted  pilafters  of  mar- 
ble; 
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ble;  the  cafes  are  of  bronze,  fimple, 
yet  noble  in  their  form.  The  pantheon 
is  not  yet  full,  but  the  empty,  cafes  are 
ready  to  open  to  receive  their  depofits. 
A  falutary  yet  terrible  leffon,  which 
kings  have  not  refufed  to  receive  from 
the  bold  deiighs  of  an  able  architedt. 


Philip  II.  repofes  in  the  moft  elevated 
tomb  of  the  firft  divifion.  He  it  was 
who  laid  the  foundation  of  the  pan- 
theon ;  but  it  was  not  finifhed  till  the 
reign  of  Philip  IV.^  as  we  are  informed 
by  the  infcription  ovçr  the  inner  door 
of  the  ftair-cafe.  It  has  yet  been 
opened  but  to  two  fovereigns  of  the 
houfe  of  Bourbon,  the  young  king 
Louis  L  who  afcended  the  throne  in 
1 72 1,  and  died  the  fame  year,  and  queen 
Amelia,  wife  to  the  prefent  monarch  ; 
as  if  the  afhes  of  two  royal  houfes,  fo 
long  divided  by  political  intereft,  were 
ftill  averfe  to  uniting  even  in  the  tomb* 
Philip  V.  and  his  queen  are  interred  at 
St.  Udefonfo  ;  Ferdinand  VI.  and  queen 

Barbara 
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Barbara  his  wife,  at  Madrid,  itk  a  con- 
vent which  they  had  founded* 

t 

The  following  well-known  Uipe  caa-. 
not  be  applied  to  this  temple  of  de^th  i 

Le  tempi  qui  détruit  tout  en  affermit  les  murs*. 

The  ravages  of  time,  feconded  by 
the  damps,,  has  not  fpated  even  the 
marble.  Here  we  are  at  once  led  to  re* 
fleet  on  the  frailty  of  man,  whatever 
may  be  his  rank^  and  the-  periihable 
nature  of  his  works,  which  in  his  pride 
he  dares  confecrate  to  imnxortality. 

The  choir  of  the  monks  of  the  Ef^ 
curial  is  above  the!  great  door  of  the 
church,  and  oppofite  the  high  altar* 
The  walls  are  decorated  with  paintings 
in  frefco,  the  fubjeâs  of  which  have  re- 
lation to  S.  Jerome  and  St.  La\\Tçnce. 
The  pulpit,  notwithftanding  its  enor- 
mous  fize,  turns    upon   a   pivot    with 

*  Time,   which    deftroys  all  things,    has  given 
ftrcngth  to  the  walls. 

fur- 
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furprifing  facility.  Behind  the  choif 
is  a  mafter-piece  of  fculpture  ;  a  CHfift 
in  marble,  of  the  natural  fize  ;  it  was  ex- 
ecutcd  by  Benvenuto-Cellini,  by  vyhom 
the  conftable  de  Bourbon  was  killed  ujpon 
the  walls  of  Rome. 

From  the  fides  of  the  choir  begins  a 
gallery  which  runs  along  the  two  fronts 
of  the  church,  and  communicates  by 
Jour  doors  to  the  fir  ft  ftory  of  the  mo- 
naftery  ;  it  is  interfeéled  by  lèverai  fpaces 
between  the  joints  and  pillars  which 
contain  a  part  of  the  congregation  du- 
ring the  time  of  divine  fervice.  Thjther 
I  frequently  went,  that  I  might  be  pene- 
trated with  the  profound  fentiments 
which  enter  the  minds  of  pêrfonâ,  the 
leaft  devout,  at  the  awful  âfpeéb  of  à 
temple.  That  of  the  EfcufjJtl  difpofes 
mofe  than  any  other  to  fuch  medita- 
tions, its  mafs,  the  folidity  of  which 
has  already  furvived  its  founder,  who 
fleeps  within  its  \Valls,  almoft  two  cen- 
turies, and  will  furvive  him  for  twenty 
more;  the   memory  of   this  imperious 

mo- 
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ffidnaïcHî  \^hich  for  a  long  time  paft 
has  there  received  no  other  tribute  than 
funeral  prayers,  and  whofe  Ihgide  is  fup- 
pofed^t<>wandér  in  this  melancholy  mo- 
nument of  his  fear  and  his  piety;  the 
fdlind  of  a  hundted  voices  which  make 
the  roofs  re-echo  with  the  praifes  of 
the  eternal  being  ;  all  difpofe  the  mind 
to  ferions  reflexion,  with  which  it  is 
à'  tfeotifaiid  times  niore  fatisfied  than 
with  ^  vain  and  giddy  diffipation.  Ye 
yfilio  look  with  envy  upon  traôfient  gran- 
deur, and  who  WiflT  to  Vanquifh  that  reft- 
lefs  ambition  which  embitters  your  days 

»  •       •       • 

subtd'may  rendei:  them  culpable,  vifit  this 
temple  and  refign  yourfelves  to  medita- 
tion ;  you  will  find  your  heart  foftened 
and  your  reafon  fortified  ;  your  eyes  will 
be  filled  with  tears,  and  you  will  return 
rnôre  refigned  to  your  fate,  more  hu- 
mane and  more  happy. 

« 

On  leaving  the  gallery  to  go  to  the- 
royal  apartments,  we  pafs  a  long  cori- 
dor,  remarkable  ,for   the    paintings  in 
frefco  on  the  walls.    It  is  called  the 

Vol.  I.  N  hall 
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hall  of  battles,  becaufç  tbç  paintingl 
reprefent  f^veral  of  th<3fd  of  the  aiœiçal; 
kings  Qf  Spain  agaipft  the  Moors/  The 
perfpeéiiye  is  badly  ot)ftfved,.  bgt  th^^ 
attitijdesy  dr^ffes  aaii  the  lively  Çi0^et\;ff^ 
ing  eîfçitc  the  adjnir^lipa  of  |41  cop- 
noiflefli^s< 

Ï  (hall  not  defc^ibe  a  firjall  ^h^pfl 
adjoining  to  the  ehojr,  in  vhcih  h  9 
large  pamting  of  St.  Ferdina^ifl^  the 
mafter- piece  of  Luc»,  Giordanq^i  w4.[9f 
few  other  middliogjpeFfpcmai3te§c»  nor 
fevçral  tfthçf  plftCes  in  which  p^ting^i 
are  to  fee  jfound.  The  ^^rt  of  fa^tiguig^g, 
is  that  of  faying  every  thing* 

•  V. 

,  t  cannot,  however^  avoid  n^àtioniiig 
the  two  great  cloifters  :  one;  âhovç,  |he 
other  below  :  pavçd  with  ift^rblCj^  ?ind  ds 
taft  dimenfions.  The  paintings;  in  frefcQ 
of  the  lower  cloifter  are,  perhaps,  more 
extolled  than  they  defervc.  If  the  con* 
noifTeur  feeks  the  efFe6\s  of  pçrfp^ftive, 
and  brilliant  colourings  he  will  he  de-* 

ceived  in .  his  expeétaiions  5   but  if  he 

admires 
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adoaïres  heads  full  of  expreflidili  and  the 
great  and  vigorous  forms  of  the  fchool  o^ 
Mchael  Arigélo,  he  will  return  mpre  th^ri 
bhce  to  e)i:aiiiihe  the  principal  events  of 
the .  life  of  our  Saviour,  painted  ifi  al- 
ïnbft  coldfTal  figures  by  Pellegrino  llbal^  ^ 
di,  round  the  cloi^er. 

Both  the  dpifters  ate  entered  by  n;ir* 
tow  and  Obfpure  coridôrs.  The  chief 
defefl  in  the  archite6ture  of  the  Efcuf 
rial,  is  that>  in  general,  the  prîricîp'al  ob/ 
jeéls  are  not  fo  placed  as  to  K^ve  tlie 
bèft  efFéft.  Thé  portal  is  ïeen  but  by 
acèidéht  ;  nothing  announces  the"  great 
ftair-cafe,  you  arrivé  at  the  foot  6f  if 
before  you  fuppofé  it  to  be  near*.  There 
is  a  fine  inner  court,  ornamented  with 
two^  rows  of  porticos,  of  noble  -archi- 
teclure;  the  center  is  occupied  by  a 
fmâll  circular  temple,  with  Tour  doors, 
of  which  the  inner  columns  correfpond 
to  four  ftone  bafons,  each  as  it  were  un- 

•  * 

der  the  proteélion  of  an  angel.  This 
is  perhaps  the  mod  regular  piece  of  ar* 
chîteâùre  in  the  Efcurial  ;  but  it  fee  m  s 

Nz  to' 
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to  be  wilfully  concealed  from  the  eyes 
of  the  curious  ;  it  is  fecn  but  from  the 
windows  of  thé  two  great  cloifters,  to 
which  it  ferves  as  a  center;  and  even 

ft 

then  you  are  in  doubt  whether  it  be  a 
court  or  a  garden,  for  it  is  divided  into 
four  parts,  hid  out  and  planted  like  a 
parterre. 

The  great  cloifter  below,  which  has 
a  yiey  into  the  court,  has  four  principal 
doors  ;  two  of  which  communicate  with 
the  church  and  veftry.  By  a  third  you 
enter  the  capitulary  halU  which  con- 
tains feveral  paintings  by  Titian,  and 
one  by  'Velafquez,  repreifenting  the  Tons 
of  Ja,cob  bringing  him. the  bloodj  gar- 
ment of  their  brother  \  Jôfephr  Tjir 
cfFe6l  of  the  perfpciSlive,  and  the  cor- 
reftncis  of  the  drawing,  in  this  piece, 
are  admirable  4  but  more  noblenefs  of  de- 
fign  might  be  wifhed.  À  Virgin  by  Ra-, 
phael,  a  St.  Jerom  by  Guerchino,  a 
crowning  with  thorns  by  Vandyck,  three 
pieces  by  Rubens,  and  three  by  Spagno- 
letto  are  alfo  found  here.   But  the  pieces 

moft 
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moft  to  be  admired  in  the  capitulary 
hail,  are  three  mafterly  paintings  by 
Guido  ;  two  heads  full  of  truly  celeftial 
expreffion,  one  of  St.  Peter,  the  other 
of  St.  Paul  ;  and  a  Virgin  feated,  before 
whom  ftands  the  infant  Jefus,  Jn  a  pen- 
five  and  finç  attitude. 

The  fourth  door,  which  anfwers  to 
the  great  lower  cloifter,  is  that  of  the" 
old  church  of  the  monaftery.  {This 
alfo  contains  paintings  worthy  of  at^ 
tentiori  ;  feveral  by  Titian,  among  others, 
the  great  altar-piece,  which  reprefcints 
the  martyrdom  of  St.  Laurence  ;  threç 
by  Spagholetto,  remarkable  for  beauty  of 
colouring  ;  and  one,  a  wonderful  piece, 
by  Raphael,  which,  for  its  learned  com- 
pofition,  its  beauty,  noblenefs  of  defigQ, 
correftnefs  of  drawing,  and  every  ex- 
cellence that  charaéteriîes  the  inimita* 
ble  talent  of  this  great  matter  is  fupe» 
rior  to  all  in  the  Efcurial.  I  have  feen 
connoiffeurs  view  with  tranfport,  and 
flied  tears  of  admiration,  before  this 
fabiime  matter-piece,  without  thefe  tlc- 

N  3  licious 
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Uçîous  impreflioos  being  weakened  by  4 
refleâion  natural  enough,  «1  the  fen- 
taûical  pnion  of  pprfpn?  if  prefents  > 
thefe  are  the  Virgin  Mary,  Ghrift,  and 
St.  JerottjL  f  n  a  cardinal's  habit,  reading 
to  them  the  bible,while  the  angel  B^aphael 
conduéts  to  the  feet  of  the  ^ivjne  group 
the  young  Tobit,  who  comes  with  ^ 
timid  air  torj^nd^r  the  tir^)ute  of  his 
&ih.  The  lail  circumflance  has  given 
the  painting  the  appelktion  of  Afadom^^ 
4^1  P09  (our  lady  of  the  fi(h}# 

It  is.  inconceiveable  how  the  guniuf 
of  Raphael  could  ftoc^  tp  this  ftraag^ 
cornpofitioici,^  which, .  undoubtedly,  waaj 
preferibed  him,  and  ytt  that  the  exe-^ 
çution  ihould  bea^  up  njarks  of  fuch 
epnipijlÛQn^  If  hi*  exqijifitp  tafte  wa$ 
lioÇ  diigijftjBd  by  a  diflc^iance  which 
Çhojcks  the,  leaft  d^Kcate  ope,  \yhat  be^ 
Cpmes  of  the  rules  of  art,  and  the  pre** 
çepts.  of  i?eafon  ?  Aftef  fuch  an  exjimple| 
hpw  i^  it  paffibie  not  to  look  upoit 
|hefi.a$  fa  many  chjiinsj^  which  gepiu^ 
IP  its  iaariî)gi ,  njay  fli&l^  off  with  im^ 
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punity,  DociS  not  it  juftify  ail  the  ex- 
travagance which  fantaftical  of  ighoirant 
artifls  have  dared  to  difplay  upon  can- 
vafs,  one  arming  Abraham  with  a  pillol, 
with  which  hè  is  going  to  Ihoot  Ilaac, 
anpthet  repteferitîng  the  Virgin  with  a 
chapiet  in  her  hand,  and  a  third  in- 
troducing our  modern  artillery  in  the 
combat  of  fâtari  and  the  angels  ? 

Let  us  now  leave  the  old  church  of 
the  Efcurial  in  which  it  is  eafy  to  for^ 
get  at  fight  of  the  Madonna  deiPezj  that 
the  mon^ftery  contains  other  ôtjeéls 
worthy  the  attention  of  the  curious. 
After  having  admjred  the  fuperb'  piece 
of  Titian  (the  laft  Supper)  which 
takes  up  the  whole  .breadth  of  the  re- 
feftory  of  the  monks,  we  will  afcend 
to  the  upper  cloifter,  the  walls  of  which 
are  alfo  ornamented  with  paintings» 
There  are  feveral  not  above  mediocrity  ; 
but  fôme  by  Lucà  Giordano  are  feen  with 
plealure,  as  alfo  may  two  or^  three  by 
'$pagnoletto,and  one  by Navarette, known 

N  4  ^7 
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by  the  name  of  the  dumb,,  and  whom 
Philip  JI.  called  the  Titian  of  Spain,    ' 

.  The  ftair-cafe  which  leads  from  the 
lower  to  the  upper  clbifter,  njuft  not 
be  paffed  over  in  filence.  The-  four 
fides  of  the  frize  ancj  the  çiçUng 
are  painted  in  frefco  by  Giordânq,;  3o4 
reprefent  the  battip  of  St.  Quintin.  the 
accomplifhment  of  the  vow  of  Philip  IL 
and  the  arrival  of  that  monarch  at  the 
cejeftial  couft.  .    .  '  \ 

On  the  ""firfl:  landing-place  of  thé 
ftair-cafe  there  are  little  cloifters,  which 
lead  to  the  librarjr  of  the  EfcuriaJ,  lefs 
jremarkable  for  the  number  of  volumes 
it  contains  than  for  the  choice  of  then), 
and  more  particularly  the  iVrâbic  and 
preek  manufcripts.  Al}  the  arts  con- 
cerned in  the  decoration  ;  and  if  there 
be  a  defeéi:,  it  is  perhaps  that  of  being 
^oo  much  ornamented.  Çvery  vacant 
fpaçè  is  filled  with  paintings  ;  the  ceil- 
ing, which  is  vaulted,  is  ornamented  \yith 
/^rabefcjues,  md   figures  for  the  môf^ 
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part  ;  colofTaL  Tibaldi,  the  ixiafter  of 
Michael  Angelo,  has  here  difplayed  the 
frequently  exaggerated  vigour  of  his 
pencil  ;  his  forced  attitudes  referable 
contortions  ;  his  forms  are  fo  great  aà 
to  become  i  gigantic  ^  and  almoft  mon- 
ftrous  ;  thefe  diminifli  ^the  efFeél  of  the 
whole,  by  harrowing  the  fine  dimen* 
fions  of  the  library  and  deftroying  its 
other  decorations.  The  fhelves  which 
contain  the  books,  and  which  are  of 
precious  wood,  beautifully  carved,  ap- 
pear  trifling  beneath  the  coloflufes  of 
Tibaldi.  Above  the  fhelves  are  paint- 
ings in  frefco  by  Bartheletni  Carducho, 
which  alfo  fuffer  from  the  caufe  already 
pientipned  ;  the  fubjeâs  are  taken  from 
facred  or  profane  hiftory,  or  have  relation 
^o  the  fciences  of  which  the  (helves  below 
prefent  to  us  the  elements.  Thus  the 
council  of  Nice  is  reprefented  above  the 
books  which  treat  of  theology;  the 
death  of  Archimedes  at  the  fiege  6f  Sy- 
racufe,  indicates  thofe  which  relate  to 
mathematics  ;  and  Cicero .  pronouncing 
^is  oratiQQ  in  favour  of  Rabirjus,  the 

works 
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•bar. 

•  J 

The  fnid4ie  iaf  the  library  is  occ«p|€4 
hf  gjofees  and  tables  t  upoo  a«e  of  the 
Jfitjtef  ii9  d  fmaU  equeitrian  ftatoe  o€ 
Philip  IV,  upon  anotheF^  a  lil;«le  temple 
of  folid  fiivery  omaimented  with  lapie^r 
iazzuii  and  predioBs  (toné^  Round  theie 
are  ranged  all  the  anceâiors  of  the  qmeti 
Ann  of  Neufbdurg»  wivfc  of  Charles  11^ 
up  td  Charleniagne,  who  is  placed  iritho 
çeirtey  pf  tjie  tempie. 

In  the  intef vais  between  t)ie  (helves 

■  ■  * 

arc  portraits  of  Charles  V.  and  of  the 
thrœ  Philip?  his  fucceffors  to  the  throne 
o£  Spain.  Ye  philofophers  who,  after 
having  read  what  I  have  written,  IhâU 
vifit  thÎB  library,  ftop  before  the  por*» 
trait  of  Philip  II,  painti^d  with  great 
exa6ï;nefs  by  Pantoja  ^  la  Cruz  ;  con^* 
template  his  grave  andauftere  phyfiog- 
nomy,  and  you  will  read  an  abridgement 
-pi  the  hiftory  of  his  reigftj  but  corn* 
«tunicate  nut  the  refuk  of  youi^  reflec- 
tions 


^ 
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tîons  to  the  Monks  who  accompany  you, 
this  would  b<t  a  bad  return  for  the  obliging 
reception  you  will  receive  from  them*  If 
you  have  brogght  witji  you  to  the  Efcu*- 
rial  prejudices  againft  tbe  Spaniards  ÎA 
general,  of  againft  thé  Monks  in  parti- 
cular, you  will  certainly  lay  them  afidfe 
after  having  paffed  a  quarter  ctf  an  hour 
with  the  Jeronymites  of  this  meniaftery  ; 
you  will  be  convinced  that  under  the 
Spanifh  mantjfe,  or  even  the  rel^ious 
habits  mcM-e  obliging  manners,  more 
cprnplaifance  and  nnioré  real  goodnefs 
are  concealed^  than  are  promifed  by 
the  elegance  of  a  French  drefs^  For  the 
truth  of  what  I  here  fay,  I  may  appeal  to 
two  Danilh  profeflbrs,  who,  a  few  years 
ago,  were  fent  to  the  Efcurial  to  make 
learned  refearches,  and  Were,  perhaps', 
better  received  by  the  Monks,  notwith- 
ftanding  the  difference  of  their  manners, 
language,  and  religion,  than  they  would 
have  been  at  the  tmiverfity  of  Copenha- 
gen* They  were  lodged  in  the  convent,  and 
provided  with  every  thing  they  could 
^^iftj  with  tljie  inoft  generous  hofpitality. 

'       ^  '  '  '     AU 
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All  the  treafures  of  the  library  were 
opened  to  them,  and  they  paffed  two 
months  in  examining  and  making  tx^ 
traéts  from  the  manufcripts  which  ex*^ 
cited  their  Q;ipo(ity«  They  returned 
home  with  hearts  dee^ply  impreffed  with 
gratitude,  and  port^folios  enriched  with 
the  fruits  of  their  laborious  rer 
fearches^ 

The  obliging  generofity  they  exp^ 
rienced  on  this  occafion  was  the  more 
remarkable,  as  the  manufcripts  entrufted 
to  their  infpeélion  are  ftill  unknown  to 
the  public,  except  by  a  few  cxtra^ 
given  of  them  by  a  learned  Monk  «amed  ^ 
Caffiri.  Thefe  confift  of  two  volumes 
in  folio,  but  are  far  from  complecting  the 
extenfive  plan  the  monk  propofedto 
himfelf.  After  his  death  they  were  con- 
figned  to  another  of  the  fathers  of  the 
Efcurial,  and  the  learned  impatiently  ex- 
peel  the  refult  of  his  labours. 

The  library  of  the  Efcurial  is  open 
every  morning  and  evening  during  the 

rt^ 
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refidence  of  the  court^  and  the  Ubrarians 
refute  books  to  no  perfon.  • 

The  manufcripts  are  not  kept  in  the 
great,  library  wjiiich»,  is  open  to  evejy 
comer,  but  in  a  large  hall  above  always 
fhut  up,  and  to  which  all  the  bpoks 
profcribed  by  Spanjifh  orthodoxy  are  fent. 
The  portraits  of  fuch  natives  of  Spain 
as  have  diftinguiftied  themfelves  in  the- 
fciences,  arts,  or  in  literature  are  hung 
round  the  hall,  and  the  number  of  the 
learned  in  Spain  is  more  conûderable 
than  our  fupercilious  contempt  for  this 
natiqn  will  eafily  believe. 

This  contempt  may,  perhfips,,imagine 
it  has  found  a  fuljjeét  for  triumph  in 
the  library  of  the  Efcurial,  on  ;  viewing 
the  books  placed  the  contrary  way,  fa 
that  the  edges  of  the  leaves  are  outwards 
and  contain  their  titles  written  on  them. 
I  have  laid  it  down  as  a  rule,  particu-; 
larly  in  travelling,  never  to  form  my 
j^udgment  from  mere  appearances.  I. 
aiked  the  reafon  for  thiscuftoii^;  an4 

was 
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Was  told  that  Arias  Môritahuô,  a  learn- 
ed Spaniard  of  the  ftxtcéûth  cehturyj 
Whofe  library  had  ferVed  aâ  a  foundation 
fbt  thsft  of  the  Eîcuriaï,  ha;d  all  his  books 
placed  and  ihfcrîbed  in  that  tt^tincr^ 
which  no  doubt  appeared  to  him  to  be 
thenioft  domiiloÔious  method  of  arrang- 
mg  them  ;  that  he  had  introduced  his 
own  method  into  the  Éfclïriai  ;  and  lîncé 
his  time, 'and  for  the  fake  of  uniformitf^ 
it  had  been  followed  Witfci\refpe6l  to  thé 
tooks  afterwards  added.  This  explana^ 
fîori  proves  nothing  but  the  oddity  of 
one  man,  arid  an  attachment,  coriimoh 
to.  moft  men,  to  eftablifhed  cuftomi 
efpecialiy  when  in  themfelvès  they  ^re 
almoft  indifFeretit.  * 

:  .      •  .     ■  •  .  ■    •    "t 

*rh0  large  and  beautiful  ftair^afe 
which  leads  to  the  great  upper  doifter 
communicates  with  the  choir  of  the 
Monks  of  which  we  have  fpoken,  and 
has  a  lefler  capitulary  jiall  which  you 
Crofs  in  defcending  to  the  king*s  apart- 
ifient.  Thofe  whofe  admiration  has  notei 
been  exhaufted  by  the  noble  paintings 

they 
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théy.kave  jnft.  fôen,  will  remark  as  they 
^ftû.  bf»  aa  >  anntmciation ,  hf  Faui  Ve« 
tpoefej  a  ;  «ait  JYrty*  bf  Tintorct*  a  de-, 
fçent  from.th^  crofst  stncl  (k  3t.  Mar* 
giirett  feight«afd  by  the  s^parHidnQf  H^^^ 

4r^gant,by.Titwnî  bttt  ippfô  êipeciaJly; 
01^^  by  ^be  laps^  «laft-er,  wbricb  itf  palloil' 
%'SkO!'  ofTifiâint.  either  €>n  à€4avint  of 
ifs, . çxceilleûiçe.  o^  "  be4aii^,  'it-  f çj^f^èntH: 
Cbftrie».  V..  ftftd  Pbibp  lï*  ftdmitted  t<S 

cipal  p^çrifliFçh^.  of  ^he  ançieftC  Ivfft 
wi^h  diîir^ftefiftic  gttfibvjt99«  admiçably^ 
giptipçd  osEk  e^fih  Tide  ^nd  «i  /rent  of  th< 
painting.  .      .        . 

■ 

.  A  foiaU'ea,^!!!^^  skdjoining  to  this  hall 
caotftins  fcrer^l  relies,  oae  af  the  raU 
i^culous  urns  at;  the  m^rri^g^  of  «Cana, 
an  old  mai>uicript  of  the  life  of  St  Thç^ 
refa,  written  by  herfelf,  &c,  .- 

You  afterwâtda  ôfrîve  at  the  (iair-cafe 
ivhich  leads  to  the  king's  apartment,  asid 
in  the  way  to  it  paf§  through  a  kind  pf 
gallery  hung  with  paiating§. .  The  prin- 
cipal 
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cîpal  ones  are,  :a.  defccnt  from  the  croi^^: 
an  eitquifite  produélioti  of  the  penèil  of 
Spagnoletto  ;  and  a  large  piélure  repre*- 
fenting  Lot  and  his  daughters^  ^(rbich  lî 
GonhoiiTetir  would  be  tempted  to-  aètrî*; 
bute  to  Guido,  but  which  is  thought  td^ 
be  by  the  Chevalier  Maxime.^    Whoever 
the  painter  niay  be  it  is  one  of  the  moft 
admirable  pi<Stûres  in  the  Efciarial.    In  à 
Cornërof  the  fame  gallery  there  are  feve-* 
ral  otliers  worthy  of  attention  ;  partkti-'  ' 
larly  a  fmair picture  by  Rubens,  in  tvhith 
feveral   niartyrs,   and    particularly    $ti' 
Laurence  and  St.  Sextus,  are  grouped  in 
fuppliant  attitudes  round  the  throne  ofi 
the  Virgin.     I  fhould  never  finifh  were 
I  to  give  an  account  of  all  the  curiofi- 
ties  of  this  kind  contained  in  theEfcurial,  * 
I  have,  perhaps,  already  faid  too  much, 
both  for  thofe  who  will  never  fee  it  and 
for  others  who  are  as  well  acquainted 
with  it  as  myfelf.     Thofe  who  wifh  for 
a  more  complete  nomenclature  of  the 
curiofities  of  the   monaftery,  called  by* 
fome  the  eighth  wonder  of  the  world, 
may  confult  the  defcription  in  folio  given 

of 


of  it  by  fether  Ximénezv   otie  df  the 

•  '  "  "  • 

itibnks,   ftill  living,  and  tra^éii  îii  Spain 

•        *       *  • 

by  thé  abbé  Pbris,  a  man  of  fciife  and 
learning,  and  a  lover  of  the  fiiie  arts,  who 
has  employed  a  whole  volume  on  this 
fubjeél.  What  Lhave  fàid  is  ïu&cient  to 
inform  my  foreign  readers  that  it  is  the 
rich  '  coUeélion  of  pi6tures  which  jufti- 
fies  the  fame  of  the^-Efcurial,  and  that 
if  thofe  whbfe  devotion  has  embelTilhed 
it,  fhould  defpoil  it  of  this  part  of  its 
riches,  if  the  court  ftiould  not  come  to 
refide  there  every  year,  and  bring  ;the 
train  of  attendants  and  pomp  which  ac- 
companies it,  the  Efcurial  would  be  no- 
thing more  than  a  great  convent,  awful 
by  its  mafs  and  foHdity,  as  is  the  cafe 
with  nearly  twenty  others  in  different 
parts  of  Chriftehdom. 

The  narrow  terrace  on  each  fide, 
whence  the  eye  commands,  towards  the 
eaft,  a  very  extenfiye  but  little  varied 
profpeft,  would  not  be  fufficient  to  rank 
it  above  this  clafs.  The  abbé  de  Vayrac 
and  Colmenar,  particularly  fpeak  of  its 

*  Vbu  I.  O  im- 
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immenfe  park.  For  my  part  I  faw  no- 
thing in  the  environs  but  woods  full  of 
rocky  eminences,  interfered  with  mea- 
(iowf,  which  ar«>  feldom  green,  and 
(locked  with  innumerable  herds  of  deer. 
There  rcfults,  perhaps,  from  the  whole 
a  more  agreeable  e0ê6^,  lefs  monotonous 
and  more  pleaCng  than  that  produced 
by  the  wide  walks,  ftars,  and  obelifks, 
fo  much  admired  in  the  parks  of  the  fo- 
vereigns  of  France  andGermany  ;  but  on 
the  other  hand,  there  is  nothing  which 
prefents  the  appearance  of  grandeur  and 
magnificence,  which  we  naturally  ex- 
pea  fhould  accompany  a  royal  man- 
fion. 

From  the  terrace  of  the  convent  you 
defcend  by  fteps  cut  in.  the  fide  to  a 
garden  not  very  large,  much  decorated^ 
nor  even  carefully  cultivated»  At  the  end 
of  the  terrace,  to  the  weft,  is  a  wooden 
building  adjoining  to  the  grand  edifice» 
but  of  a  different  kind  of  architeéhire* 
This  is  perhj^ps  the  only  part  of  the 
Efcurial  where  real  elegance  attraâs  our 

notice. 
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notice  h  communicates  with  it  by  a 
gallery  which  leads  to  a^  new  building, 
parallel  with  the  principal  front  of  the 
convent,  and  which  ferves  as  lodging 
apartments  to  the  houfe  ©f  the  In- 
fants* 


Thii5  building,  placed  immediately  at 
the  foot  of  the  mountains  which  {hade 
the  Efcurial,  and  iu  the  direétion  of 
the  winds  which  force  their  way  into 
the ,  narrow  pafles,  contributes  to  abate 
their  violence.  It  however  does  not 
prevent  their  efieéts  from  being  Very 
fçnfiblç,  efpecîally  in  the  feafon  which 
the  court  paffes  at  the  Efcurial.  They 
are  the  more  troublefome,  as  they  paft 
along  the  front  to  the  norths  and  impe- 
tuoufly  fweep  the  oblong  fpace  which 
feparates  it  from  the  apartments  al- 
lotted to  the  minifters,  and  fome  of  the 
clerks  in  office^  and  which  you  are 
obliged  to  crofs  to  go  from  the  convent 
to  the  village.  If  the  exaggerated  ac« 
counts  given  to  (Grangers  are  to  be  be* 

O  3  lieved, 
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iievêd,  thefe.  furious  winds  not  only  flop 
^hofe  whopafs,  make  them  ftagger^und 
fometimcs  throw  them  down,  but -they 
blow  with  fuch  violence  againft  the 
carriages  ftationcd  before  the  palace, 
that  they  fometimes  remove  them  from 
their  places  to  the  great  aftonifhment 
.of  their  drivers. 

To  avoid  this  inconveiiience,  ,  and 
render  the  communication  from  the 
convent  to  the  village  lefs  troublefome, 
a  few  years  ago  a  fubterraneous  and 
vaulted  gallery  of  hewn  ftone  was  con- 
ftruéled,  which  runs  under  the  whole 
.length  of  the  oblong  fpace  called  Lonja. 
,Thofe  who  go  to  the  palace  may,  fhel- 
tered  by  this  impenetrable  roof,  worthy 
of  royal  rtiagnificence,  in  all  weathers, 
brave  the  -  fury  of  the  elements,  and 
difregard  the  winds -which  roar  above 
their  heads.  The  idea  is  faid  to  have 
been  given  by  M.  de  Maflbnes,  who  died 
foon  after  the  gallery  was  finiflied,  and 
whom   Ave    hfive    feen    ambaflador  in 

France, 
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Fraiîce,  prior  to  the  mafquis  of  Gri*  > 
maldif  -  -    -       •' 

_v  •  .    -  .      -       .  .  I  •     .    » 

The  fituation  of  the  Efcurial  renders 
the  walks  in  the  environs  painful  ;  you  / 
may  wander  with  pleafure,  however,  in  ^ 
a  valley  between  the  front  to  the  fouth  : 
and  a  mountain,  which   oppofes  to  it 
its  high  and  woody  top#     The  inequa- 
lity of  thé  ground'  produces  every  mo-  ^ 
ment  new  points  of  view,  and  favours .' 
the  rapid  fall  of  feveral  rivulets  which 
meander  through  the  çopfe. 


'A  foft  melancholy  invades  us,  while  we  î 
liften  to  the  diftant  murmurs*  of  thefe  rills  j 
which  are  heightened  by  the  ruftlihg  of: 
the  trees,  more  frequently  agitated  by  the 
north  wind  than  careffed  by  zephyrs  ;  to 
thefe  are  added  tHe  hollow  lowings  of  the  ^• 
deer,  which,  during'the  feafons  of  their./ 
amours,    reftlefsly  wander  under  their 
ihades.    This  valley  is   continued  by  a 
gentle  defcent  from  the  Cazin  of  the  In-! 
fant  Don  Gabriel  to  that   of  the  prince 
of  Afturias.  Thefe  are  two  little  houfes,. 
.   i  O  3  each 
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each  a  quarter  of  a  league  from  the 
Efcurial,  which  are  the  rendezvous  of  the 
two  princes  for  their  innocent  parties  of 
plcafure»  They  are  decorated  within 
with  more  elegance  than  isexpeé^ed  from 
their  modeft  exterior,  That  efpecially  of^ 
the  prince  of  Afturias  contains  within  a 
very  fmall  fp^ce^  the  richeft  and  moft 
highly  finiflied  fçulpture,  gilding,  join- 
ery, and  lockfmith's  work  ;  the  prince 
has  alfo  colleâed  a  grjcat  number  of 
paintmgs,  fome  of  which  w;th  refpeA 
to  their  fize  and  fubjeét,  might  be  bet- 
ter placed  than  in  this  pleafipg  habita- 
tion, where  an  g^miable  luxury  (hould  eXr? 
clufively  reign,  but  which  is  terrified  at 
the  view  of  the  great  paintings  in  which 
X/Uca  Giordano  hïis  difplayed  his  fertile 
imagination,  aiid  efpecially  at  that  of 
the  heads  of  the  apoftles,  the  melan- 
cholyproduftions  of  Spagnoletto,  whofe 
grave  pencil  feems  to  have  been  deftined 
to  penitentiary  fubjeâs.  We  are  even 
lefs  at  our  cafe  in  the  prefence  of  feveral 
holy  virgins  by  Murillo,  notwithftand- 
ing  the  ingenuous  fweetoefsof  their  fea- 

ture$, 
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tures»  and  the  foft  and  delightful  co- 
louring whichxharafterifes  the  produc- 
tions of  this  amiable  artift.  But.  un« 
doubtedly,  thefe  great  piétures  are  only 
placed  there  until  the  prince  ihall  have 
difpofed  of  tbecn  in  a  manner  more 
agreeable  to  the  dignity  of  their  fubjeéts* 
After  they  are  taken  away,  there  will 
remain  a  number  fufficient  to  complete 
the  embellifhment  of  this  palace  in  mi« 
niature.  There  are  five  landfcapes,  and 
other  paintings^  more  analogous  to  its 
deftination.  Some  copies  of  the  mafterly 
paintings  at-Madrid  are  alfo  found  here^ 
as  well  as  two  fea  pieces  by  Vemet,  of 
which  the  king  a  few  years  ago  made  a 
prefent  to  his  highnefs.  We  have  ob- 
ferved  in  another  place  that  this  prince^ 
a  lover  and  patron  of  the  arts,  con- 
Ctived  on  that  occafion  the  proje6l  of 
having  a  cabinet  painted  entirely  by  the 
hand  of  Vernet,  and  this  cabinet  is  one 
of  thofe  of  the  lodge  of  which  we  fpeak. 
£ach  of  the  panneis  is  a  complete  paints 
ingt  one  reprefents  the  fea  violently 
agitated;   another  a  calm»  and  {a  fine 

O  4  moon« 
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moon-light  ra  third  a  fire  in  thenigKEr 
Other  paintings  of  leffér  dimenfions^  fill 
the  narrow  ^fpaces  between-  the    door' 
and  the  window.     The  inimitable  talent 
of  Vernet  is  confpicuous  in  them  all,; 
and  if  pofterity  fhould  be  igijorant  of 
their  date,  they  will  be  thought  to  be 
of  his  heft  ^produétions,' although    he 
received  hi^  orders  for  them  nojonger 
than  four  or  five  years  ago.    It  is  how*- 
ever  to  be  regretted  that  the  three  prin-^ 
cipal  pieces  are  placed  too  low,  as  well  as 
too  near,  to  be  in  the  proper  point  of 
.  view,  without  going  out  of  the  cabinet 
which  contains  them. 


'  The  little  lodge  of  the  infant  Don  Ga- 
briel is  lefs  than  that  of  the  prince  his 
brother,  and  not  fo  much  ornamented  i 
but  the  fanie  obfervations  maybe  made 
concerning  it.  There  are  three  or  four 
of  the  beft  pieces  of  Spagnoletto,  efpe- 
cially  a  St.  Peter,  remarkable  for  accu- 
racy and  expreflion,  though  it  might  be 
more  admired  in  another  place*  -Bût 
who  Ihall  dare  to  banifli  from  the  cok 

Icéiion 
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lc6lion  two  heads,  -one  by  Corregio,  the' 
oth^f  by  Mtirillo,^both  ravifliing- by  their 
grace  and  foftnefs  ?  The  infant  Don  Ga- 
briel, in  whom  is  united  the  knowledgo- 
of .  a  connoiffeur  and  the  zeal  of  an  ama- 
teur^ who,  not  fatisfied  with  encouraging 
the  arts  alfo  cultivates  them  himfclf,  has 
hung  with  drawings  by  the  greateft  maf- 
ters  one  of  the  cabinets  of  his  lodge. 

We  will  now  take  leave  of  the  rocks 
and  mountains  of  the  Efcurial,  and  con- 
du6l  the  reader  to  Madrid  by  one  of  the 
fineft  roads,  but  acrofs  one  of  the  moft 
barren  countries  m  Europe.  There  isy 
however,  as  Vv^é  defcend  from  the  hill 
on  which  the  monaftery  Hands,  a  fmall 
for  eft  which  prefents  agreeable  prof- 
peels.  It  is  pleafing  enough  to  fee  nu- 
merous herds  of  ftags,  paying  but  little 
attention  to  the  noife  of  carriages  which 
pafs,  and  feeding  ahiQng  horfes  and 
oxen.  Travellers  might  almoft  fupipofe 
that  thefe  animals  were  fenfible  of  their 
iecurity,  and  that  they  faid  to  them  : 
We  are  very  timid,  but  fear  you  not  ;  an 

almighty 
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almighty  power  watches  pver  our  pre- 
iervation.  They  arc  equally  amufing, 
when  upon  a  falfe  alarm  they  file  off, 
bounding  on  their  elaftic  feet  be^re  the 
paffenger  whom  they  challenge  to  a  race. 
Some  ponds,  with  their  uncultivated 
banks,  are  feen  through  the  trees  and 
infpire  agreeable  reteries.  Farther  on  a 
folitary  little  houfe  offers  an  afylum  to 
loft  wanderers.  This  is  the  ferm-houîe 
of  the  monks  of  the  Efcurial,  who  fome-^ 
times  pafs  there  the  hot-days  of  fummen 
It  has  a  fimplicity  proper  to  their  fitua- 
tion,  and  nothing  within ût  betrays  thq 
opulence  they  enjoy  >  for  the  monaftery 
is  one  of  the  richefl:  in  Spain.  Accordi- 
ing  to  a  calculation,  the  exaânefs  of 
whic|;i  cannot  be  fufpe6ked,  their  annual 
revenues  amount  to  upwards  of  feven 
hundred  thoufaQd livres  (above  99,000!.) 

Afttr  having  quitted  this  foreft  we 
meet  with  no  more  trees  until  we  zp* 
proach  the  Manzanares.  This  very  fmall 
river  runs  at  fome  diftance  under  the 
heights  upon  which  Madrid  is  fituated. 

It: 
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It  is  almoft  ihallovir  eûough  for  carriages 
t<>  ford  over.     It  has,  however,    two 
great  bridges,    that  of  Segovia  and  the 
bridge  of  Toledo.    The  latter,  built  by 
Philip  II,wh<>  was  fond  of  oftentatbn,  is  fo 
difproportioned  to  the  breadth  of  theMan- 
zanares,  that  it  waspleafantly  faid,  thatjme 
bridge  only  wanted  a  rher.ltï  paffing  through 
Spain  feveral  others  are  met  with  upon  # 
which  the  fame  obfervatioa  might  be 
made  ;  but  the  reafon  is  thus  explained 
by  M.  Silhouette,  who,  before  he  be- 
came minifter,  had  travelled  in  Spain, 
and  having,  as  well  as  many  others, 
been  furprifed  at  the  apparent  difpro- 
portion  between  the  bridge  and  the  river 
carncftly  fought  to  difcover  the  caufe. 
Spain  is  interfered  in  almoft  every  di- 
reétion  by  long  chains  of  mountains, 
whofe   fummits,    notwithftanding   the 
heat  of  the  climate,  are  frequently  co- 
vered with  fnow.     The  rivulets,  and 
littlerivers  which  defcend  from  their  fides, 
have  ufually  but  a  fcoall  ftream  of  wa- 
■  ter,  becaufe  droughts-  are  frequent  in 
the  provinces  through  which  they  run  ; 

.        .   but 
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Dut  when  •  abundant  rains,  or  .the  fnell:'^  î 
ing  of  the    fnow  ihcreafe.  their'  little) 
ftreams,  the  beds  of  the  rivers  are  thr^ 
more  extended  '  on  account' of  their  not 
being .  deep,  and  of  their  carrying  with 
them  a  great  .quantity  of  fand  ;  and  aç-  > 
cording  to  thefe  circumftances,  although  ; 
not  common,  the  dimenfions    of  the. 
bridges  were  calculated.  They  are  folidly , 
conftruéted  on  account  of  the  fudden  ri-  r 
fings  of  the  rivers,  and  their  appar-ently 
difproportionate  length  is  to  obviate  the  ^ 
inconvenience  which  n^ight  arife  from-) 
an  overflowing. 

Whole  ages  and  nations  mufl  not  be 
accuied  of  ignorance  and  ftupidity,  be- 
caufe  we  cannot  at  firfl  difcover  the- 
reafon  for  certain  cuftoms  and  praélices. 
How  many  things  ridiculous  at  firft  fight 
appear  highly  reafonable  after  a  pro^ 
per  examination? 

Madrid  -has  a  good  appearance  when 
approached  from  the  fide  of  ^the'Efcu- 
rial.    After  having  pafled .  the  Manza-j 

nares. 
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»arçs,,  we  proceed  along  a  part  of  the 

fine   road,  planted   with  ^rees,    which 

leads  from  the  capital  to  Par  do,  a  royal 

manfion  where  the  court  refides  from 

,the  7th  of  January  to  the  holy  week* 

There    is   nothings  remarkable  in  this 

edifice.     The  road  runs  for  fome*  time 

along  the  banks  of  the  Manzanares,  and 

.on  the  oppofite  fide  we  fee  an  ancient 

.country  rcfidence  of  the  kings  of  Spain, 

around  which  the  large  trees  cover,  to  a 

certain  degree,  the  nakednefs  of  the  ho- 

,rizon.  This  is  the  Cafa  del  CampOj  which 

the  laft  kings  of  the  houfe  of  Auflria 

very  much  frequented,  but  which  has 

been-neglefted  by  thofe  of  the  family  of 

Bourbon, 

The  ^gate  of  St.  Vincent,  by  which 

.we  enter,  is  new  and  tolerably  elegant. 

We  afterwards   painfully  afcend  to  the 

palace,  which  Handing  alone    upon  an 

eminence,  without  either  terrace,  park  or 

.  garden,  has  rather  the  appearance  of  a 

xitadel  than  that  of  a  place  of  refidence 

^for  one  of  the  moll  powerful  monarcbs 

,  .       ^  in 
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în  the  world.  But  this  firft  impreffion 
is  dîffipated  as  we  approach,  and  when 
we  have  entered  the  edifice.  Its  form  is 
almofl  fquare,  and  there  is  a  fpacious 
court  in  the  middle,  around  which  are 
large  piazzas.  The  apartments  and  of- 
fices of  the  principal  perfons  of  the 
court  are  upon  the  ground  floor,  which 
they  wholly  occupy.  A  fine  marble 
ftair-cafe,  the  afcent  of  which  is  per- 
haps too  gentle,  leads  to  the  firft  ftory. 
The  fides  of  the  ftair-cafe  are  decorated 
with  the  richeft  fculpture  and  architec- 
ture. 

We  afterwards  pafs  on  to  the  king^s 
apartments,  which  are  of  the  moft  mag- 
nificent dimenfions.  The  hall,  in  which 
the  throne  is  placed,  and  wl^ichis  called 
fallon  de  los  reynos^  may  be  admired  even 
by  thofe  who  have  feen  the  gallery  of 
Verfailles.  The  different  dreffes  of  the 
vaft  Spanifh  monarchy  are  painted  in 
frefco  upon  the  ceiling  by  a  Venetian 
named  Tiepolo  ;  a  fpecies  of  decoration 
which  can  only  have  place  in  the  pa- 
lace of  the  fovereigns  of  Spain.    Fine 

vafes. 
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vafes,  little  flitoes».  and  antiqiœ  bu(b 
are  diftributcd  upon  all  the  tables.  Thé 
red  of  the  ornaments  are  of  Spani£h 
production.  The  glaffes,  perhaps  the 
largeCfc  in  Europe»  were  manufaâured 
at  St  Ildefonfo,  as  well  as  what  is  called 
the  Bohemian  glafs,  of  the  window.  The 
tapeftry  of  which  the  figures  were  C07 
pied  from  good  paintings^  was  made 
in  a  manufaâory  near  the  gates  of  Ma-»^ 
drid;  and  the  inexhauftible  and  vari« 
agated  quarries  of  the  Peninfula  fur* 
niihed  marble  for  the  tables* 

The  apartments  adjoining  to  the  gaU 
lery  are  not  lefs  richly  furnifhed.  The 
neareft  is  that  in  which  the  king  dines» 
The  famous  Mengs,  who  has  painted 
the  ceiling,  the  fubjeét  of  which  is  the 
aflbmbly  of  the  gods  and  goddefles  on 
Olympus,  has  difplayed  fuch  rich  and 
brilliant  colouring»  and  fuch  graceful 
form^  as  prove  him  equal  in  execution 
to  the  greateft  painters  of  Italy.  Du<» 
ring  the  fummer,  the  portraits  of  Phil- 
lip U.  PhiUp  IIL  and  his  queen,  Philip  I V« 

and 
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and  the  duke  d'Olivarez,  'all  on  hôrfe-' 
back,  painted  by  Velafquez,  and  thôfe 
of  Philip  V.  and  the  queen  Ifabella  Far- 
nefe  his  fécond  wife,  by  Charles  Vanloo,. 
are  fubftituted  for  the  tapeftry.  It  is  not 
heceflary  to  be  a  connoifleur  to  be  ftruck 
with  the  aftonifhing  fuperiority  of  the^ 
firft  of  thefe*  The  fine  form  of  the 
horfe  of  Philip  the  Fourth,  and  the 
animation  of  his  whole  body,  cannot  be 
too  much  admired. 

The  next  apartment  is  that  where 
the  king  gives  audience.  The  ceiling, 
which  reprefents  the  apotheofis  of  Her- 
cules, is  alfo  paiiited  by  Mengs.  Thi^ 
charming  painter,  whofe  women  and 
children  are  models  of  grace  and  deli- 
cacy, does  not  equally  fucceed  in  the 
portraits  of  men.  To  render  them  ner- 
vous,hefome  what  exaggerates  their;  form^ 
and  makes  them  appear  rather  heavy* 
His  laft  painting,  on  which  he  was  em- 
ployed at  Rome  when  the  fine  arts  and 
his  friends'  were  deprived'  of  him  by 
jdeath^  is  placed  in  the  fame^apartment  j 

it 
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it  h  un  annunciatiofi*  The  Virgin  has 
«a  admiimble  expreflion  of  modefly  and 
fweetnefs  ;  neither  Corregio  nor  Albaao 
ever  produced  any  thing  more  pleafing. 
ScHne  of  the  angels  about  the  celeftial 
throne  are  equally  finiihed«  But  it  h 
to  be  wifhed  the  angel  Gabriel  had  a 
countenance  and  attitude  more  ioitable 
to  hia  meifage»  The  Supreme  Being  has 
not  that  fupematural  geandeur  which 
Guido  or  Paul  Veroneiie  vould  have 
giren  him.  However,  there  is  in  this 
aptrtment  «  laiige  piaintmg  by  the  ftme 
mafter,  which  coialdl  not  have  been  more 
highly  finiflidd  by  either  of  the  two  lat- 
ter ;  this  is  an  adoration  at  the  (hep- 
herds,  in,  which  the  men,  womeft 
and  children  are  equally  beatitifal  and 
foil  of  éxpreffion.  His  wmrks  cwnpcrfe 
the  principal  decoration  of  the  king's 
bed«chamber;  it  feems  as  if  the  nk>- 
narch  wi(hed  to  maris:  the  diftinguiuied 
proteâion  he  gave  to  this  great  painter» 
by  fnrrounding  himfelf  by  his  produc- 
tions. They  have  all  undoubtedly  f(Mne 
merit,  but  are  edipfed  by  a  defcent  from 
Vol.  I.  P  the 
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the  crofs,  wKich,  according  to  connoif* 
feurs^  is  his  greateft  produ6tion»  The 
eye  is  never  tired  with  contemplating 
the  deep  and  tender  grief  of  St.  John, 
whofe  eyes,  wearied  with  weeping,  feem 
to  fhew  the  fource  of  tears  to  be  ex* 
haufted;  the  fublime  attitude  of  the 
.Virgiri,  who  expeéts  no  comfort  for  her 
forrows,  but  from  heaven;  and  the 
fofter,  but  not  more  afifeefciug  affliétion 
of  the  Magdalen,  who  preferves  all  her 
charms  ia  the  midft  of  the  general  grief 
(he  participates.  I  have  frequently  heard 
the  celojar  of  the  dead  bddy  criticifed. 
3Tns  Cbrjfiy  faid  they,  feems  to  be  of  Hone. 
I  was  induced  to  think  the  fame,  until 
one  day  accompanying  fome  foreigners 
who; adopted  the  criticiûn,  I  heard  one 
of  them  exclaim  with  tranfport  in  com- 
mendatioti  of  the.  truth  of.  the  colouring; 
furely,  faid  he,  in  a  low  voice,  this  pain- 
ter mtfft  bcfvefeen  many  dead  hodiesy  to  have 
been  able  to  imitate  them  fo  well.  The  au- 
thor of  the  refleélion  was  an  experienced 
furgeon,  >ybo,.  until  that 'moment,  had 
»of  opisnçd  his  lips  upon  the  fubjeét. 
f  •  "    "      :  Th« 
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The  critics  were  filent,  and  we  recollefted 

,  the  ancient  proverb,  ne  Jutor  ultra  ere* 

» 

I  Ûiâil  not  attempt  tp  enumerate  ali 
the  pictures  in  the  palace  of  Madrid,  an 
account  of  the  principal  ones  alone 
would  fill  a  volume  ;  but  I  thought  the 
works  of  Mehgs,  fcarcely  known  except 
in  Spain  and  at  Rome,  merited  an  excep- 
tion. I  fhall  only  take  notice  of  a  ca- 
binet entirely  decorated  with  porcelain, 
a  curiofity  more  fingulaf  than-  pléafing, 
■^hich  the  Cicerone  of  Madrid  Wiflies  to 
have  admired,  but  Concerning  which  it 
is  mofl  prudent  to  be  filent.  We  will 
pafs  on  to  other  apartments,  where  ad- 
miration ftands  in  no  need  of  being  ex- 
cited. 

*  The  chamber,  that  from  the  apart- 
ment in  which  the  throne  is  placed,  leads 
to  the  refidence  of  the  prince  and  prin- 
cefs  of  Afturias,  is  too  niuch  filled  with 
the  admirable  paintings  crowded  into  it. 
Among,  the  twelve  capital  piélures  of 

P  2  Titian, 
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Titian,  is  a  Venus  blindfolding  the  «yys 
of  Love  ;  Venus^  at  her  toiletter  whofp 
image  is  half  refleâed  in  the  glffy  ;  9, 
Sifyphus  ;  a  Prometheus  ;  a  painting  of 
Adam  and  Eve,  which  l\zs  for  its  com* 
panion  the  copy  which  Rubens  4if- 
dained  not  to  make  from  it  ;  and  feveral 
heads  all  poifeffing  that  exa6tnefs  of 
expreflion  and  colouring  which  Titisw 
alone  knew  hpw  to  give.  Two  piâurf» 
by  P^ul  Veronefe,  feveral  ^>y  l^ajkn,  9n4 
a  Judith  by  Tintoret,  are  feen  witl> 
pleafure  in  the  fame  chamber.  Thf 
jiext  apartment  contain^  a  few  by  Luça 
Giordano,  among  which  are  a  dying  Se*- 
neca;  three  or  fottr  of  the  fc^ool  pf 
Rubens  ;  andlfaac  bleffing  Jacob,  whom 
he  takes  for  £{aU|  by  Spagnolctto*  Thç 
dining  room  of  the  prince  of  Afturiaf 
is  in  like  manner  hung  with  pictures  ; 
there  are  feveral  by  Murillo  and  Spag- 
noletto,  a  few  by  Titian,  two  l^  TenierS| 
and  particularly  two  admirable  pieces 
by  Velafquez,  one  of  which  reprefentf 
the  forge  of  Vulcan,  the  other  a  Spaniil| 

genera^ 
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gcnferal,  to^Hom  the  keys  of.  a  city  afe 
givon  up* 

la  the  ac^ûÀiç  apartmetitsV  atoong 
a  great  nambei'  oif  pùnckigâ  b^  the 
firft  maftersy  are  aa  adoration  by 
lUrbens,  andi4  èairjing  of  the  crof»  b^ 
Ra^liael»  wbioh  atone  are  worth  a  c(d-> 
leâion.  In  the  firft  Rubens  has  diCçioféâ 
aH  the  magic  of  his  pencil,  his  ticlî* 
nefs  of  drapery»  and  all  the  magnificence 
of  cotnpofition.  It  is  impoflible  not  to 
be  Sttuck  by  tbe  noble  ak  and  grandeur 
of  one  of  thé  kings.  His  caitiage,  at- 
titude^ and  retinue  feem  to  announce 
him  commiffioned  by  the  viniverfe  to 
congratulate  its  divine  author  upon  an 
event  of  fuch  importance  to  all  man- 
kind; he  feems  to  command  at  once 
refpeâ,  admiration,  and  devotion. 

The  punting  of  Raphael  infpires  (en- 
timents  more  affe^ing,  though  not  lefs 
profound.  The  Saviour  of  the  world 
finking  beneath  the  weight  of  his  croff 
rather  than  that  of  his  grief,  suid  prefer  v- 

P  3  ing 
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ing  jn  tbenudft  of  hispcrfecutots/ who 
force  him  along  and  ill  treat  hiirj^s  a  re-^  _ 
fignation  and  ferenity  which  would  dif- 
arm  cruelty  itfclfi  appears  Icfe  concerned 
for  his  own  Î  fufferings  than  earnefl:  in  - 
endeavouring  to  confole  his^afRiSbed  mb^*  ^: 
ther,  who  ftrivcs  to  fofiten  his  perfci-'* 
cutof  s,  and  the  fupplicating  women  who' T 
aire  oVefwhelrped  with  grief.    This  fub-  ' 
lime  conception  penetrates  the  coldefl: 
hearts^  with  the  augiift  truths  of  reli«» 
gjon,  apid  preaches  them  in  a  more,  elo-t 
quent  manlier  th^n  that  in  which  they 
have    eyer   been    delivered    from  -  .the 
n:}ouths  of  facred  orators.    The  impref* 
fipji  which  refults  from  thefe  two  great 
cpmpofitions,' renders  the  mind  almoft 
infenfible  .to  the  beauties  of  other  paint- 
ings near  them,  in  which  Titian,  Van- 
dyck   ancj  .Rs-phacl   himfelf  have-  dif-^ 
played  lefs  afFe6ling  ideas.     A  tribute  of 
admiration  rnu.ft  However  be  paid  to  two 
n^after-piçces  of  Cprregio,  one  of  which.  : 
reprefents  tjur  Saviour  in  thé  garden  of  • 
o^ves,  and  .the  other  the  Virgin  drefling 
the  child  Jefusv    /^  .  ^ 
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k  ... 

.  Paintings  of 'a*  different  Hixid'  iû  the 
apiaftments  of  the  Infanta,  ..daughter  to  ' 
the"  king,  receive  a  different  homage/ 
In'  the  firft  chamber,  one  by  Giotdànio, 
in  imitation  of  Rubens,  prefents  the' 
painter  hiiflfelf,  working  at  the  por-"* 
trait  of  a  princèfs*;  there  are  alfo  federal- 
Voluptuous  paintings  by  this  mafter^  of 
the  Flemifhofchool  ;  a  combat  of  gladi- 
ators,  in  which  the  vigour  of  Lanfrahc's^ 
pencil  is  eafily  ciifcovered  ;  aiid  à  dapitâl- 
piece  by  Pouffinr,  the  ïubjeét  of  whicîi 
forms  a  fingulat"  contrail  to  the^evdtioaat 
paintings  of  which'  we  have  already 
fpoken.  This  is  a  dance  formed  by  a 
troop'  of  nymphs  about  thé  ftatué  of 
the  god  of  gardens  ;vthe  variety^of  iheir 
attitudes,  all  exprefiive  and  gràcefftiï,  their' 
eafy  f^ape  atnd  the  beauty  of  thdr  form, 
all^brtatli  the  jîléàfistes  of  ^yôuth  and 
love  ;  '  Tome  •  crown  with"  gaJrlàrids  the 
ftatue  of  the  làfeivjkiiA  god,'  .others-— -î 
But  we  will  d»W  *  a  veil  oiet  this  part 
of  the  painting,  which  the  modefty  of 
the  painter  has  purpofely  placed  in  the 
ihade. 

The 
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Th«  adjoining  i^Mrtmeotfr-fur^  jelled 
with  paintings  of  leifer  roeiit^if  we  excii^t 
a  gnind  cooipofition  by  Paul  V«foneè, 
and  a  piece  by  Lanfranc,  the  figured  of 
which,  althoug)i  a  little  tindured  with 
grimace,  difcover  in  them  the  yigcM'ot]» 
and  energetic  touch  of  the  painter.  The 
dining-room  of  the  IniaiMa  is  highly 
embelliihed  by  the  inde|acigable  peiicil 
of  Li>ca  Gioi'dano,  whafe  fertile  kxiagi-' 
nation  a(  £irft  aftoniihesi,  but  afteiHtrards 
becomes  Êitigoing.  In  a  cabinet  adjoin- 
ifig  to  the  dining-room  are  aUb  ibme 
pieces  by  Riibens  ;  for  th^  painter»  who 
was  twice  in  Spain,  left  thore,  perhaps, 
more  produâions  of  his  brilliwt  ma 
eafy  pex^cil,  than  any  where  eUe.  This 
cabinet  contains  likewi£c  one  of  the  heft 

•  * 

portraits  Titian  ever  pcoduced  ;  that  of 
Charles  V.  reaching  to  below  tlie  knees. 
An  ex^ravihg  was  lately  made  from  itl^ 
a  young  engraver  of  Madrid,  nwaed  Se- 
lena, who  proim&s  to  become  aik  ex- 
cellent artift. 

The 
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The  zpàttmttiXioi  the  lAhnta^  con- 
tain as  great  a  number  of  admirable 
pkintingt  at  thofe  alreacfy  itieAtioiied  ; 
foffle  are  by  Morillo,  and  feveral  by 
Kubehs,  which  abound  in  htt  and  et" 
preffion.    With  thefe  I  fliall  conclude 
my  lift,  leaft  I  fhould  fatigue  my  rea- 
ders with  a  barren  catalogue  which  can 
only  excite  difjpift  j  it  is  fiifilcient  to 
remikid  them»  that  acc<^ding  to  the  opi- 
nion of  thofe  who  have  féen  the  di^r- 
ent  colleâions  of  the  iotereigns  of  Eu- 
re^, there  is  no  one  which  is  fuperior 
to  that  in  the  palace  of  Madrid,  either 
with  refpeék  to  choice  Of  number. 

U  is  true  there  aure  but  few  paintings 
of  the  French  ichool,  but  the  beft  pro- 
duébibns  of  thofe  of  Italy,  Flanders  and 
^sdtt  are  found  in  abundance;  thofe 
of  the  latter  e^dally,  lefs  known  than 
the  two  others,  although  of  equal 
merit,  are  worthy  of  all  the  attention  of 
coaaoiflêun;  they  perhaps  may  not  e^t 
eel  in  nobleibefs  of  form,  or  in  grace, 
\ni%  whoever  has  feen  the  productions 

of 
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of  Spagîxojettp,  Velafquez  and  Murillo, 
both  at  Madrid  and  în  the  Efcurial^; 
cannot -but  admit  that  the  Spanifhfchobl 
is  not  iaferior  to  ^any  other  in  corrcd- 
nefs  of  defign,  the  art.  of  perfpefiliviC, 
and  efpecially  in  the  vivid .  carnation  of 
its  colouring.     '  :     .    ,     . 

.  The   chapel   of  the  palace  contains 
nothing  remarkable  of  this  kind,  but  its 
architeélural  proportions  are  exa6b  and . 
beautiful;  and  what  more  particularly 
contributes  to  its  decoration,  are  fix- 
teen  columns  of  black  marble,  which, 
extend  to  the  frieze.  It  is  to.be  regretted 
that  in  order  to  procure  this  number, 
the  «ight  blocks  which  wer^  whole,  have 
been  perpendicularly  fawn.  -  However, 
as  by  their  pofition  they 'were  not  to» 
ftand  without  fupport,  they  tare  placed: 
againft  the  walU  in  whicji  they  feem^to* 
be  half  funk.  .ij 


A  « 


The  palace  of  Madrid  is  entirely  new.' 
That  which  Philip  V.  inhabited,  hav-- 
ing  been  burned,  the  monarch  wiflied  to. 

have 
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have  it  rebuilt  upoa  the  fame  founda- 
tion. Anarchite6t,  from  Piedmont,  laid 
before  him  a  moft  magnificent  plan,  the 
model  of  which  is  preferved  in  a  neigh- 
bouring  building.  Philip  V.  was  de- 
teirred  by  the  expence  neceffary  to  carry 
the  plan  into  execution,  and  adopted 
one  more  fimple.  But  it  is  to  be  re- 
gretted that -the  palace,  in  its  préfent 
ftate,  coft  as  much  as  that  of  the  Italian 
architeft  would  have  done,  and  yet  it 

is  not  finifhed;    When  I  left  Spain  two 

•  ■  .    -  • 

wings  were  building  to  it,  which  will 
give  to  the  whole  u  more  majeftic  form, 
but  muft  hide  -'the  principal  front  in 
f uch  a  mannét*  as  to  render  •  it  inaccefli-  ^ 
bie,  except  from  a  great  fquare,  that 
can  never  be  made  regular,  without  an 
enormous  expence.  At  the  end  of  the 
fquare  is  a  large  edifice,  riot  fuffiçiently 
feen,  which  contains  a  curious  colieétion 
of  ancient  and  foreign  arms,  arranged 
with  great  order  and  carefully  preferved. 

This  is  called  the  jirmeria,  or  aifenal. 
Th«  moft  rernarkable  things  here  arc  nei- 

tber 
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ther  cimeters  fet  with  diamonds/  nor 
complete  fets  of  armour,  i>ot  even  t}MHs 
of  St.  Ferdinand  ;  but  thc^e  of  atKielit 
Americau  warriors*  A  long  enuriMra* 
tion  of  all  thefe  curiofities  ^  is  care- 
fully  made  to  the  traveller^  when  he  is 
admitted  into  the  arfenaU  for  which 
he  muf^.h^ve  an  order  from  the  graad 
equerry,  and  if  he  be  a  F^enchnKin^  evea 
the  fword  worn  by  Fr^acis  !•  s^  thtf 
battle  of  Pavia,  is  not  forgotten*  Neither 
Philip  V.  nor  Ferdinand  VL  erer  te|)d^d 
in  the  new  palace  of  Madrid  %  Churles^m^ 
came  not  toit  until  i!bmt  yftars  aftei  hî^^ 
arrival  in  Spain.  Theie  thre&  nftmarchft 
had  confined  themfelve»  to  that  inha^ 
bited  by  the  Aijftriaa  family»  m  whic]| 
Philip  IL  endeavoured  to  overturn  the 
fyftem  of  Europe,  whence  Philip  y^J^ 
calmly  faw  his  va(t  exx^ire  difmçmbered, 
where  the  weak  Charles  JL  learned*  that 
the  powers  of  Europe  previpufly  divided 
it  as  a  vacant  heritage,  where  thç  fa^ 
mous  princefs  des  Urfms  played  off  and 
repelled  the  intrigue^  to  which  fhe  at 
length  became  a  Viétim,  and  whence 

Phi- 


tures  ; 


Statue  or  cb;  of  Philip  IV. 

at  ^iieti-H'':  ^uen-Retirû. 
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^hHip  V.  (kot  armies  into  Italy  tp  conq  w 
tl^s  Paiinçfan  a;^  the  kingdom  of  Na- 
pkts^  ^d  in  which  he  died.^-rl  mean  the 
pfd^ce  known  to  forei^ers  by  the  name 
f^  BucnRttire, 

Thii  palace  is  fituated  npon  an  emi- 
IMlVPee  at  the  extremity  of  the  city. 
Nf ver  ha4  a  royal  manfion  lefs  the  api- 
jP^^trance  of  fi  palace.  It  is  a  very  irre- 
gular hnilding»  and  exhihits  nothing 
mi^jeÀic  in  any  oiw  point  of  viçw.  It 
contain?,  however,  ^  long  fuite  of  aparfr 

me^t^y  which,  at  a  imall  expenc*,  might 

be  made  h^^bitable.  Th?  gardens  into 
which  they  have  a  view  are  negleâed. 
Thç  w^t  of  yn^Tt  ?nd  the  natwe  of 
the  foil  render  them  Jiittlç  fnfc^ble  of 
embelliihment.  Thete  are  a  fl^w  ila* 
tiies  worthy  of  the  attention  of  the  cu** 
riovis  ;  that  of  Charlef  V.  tramj^ing 
i]p<m  A  monfter,  which  is  (Vippoffd  to  hf 
the  emblem  of  herefy  ;  and  an  equef* 
triaa  ftatue  of  PhiHp  IV,  by  an  abU 
fcjulptor  of  Florence.  The  pelace  of  Re- 
tiro  eontaiijri  alfo  many  nlwWepic* 

tures  : 
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tures  i  but  the  grcateft  part  of  tlierti 
have  been  removed  to  the  new  palace. 
Some  very  valuable  pieces  however  ftill 
remain;  a  few  by  Rubens,  feveral  by 
Giordano,  and  portraits  of  princes  and 
princeffes  of  the  two  laft  families.  The 
moft  remarkable  piece  is  that  called  the 
Cafofij  not  ôn^  account  of  [the  rich  gild- 
ing with  which  it  is  overloaded,  but  be- 
caufe  all  the  pannels  of  the  inner  bal- 
cony are  painted  in  frefco  by  the  fertile 
pencil  of  Luca  Giordano.  The  ceiling  is 
one  of  the  nobleft  paintings  of  this  artift. 
It  reprefents  allegorically  the  inftitution 
of  the  order  of  the  golden- fieecéJ 

I  fliall  mention  only  two  other  paint- 
ings in  this  palace.  One  of  Philip  V- 
feated  by  the  fide  of  his  wife  Ifabella  of 
Farnefe,  and  furrourided  by  all  his  fa- 
mily of  both  fexes.  '  The  monarch  is 
forgotten  ;  nothing  appears  but  the 
good  father  of  a  fkmily.  It  is  extremely 
affeéting  to  fee,  united  in  the  fame  piece, 
fo  many  princes  and  princeffes,  who  have 
had  an  innuence  on  the  deftiny'  of  Eii^' 

rope. 
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Tope,  anki  who,  laying  afide  the  fplen- 
dour  of  maj^fty,  fecm  to  be  wholly  em- 
ployed  in  enjoying  the  happinefs  of  fee- 
ing theqifelves  affembled.  •  Charles  Van^ 
loo  perhaps,  erred  in  difpkying  too  much 
magnificence  -  in  the  decoration  of  the 

y 

halL  The  figures  he  has  painted  have 
a  palenefs  from'  the  too  brilliant  colour 
of  the  furniture»   . 

;  The  other  piélure  is  lefs  remarkable  from 
the  merit  of  its  compolition  than  from 
the  fcene  it  prefents.  This  is  a  faithful 
reprefentation  of  the  {olcmn  jiuto  da  fe^ 
which  was  celebratçd  in  1680,  in  the 
Plaza  cMayor  of  Madrid  in  prefence  of 
the  whole  court  of  Charles  II.  It  is 
equal  to  an  èxaét  defcription  of  this 
feftival,  the  laft  of  the  kind  which  has 
been  celebrated  in  Spain.  The  balconies 
appear  full  of  fpeftators,  excited  equally 
by  devotion  and  curiofity.  The  fatal 
tribunal  is  raifed  in  the  middle  of  the 
fquaire.  The  judges  there  wait  for  their 
vi6tims,  who  pale  and  disfigured,  covered 
with  melancholy  '  emblems  of  the  tor- 
ments 
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mentsprepond  for  thtnit  gate  hear  their 
fentcnce.  Some  receive  the  left  exhor-^ 
tatioa  of  the  monks»  others  tremblet 
ftagger  and  laint  upon  theltepsofthe 
iribmudf  end  all  (hew  greater  markt  of 
terror  than  of  repentance.  How  many 
reàcdtions  mnft  naturally  ruih  on  the 
mind  of  the  fpe£tator  ;  I  pafs  them  orer 
in  iilence^  becaufe  I  hare  forbidden  my- 
felf  all  declamation.  But  let  us  now 
turn  our  attention  from  thefe  aflU6Ung 
objeâst  and  direâ  it  to  the  temple  of 
Thalia^ 

The  theatre  of  Buen»Retiro  is  ftill  in 
good  preftnration  :  the  houfe  is  fmali 
but  well  contrived.  The,  ftage,  which 
is  fpacious^  opens  at  the  bottom  into  the 
gardens  of  the  palace,  with  which  it  is  on 
a  level,  this  was  frequently  fisivourable  to 
theatrical  magic,  in  extending  the  per-» 
fpe£tive  and  permitting  the  difplay  of 
bodies  of  troops  and  fometimes  a  train  of 
cavalry.  All  thefe  illufions  are  vanifhed  ; 
the  theatre  is  deferted,  and  its  decora* 
tions  are  covered  with  duft*    In  the  reign 

of 
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of  Ferdinand  VI,  it  refoundcd  with  the 
moft  harmonious  voices;  it  is  now  con- 
demned to  filence,  which  for  twenty 
years  has  been  but  once  interrupted. 
This  was  at  the  marriage  of  the  princefs 
of  Afturias*  Thus  do  courts  change 
their  appearance  according  to  the  tafte  of 
the  fovereign.  That  of  Fçrdinand  VI, 
brilliant  and  oftentatious,  'naturalized  in 
Spain  the  fairy  fcenes  of  the  Italian  thea- 
tre under  the  direAion  of  Farinelli  the 
nxufician,  who  owed  to  his  talents  a 
diftinguilhed  favour,  at  which  no  per- 
fon  murmured,  becaufe  no*  perfoh  fuf* 
fçred  by  it,  and  becaufe  that  he.modeftly 
çnjoyé^  without  abufing  his  good  for- 
tpne  :.  Under  Charles  III.  Euterpe  and 
Tcrpiichore  have  loft  their  influence  : 
the.monarch,..n>orç  (impie  in.hismaa- 
Ders,  rmore  uniform  in  his  tafte,  and  in** 
icnfible  to  profane  pleafures,  has^banifti* 
;ed  them  from  his  refîdence,  and  confines 
.himfelf  to  the  proteétipn  of  the  filent 
artç,.  the  fciences'  and  virtue.  His  fa- 
irpur,  ftill  better  placed  than  that  of  his 
.Vol.!.  Q  pw^ 
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predcceflbr,  can  neither  irritate  the  en- 
vious nor  give  offence  to  the  weak. 

*rhe  gardens  of  Buen-Rètîro  are  at 
prefent  a  public  walk.  The  monarch 
has  eftablilhed  there  a  China  manufac- 
tory,  which  hitherto  ftrangers  have  not 
been  permitted  to  exàmihe .  It  is  un- 
doubtedly   intended  that'  experiments 

fhould  be  fecretly  made,,atad  the  mafiu- 

•         •  •  ^ 

facture  brought .  to  fome  perfedlion  be- 
fore  it  is  expofed  to  the  eyes  of  the  cor- 
rious.  '  Its  produ6iions  are  to  be  feen'tlir 
where  except  in  the  palace  of  the  fôve- 
.    reign,  or  in  fome  Italian  éôurts,  tç  which 

they  have  been  fent  as  preferits.  _  [  Certain 

'     '  -  ■   *  ••-•■♦ 

kinds  of  inlaid  work  not  yet  much  known 
in  Europe  aie  wrought  in  the  fame  édifiée. 
I  entered,  one  day,  under  i:he  protecrion 
of  a  foreigner  of  diftiridtibn,  in  whoTe  ^- 
Vour  the  king  had  for  a  moment  ful- 
]  pended^fhe  rigorous  prohibition  which 
excludes  every  one.:  I  obferved  With 
what  patience  and  .addreis  feveral  fmâll 
pieces  of  coloured  marble  tvere"  CXx%  'and 
•^  ••     ,  ■    '-jbined 
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joined^  to  form  pleaiGhg  and  not  a'Jittie 
coix^Iicated  figttres^^  '1[1iis  àrtjWhilftilU 
produces  ^àèarly  the  fame  effeél  as  {»imt« 
ingj.  haà^  the  ^dvatitEge  of  havings  by  ita 
everlafting  cdburs,  overcome  thejrairagés , 
erf  time  i]  Whidl  fpar*  not  the  fineft 
tidns  of  the  peinai.  !  The  gardens  of  the 
Retiro  àrcr  in  other  refpeéb  little  tSirAa* 
mented^  and  almbft  ab^ndofied.  In  xecom^ 
peiice,  'however^  Charles  lU,  has  rich Jy 
embelliûied:  theoenvirom. 

•  •  •  »  •  ,  . 

I 

;  iThift  «iciètit  palate  ciomtiiands^ptih^ 

Ire  Wftlk;  which  has  long  \>èén  femous  In 
Spgniih  i  comedy  and  i  roxruante  i  •  at  Hvfip 
indieed^  thefe  alone  were  W^iatgave  it 
tdebrity^  Th^e  was  ndthing .  remark- 
«ibie  in  the  plac^  itfeif  :  its  jL-epulÀtioa 
Tofe:  from  what  paffed  in  it  ;  Milafpreiis 
Were  there  concerted  to  dec3eî\?e.:tj»yigï- 
lance  of  a  mother  or  the  Jealotify  of  H 
Ihuibànd*  Thè  cbortiers^  ^caj^ed'&ôm 
the  prefcnceolî^the  monarch- -pcà^hâps, 
came  thither  t6  watch  a  rival;  pf^are:  â 
îçlôt,  or  difconcert  an  intrigue/  The 
proximity. of  the  palace^'  the:  obfeurity 

Qj».  ^nd 
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and  inequality  of  the  ground  wete  allia^ 
vourable.to  thcfe  purpofes  :  the  Pi!ada 
was  a  rendezvous  equally  convenient  to 
ambition  and  malignity,  but  tnore  par-  * 
ticularly  fo  to  love  :  thofe  who  appeared 
there  had  generally  fomefmiftcr  defign 
or  encountered fome  hazard*:  but  Charles 
III.  by  levelling  it,  plantingit  with  trees, 
admitting  more  light  into  the  alleys, 
ornamenting  it  with  fl^tues  and  vafes, 
and  providing  water  ta  allay  £he  duft^ 
made  it  a  moft  elegant  walk  which  may 
be  frequented  in  alKcafon  8  with  fafety  find 
pleafureJ  It  forms,  a  pjart  o£  the  intcripf 
inclofure  of  the  city»  and  is  in  length 
aboutthefpace  of  half  a  league.  Several  of 
the  principal  ftreets terminate  here.  That 
of  Akala,  the  wideft  in  Europe,  croflbs 
it,  runs  by  the  fide  of  thtf  gardens  of  the 
Retiro,  and  terminates  at. the  gate  of  the 
fame  name,  .which  is  one  c^  the  fxaodl 
pieces-of  architeékure in  the  capital,  anô 
built  in  the  prefent  reigrii  in  1 778.:  •  The 
inhabitants  from  aILquartcr«  réfort  hither 
on  foot  or  in  carriages. tQ  meet  and  breatbc 
beneath  the:;(hade  oi  tktiloag-alley^^'ftn 

J  iair 
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airfrefhened  by  waters  fpouted  from  the 
fountains,  and  embalmed  by  exhalations 
from  the  fragrant  flowers.  The  con- 
courfe  of  people  is  frequently  prodigious. 
I  have  fometimes  feen  four  or  five  hun- 
dred  carriages  filing  off  in  the  great- 
eft  order,  amid  an  innumerable  crowd 
Qf  fpeftators  ;  a  fpçétacle  which  at 
once  is  a.  proof  of  great  opulence  and 
population.  But  a  better  tafte  in  the 
carriages  might  be  wifhed  for,  and  a 
greater  diverfity  for  the  eye,  Inftçad  of 
that  motley  appearance  of  dreffes,  which 
in  other  public  places  of  Europe  afford 
^  variety  without  which  there  would  be 
no  pleafure,  there  is  nothing  feen  in  the 
Prado  but  women  uniformly  drefTcd,  co- 
yefcd  with  great  black  or  white  veils, 
which  conceal  a  part  of  their  features  ; 
and  men  enveloped  in  their  great  mantles, 
moftly  of  a  dark  colour  ;  fo  that  the 
Prado,  with  all  its  beauty,  feems  to  be 
ihe  theatre  of  Caftilian  gravity* 

The  botanical  garden  adds  not  a  little 
.to  the  embclliflunent  of  the  Prado  ;  it 

Q^  was 
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was  formerly  upon  the  road  which  leads 
from  Madrid  to  the  cattle  of  Prado  ;  but 
Charles  III.  a  few  years  ago  removed  it 
to  the  fide  of  the  Prado  with  a  low  in» 
clofure,  by  which  it  is  ornamented  with-* 
out  being  hidden.  This  monarch  is  en- 
deavouring to  make  it  one  of  the  moft 
precious  coUeftions  of  the  kind^  by  lay-? 
ing  under  contribution  all  the  vegetable 
kingdom  of  his  dominions,  fdme  part  of 
which,  it  has  been  long  faid,  is  pcrpe^ 
tually  warmed  by  the  rays  of  the  fun, 
and  which  in  fuch  different  foils  and 
climates  muft  alpne  produce  eveiy  kind 
of  tree,  fljrub,  and  plant  which  grows 
oh  tile  fcofom  of  the  earth* 

While  viewing  the  Prado  I  have  fre» 
quehtly  given  to  this  idea  the  greatcft 
poflible  latitude  ;  I  have  even  extended  it 
to  the  animal  kingdom  ;  I  have  allotted 
in  imjtgination  all  the  fpace  wjiich  th^  bo-? 
tanical  garden  leaves  vacant  by  the  fide 
pf  the  walk  to  a.  deftination  certainly  ex-? 
traor^inary  in  Europe,  and  which  the 
jnonarch  of  Spain  only  could  be  capable 

of 
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of  carrying  into  effeét.  I  divided  it  into 
as  many  pa;rts  as  this  fovéreîgn  has  prin- 
cipal œlonies  under  his  dominion;  in 
thefç  I  fettled,  in.fuppofition,  a  family  of 
Peruvians,  another  of  Mexicans,  another 
from  Calefornia,  another  from  Lbuifiana, 
another  from  Paraguay,  from  Buenos 
Ayres,  the  coaft  of  Caracas,  from  Porto 
Rico,  from  Cuba,  from  the  Canaries  and 
the  Philippines.  AU  to  prefervc  their 
peculiar  drefs  and  inanner  of  living,  to 
ere6t  a  (impie  habitation  upon  the  mo- 
<jiel  of  that  they  had  quitted  ;  to  culti- 
vate the  plants  brought  from  their  own 
country  ;  fo  that  furrounded  by  thefc 
pleafing  illufions  they  might  ftill  fuppofe 
themfelves  in  their  native  foil.  Here  the 
Mexican  would  be  feen  beneath  the  fhade 
of  his  fig-tree,  ihaking  it  and  gathering 
the  precious  fpoils  which  colour  our 
European  garments  ;  there  the  inhabi- 
tant of  Guatimala  would  cultivate]  his 
indigo  ;  and  he  of  Paraguay  the  herb 
which  conftitutes  his  principal  riches  ; 
the  native  of  Soconufco  would  attempt 
to  naturalize  his  valuable  cocoa^^tree  in 

Q  4  afo-»* 
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a  foreign  foil  ;    the  Peruvian,  acèom-  ' 
panie'd  by  the  docile  animal,  which  par- 
takes of  his  labours,  feeds  and  clothes 
him  ;  would  in  concert  with  the  Luconian  ^ 

« 

endeavour  to  introduce  the  fame  cultiva- 
tion they  had  been  accuftomed  to  at  home. 
Thus  the  exulting  inhabitant  of  the 
metropolis,  without  going  from  the  ca- 
pital, might  pafs  in  review,  as  if  delineated 
on  a  map,  all  the  colonies  to  which  his 
fovereign  gives  laws.  The  tranfported 
colonill  would  become  accuftomed  to  an 
exile,  which  every  thing  would  concur 
to  render  agreeable  ;  and  his  fellow  ci- 
tizens, feparated  from  him  by  immenfe 
feas,  informed  by  him  of  the  benevo*» 
lence  and  magnificence  of  their  common 
monarch,  would  /orm  a  higher  idea  of 
his  power,  pride  therafelves  upon  being 
his  fubjedts,  and  become  more  attached 
to  his  government.  Who  knows  but 
thefe  firft  effays  would  make  them  form 
a  more  favourable  opinion  in  general  of 
the  mother  country  ?  That  in  accuftom- 
ing  themfelves  to  fee  in  the  Spaniards 
of  the  old  world,  their  countrymen,  in^ 

ftead 
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Head  of  their  oppreflbfs,  they  would 
not  ftrive  to  approach  them  nearer  ?  ^ 
and  that  Spain  formerly  depopulated  by 
her  colonies  would  be  repeopled  by  them^ 
or  at  leaft  in  this  community,  ac-' 
quire  new  fecurities  for  their  love  and 
fidelity* 

Such  a  projet:  may  be  coniidered  as 
romantic,  yet  the  king  of  Spain  has  en- 
tered upon  one  of  the  fame  kiiid  which 
proves  his  zeal  for  the  advancement  of 
the  arts  and  fciences«  In  the  ftreet  of 
the  Akala  is  a  large  building  in  which 
the  king  has  eftabliflied  a  cabinet  of  na-* 
tural  hiftory,  which  was  firft  committed 
to  the  direftion  of  Don  Pedro  Davila, 
who  died  fince  I  left  Spain  ;  he  was  fuc* 
ceeded  by  Don  Eugenio  Izquierdo  whom 
we  have  feen  at  Paris,  The  inftitutiori 
over  which  he  prefides,  cannot  but  prof- 
per  under  his  aufpices  ;  his  indefatigable 
zeal  and  knowledge  infure  fuccefs.  The 
cabinet  already  contains  one  of  the 
coQipleteit  colledtions  in  Europe  in  me-* 

tdXSf 
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tals^  minerals,  àiarble»  precious^  ftones» 
corals»  zii^repores,  an4  marine  plants. 


I  i. 


Tbejclafles  of  fifhes^  of  birds,  and  efpe'* 
gaily  of  quadrupeds^  ace  yet  very  incpm- 
]|flete;  but  the  meafures  taken  by  go- 
yemment  will  in  a  little  time  make  tHem 
equal  to  the  others.  The  viceroys,  go- 
vernors^ intendants,  and  other  officers  of 
the  Spaniih  colonies  received  orders  fome 
yeari  ago  to  enrich  the  cabii^ét  with  all 
title  prpduâions  which  (hould  offer  to 
the^  refearches  in  the  three  kingdoms^ 
and  the;  intelligence  and  activity  of  th« 
loinifler  who  preûdes  over  the  depart^ 
ment  of  the  Indies,  gives  the  moft  flat^ 
tçring  hopes  to  the  lovers  of  thefe 
Iciences  that  the  orders  will  be  faith* 
fully  e?,ecuted.  The  minifter  laft  year 
Received  an  ample  contribution  from 
Peru  :  this  was  half  the  rich  coHe6tion 
çoade  during  an  eight  years  refidehce  in 
tljat  country  by  Mr*,  Dombeyj  an  able 
jiaf uralift,.  whom  the  court  of  France, 
.with  the  confent  of  that  of  Spain  had 

fent 


} 
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Cent  "thither,  and  whom  the  patrons  oi 
the  fciences  received  upon,  hb  rettufn- 
with  all  that  rcfpeft  which  taleiit9yr«C^ 
companied  by  modefty,  nmft  Mfare. 
He  left  at  Peru  feveral  Spanifli  naW* 
ralifts,  who  were  fooà  to  follow  hhn; 
and  whofe  learned  refearchfis-mU  greatl]^ 
contribute  to  enrich  the  cabinet  of  nJBr 
tural  hiftory  at  Madrid. 

The  fame  edifice  that  contains  thiff 
cabinet,  and  which  with  the  custom- 
houfe,  built  alfo  by  Charles  IH.  confti- 
tutes  the  principal  ornament  of  the  ftréet 
of  the  Alcala,  is  the  place  of  meetmg  for 
the  academy  of  the  fine  arts  ;  a  circunof* 
ftance  which  produced  the  infcripâoa  on 
the  building,  a  motto  equjdly  happy 
and  juft, 

Carobts  III.  naturam  et  arfemfuà  «no  te0à 
çonjociaviu 

The  honour  of  initittiting  thk  aca^ 
demy  is,  however,  due  to  Philip  V  ;  but 
ft  has  received  great  çnCQurageoient  irom 
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iiis  two  fucceifi)rs.  The  muiifter  of  fo- 
reign affairs  is  prefident,  and  every  three 
Tear»  diftributes  premium&  to  the  youiig 
ftaâents  who  have  produced  the  beft 
pieces  in  fculpture  or  painting»  and  the 
beft  pkns  and  défigns  in  architedture.. 
But  though  there  are  fever al  members 
who  have  diftinguifhed  themfelves^  in 
thefe  three  arts,  it  muft  be  confefied 
that  their  works  of  real  excellence  are 
jet  but  very  few  iii  numben 

'  I  was  twice  prefent  at  the  diftiibution 
of  premiums  and  cannot  but  confefs 
that  they  ought  rather  to  be  looked 
upoa  as  encouragements  than  merited 
nmards*  The  Spaniards  are  too  juft  to 
expeâ  unlimited  encoiniums  ;  their 
pride  would  indignantly  refufe.  the  de-» 
grading  homages  of  adulation.  They, 
liawever»  maintain  at  Rome  young  ftùV 
dents,  who  give  the  moft  flattering 
hopes  ;  and  from  what  was  feen  of  the 
jg^Kiv^icHis  ;  of  Don  Francifco  •  Aguftin 
anjl  :Don  B,^mos  at  thç  laft  eachibitioiH 
jth.çre  is  no  dçubj:  but  thcfe.artifts  may 
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fck>n  be  ckiTed  with  '  the  beft  paintsfi 
of  France  aiid  'Italy,        •     '■  ■'■  -^  :■■■> 
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It  is  not  only  by  forming  artifti  thai 
the  academy  contributes  to  the  pro- 
gress of  the^artsin  Sp^iHy'  it  ii  alfofhe 
fupreme  tribunal  towhofe  dedfion  tH* 
plans  of  all  thé  facred  and  profane. edii 
fices  ereékêd  in  the  kingdom' arc. tx)^* 
fab'mitted  ;  an  inilitiition  which  ia  the 
end  muft  eftablifh  fine  tafbe  upon  the 
ruins  of  that  barbarity  which  is  but  too 
viiible  in  mod  of  the  edifices  of  former 
times,  and  of  which»  traces  ftill  remaM 
in  fome  of  the  gates,  in  the-^anldent  ' 
fountains,  and  in  moil  of  the  dhmtchss 
i^  the  capital  ;  deformed  efibrts  of  art; 
then  in  its  infancy,  which  took  morfe 
pains  to  bring  forth  monllmus^  prodlic» 
tions  than  would  be  necefikry  at  pirefenit  , 
to  produce  wc^ks  of  tranfceadant^ncnifc 
Modern  edifices  ahieady  prove  tJift:  rev» 
Itition  that^  has  taken  pbude  naadèr  tihe 
lioufe  of  Bourbon,  Befidç  /the  ûtar 
palace  of  Madrid,  we  niay  inftançé  ift 
thtf  gates  of  the  Àlcala  ai»d  ,St;^  Yice^te^ 

iV:    ;;  .  the 
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il»  coftojcn-houije,  and  the  ^ft-ofiice; 
except  thefe,  there. are  but  fc^  build* 
ings  which  merit  attention  from  the 

traveller. 


'  'MadridiiSi  |^  getieràl  i?9;eU  ;  laid  ant% 
the  ilreèts;  àlthlough  ;not  in .  a  àk^Gt 
fine,  are  for  the  moft  part  ;  wide,  and 
tolerably:  ftraight;  The  iiifrequency  of 
rain»  and  the  vigilance  of  the  modern 
pôlicêv  for  which  it  is.  indebted:  to  the 
cotinit  d*Àrahda;  make  it  one  of  the 
cleanefl  citie&:^in  £ur<>pe;  But:  eictiept 
the  Pmdo  and  its^  avenues,  the  ci^  has 
no  elegant  "(quarters  to  boaft^  The  fe- 
mons  Plaza  Mipyory  which  the  Spaxxiards 
lake  ib  much  pleafure  to  extol,  .has  nor 
thiogihitwliich  jirftifies.: their  eathu> 
£afm; .  it  is  ^uadrangu^r, .  but  at  the 
iame.time  irregular,  futroundedbybuild^ 
mgs  pf^ifilve  and.fix  ftories,  fufficieçitly 
nm^prm;  but  ^/jithout  jd«Qi-ition*  u»$fer 
adiich  »re  long  .arCades*:  *  It  is^  '^\iwj^ 
tutted  6n  public  occafions^  and;  t^ien  it 
xeally  has  an  agreeable  appearance*.  Thp 
StttoJafenktitiDitx^tly  celebrated  in  this 

fquare, 
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fqùaré,  '  with  alltheir  terrible  appaH^S. 
it 'is- m  the'  theatre  of  bàll2fighféî 
whiéh  Ur^  given  at  the-  fbyàï  'fealfe. 
Thé^hbtel  de  ville,  en:  tcnvn-ihroirifei  is  là 
this  iqùare,  m*  which  leveràr  academies 
hqii' 'their  •  afremblies.  '  Th?^^ctef- 
"rèiice  of  birciimffahces  has  niàde  It'tKe 
moft  remarkable  'public   placé  iri   tne 


was' perhaps  deferred,  burivnîcll  mtift 
Jiave;  \vapîilie4  ,  il^ce.  ârchité'étyre  has 
improved    mJ^urope,    and    procjucod 

"forty  fquarés  preferable  ^:o!  'tfië^Kâiéa 
Mayor.  The  Spaniàras,Jiowèyéri  mould 

"  refpea  this  réputation,  and  àt  lêaft  not 
diftionour  their  fquare  by  the  hideous 
fcene  of  executions,  nor  keep  in  it  their 
brincipal  market,  and  thus  rçaiice^^^ 

,  plpce  f^endanu  f  tp./the .  Igyçltcpf, ,  tfoat  çf 

F.tbe-:<7mv<ty  and  </!£fc«tcj&^4»&«Mr|.: . J^ 

■♦f*  '      f  r-  -  Î  '  ■  -  I  "■  '         .  «-,      :  J     '  ,: 


,  ,u    ..^  An  elegant  fquare  m  Paris.    ,    ,  ,  -  t, 

'.    ;tTl^c  place^of  execution  in  Paris* 
;     ; ,  î  A  me^n  %uare .  in  the  ^  faiwbpp^  'S^,  ^^^^^h 
which  is  the  St»  Giles's  of  Paris J'  "  *     ,^^^.     • 

'Î**'       '  other 
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Other  refoeAs,  this  with  the.adiacent 
ftree^s,;  is  the  quarter  which  gives  the 
molt  favourable  idea  of  the  pQpulation 
of  Madrid-;  and  if  we  judge  of  it  by 
this  foecimen,  we  fhall  not  find  the 
calculation  r  which  makes  it  ampupt  to 
one  hundred  and  fixty  thoufand  inha- 
bitants  exaggerated  *.   • 

••I  ■  . 

:,Tbe  facred  edifices  have  nothing  re- 
xnarkable-  in.  their  architecture;  thofe 
oi  St.  Pafqual,  St.  Ifabella,  and  the 
Carmelites  contain  his^hly  valuable  col- 
leftioniof  piékùres.whicn  may  be  feçn 
with  admiration  cven^  after  the  paini- 
ings  of  the  Efcuri^l,.  and  the  neVpa- 
lace  I 


r-i 


.    *  Doftor  Monc442*  who  wrote  at  the  begiiming 

of  the  feventeenth  century^  complained  of  the  de- 

' population  <of  this  cky;  which,  according  to  him, 

/  !<^tain%4  'no.  .mor«  than  Jour  bi^ndrcd  •  thooftnd 

inhabitants.     What  would  he  fay  at  prefent?    Ufta- 

m,  whofe  work  was  written  at  the  beginning  of 

the  prefent  century,  and  which  is  quoted  by  the 

Spaniards  for  the  exaânefs  of  its  calculations,  af- 

'  figns  tb  Madrid  Only  a  hundred  and  eighty  thoufand 

inhabitants.  '  "^ 

The 
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Thè  church  of  St.  Ifidro,  which  here- 
tefoire  belonged  to  the  Jcfùîts,  has  a 
jpprtal  which  has  efcaped  the  contagion  of 
th€  age  in  which  it  was  builti  iThereis 
aiiothet  church  much  more  moderil^ 
which' oft  account  of  its  mafs  has  a  yehe^ 
<*ablé  appearance,  but  which  true  taftè 
May  jûftly  dîfavoW  :  it  is  that  of  Sfe. 
Sale/as^  or  the  vifitation,  founded  by  Fér- 
dmahd  VL  and  the  queen  Barbara  his 
Wife*  The  aihes  6f  this  royal  pair  re- 
jpofe  hère>  under  a  pompous  maufoleum^ 
the  infèription  of  which  appeared  to  me 
a  model  of  the  lapidary  ftyle  ;  the  Spa^ 
ttlards  themfelved  have  exprefled  their 
difepprobation  6f  the  whole  edifice  by 
thefe  words  :  Barbara  reynà^  barbaro 
gqfto  ;  barbard  obra  ;  a  play  upon  words 
that  can  have  no  meaning  but  in  the 
Spanifli  language,  in  which  the  expref- 
Sonr  barb  ara  is  equally  applied  to  the 
name  of  the  foundrefs,  to  the  bad  tafte 
of  the  edificéy  anxl  to  the  enormous  fum 
it  coft  in  building,  It  has,  however, 
one  laudftble  objeél:  which  fhould  intitle 
it  to  more  indulgence.  A  certain  number 

Vol.  L  R  of 
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of  young  ladies  are  therç  educated^  at 
the  king's  expence. 

The  Convent  of  St.  Francis  has  al- 
ready been  fome  years  building,  and  there 
are  hopes  that  it  will  become  one  of 
the  fineft'  produ6tions  of  architedhire 
in  the  capital.  What  already  appears 
of  it  feems  to  promife  a  folid  rather  than 
an  elegant  edifice.  The  chjurch,  in  the 
form  of  a  rotunda,  was  finifhed  when 
I  left  Spain  :  it  was  already  decorated 
with  many  large  piAures,  feveral  of 
ivhich  could  not  but  encreafe  the  re- 
putation of  the  Spanifh  fchool.  The  pre- 
fent  principal  fupporters  of  that  fchool 
are  M.  Maella  and  M.  Bayeux,  whofe 
colouring  and  tafte  in  drawing  (referable 
the  ftile  of  Mengs,  and  in  fome 
manner  recompence  the  Spaniards  for 
the  lofs  of  that  great  painter.  Don 
Francifco  de  Goye  merits  alfo  by  his 
talents  an  honorable  ixxejqtion  ;  he 
pourtrays  in  a  pleafing  ftile,  the  man- 
ners, cuftoms,  and  games  of  his  coun- 

.'try. 
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tfy.    There  are  alfo   fevcral  excellent 
engfaverfi. 

Don  Salvador  Carmoiaa,  married  to 
the  daughter  of  Mengs,  who  has  in  part 
inherited  the  fine  pencil  of  her  father, 
is  defervedly  to  be  placed  at  their  head. 
Mr.  Carmona  is  advantageoufly  known 
in  France  by^feveral  prizes  gained  in  the 
academy  oï  painting.  Were  we  to  judge 
his.  works  critically,  it  might  be  ob- 
ferved,  that  his  talents  too  little,  or  at 
leafi  too  late,  encouraged  have  not  pro- 
duced what  they  at  firft  promifed.  Se*». 
veral  other  engravers,  Meflieurs  Ferro, 
Muntaner,  Fabregat,  Ballefter,'  and  ef- 
pecially  M.  Selma,  have  by  happy  ef- 
forts proved  that  their  art  flill  makes 
fome  progrefs  in  Spain. 

The  academy  of  the  Spanifti  language, 
yrl^ich  in  the  year  1780  gave  an  elegant 
edition- of  Don  Quixote,  enriched  it 
with  the  embellifhments  of  the  graver. 
But  the  engravings,  for  the  moft  part 
not  above  mediocrity,  do  not  anfwer  to 

Rz  the 
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the  merit  of  the  edition,  equally  admi- 
rable for  the  quality  of  the  ink,  the 
beauty  of  the  paper,  the  clearnefs  of 
the  chara6ter,  and  to  be  compared  with 
the  fineft  produ6kions  of  the  kind  in 
any  other  nation.  This  is  not  the  firft, 
proof  the  Spaniards  have  given  of  their 
ability  in  the  art  of  printing.  Every 
connoifleur  is  acquainted  with,  and  pre- 
fers to  the  editions  of  Bafkerville  and 
Barbon,  the  Salluft,  which  the  Infant 
Don  Gabriel  has  tranflated  into  his  own 
language,  and  fome  other  works  from 
the  prefles  of  Ibarra  at  Madrid,  and  from 
thofe  of'  Benedi6t  Mont  fort  at  Valencia, 
which  are  mafter-pieces  of  the  typo- 
graphical art,  and  will  one  day*  be 
fought  after  by  pofterity,  as  we  now 
fearch  for  thofe  of  the  Elzevirs. 

If  the  pleafing  arts  be  cultivated,  at 
Madrid,  the  moft  ufeful  of  all,  that  of 
beneficence,  is  not  negle6led.  Chari- 
table fouhdations  worthy  to  be  models 
to  every  nation,  are  found  in  that  city. 
There  are  three  hofpitals,  which  In  the 

courfe 
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dour fe  of  the  year  1785,  received  19437 
ficJj:  perfons.  The  principal  hofpital 
near  to,  but  on  the  outfide  of  the  gate 
Alcala,  has  been  lately  rebuilt.  It  is  a 
large  edifice,  which  by  no  means  dif- 
graces  the  walk  leading  from  this  gate 
to  the  canal  of  Aranjuez,  and  which 
the  Spaniards  have  eftimated  rather  too 
highly  in.  honouring  it  with  the  name 
of  Delicias. 

Bcfidcs  thefc  three  hofpitals  there  are 
three  confraternities,  the  revenues  of 
which  are  appropriated  to  thefuccour  of 
the  wretched,  and  an  inftitution  fimilar 
to  the  Mont  de  Pieté  in  Paris,  the  prin- 
cipal objciSl  of  which  is  to  advance 
money  to  the  neceffitous.  There  are  alfo 
other  académies  befides  that  of  the  fine 
arts.  We  can  fay  but  little  ofthofeof 
law  and  phy fic  ;  but  every  one  Jhas  heard 
of  that  of  the  Spanilh  language,  found- 
çd  by  Philip  V,  ^nd  which  our  French 
academy  has  confidered,  ever  fince  its 
eftabliftiment,  as  itsTifter.The  diôionary 
it  has  given  to  the  public,  is,  according 

R3  to 
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to  the  ableft  grammarians,  the  Com^ 
pleated  that  ever  appeared  in  any  lan- 
guage. The  prefent  academicians,  more 
learned  than  their  predeceflbrs,  and  not 
lefs  laborious,  are  preparing  a  new  edi- 
tion of  it,  which  by  the  augmentations 
to  be  made,  will  give  an  idea  of  the 
richnefs  of  their  language,  and  of  the 
great  extent  of  their  refearches.  The 
Abbé  de  Guevra,  one  of  the  molt 
learned  and  zealous,  has  already  pub- 
lifhed  an  extraft  in  folio,  which  has 
abated  the  public  impatience,  and  may 
ferve  for  daily  ufe. 

The  Spanifli  academy  is  compofed  but 
of  twenty-four  ordinary  membei^s  ;  but 
the  number  of  fupernumeraries  is  not 
limited;  the  prefident  is  a  grandee  of 
Spain.  The  prefent  prefîdent  is  the 
marquis  de  Santa  Cruz,  whofe  learn- 
ing is  no  lefs  an  honour  to  the  fociety 
than  his  rank.  It  contains  feveral  poets, 
painters,  and  men  of  letters,  for  whpm 
the  chair  has  not  that  foporific  virtue 
attributed  to  it  clfewhere  ;  and  I  know 

not 
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not  one  member  who  has  been  admitted 
from  the  vain  motive  of  conferring  an 
honour  in  a  manner  foreign  to  the  end 
of  its  inftitution. 

The  academy  of  hiftory  has  for  its 
director  the  count  de  Campomanes,  who, 
by  the  rank  he  holds  in  the  magiftracy, 
as  well  as  by  his  great  erudition  and 
virtues,  *is  one  of  the  moft  diftinguifhed 
noblemen  of  modern  Spain.  It  is  much 
to  be  regretted  that  the  fundtions  of  his 
eminent  ftation  leave  him  but  little  lei- 
fure  to  dedicate  to  the  different  acade- 
mies of  which  he  is  a  member.  That  of 
hiftory  has  happily  feveral  others,  who, 
animated  by  the  fame  zeal,  may  at- 
tach themfelves  to  it  with  lefs  re- 
ferve.  It  has,  within  thefe  few  years, 
publifhed  editions  of  feveral  authors, 
which  aire  a  proof  of  this.  Among 
others,  thofe  of  Mariana  and  Scpulveda. 
It  is  preparing  one  of  Solis,  of  which 
one  volume  has  already  appeared.  It 
has  undertaken,  and  executed  in  part, 
a  talk  equally  interefting  and  arduous, 

R  4  that. 
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that  of  publifhing  sdl  the  ancient  chr«v 
nicies  relative  ^o  the  hiftory  of  Cafti^e* 
Several  of  thefe  wprks  had  never  hpçt^ 
printed  ;  all  are  enriched  with  r^tes  a44 
comments^^ies,  which  at  once  prove  the 
found  criticifm  and  thç    ijirudition  of 
their  authors,  the   Ahjbç  dç  pii^yar^^ 
Don-  Francifco  de  Cerda,  Dqii  Miq^l 
Florez,  and  Don  Eugenio  dp  L^gunp:^ 
who,  in  the  mid  ft  of  the  ocpijjpatiQîis 
of  his;    place   of  firft    clerk    in    the 
office  of  foreign  affairs,  ftill  finds  fpm^ 
jnoments  to  dedicate  to  literature.  The 
academy  contains  one  of  the  moft  valu^ 
able  côUeélions  of  which  a  litçrary  fo- 
ciety  can  boaft.  This  is  all  the  diplomaS| 
charters,    and   other,  documents  given 
(ince  the  earlieft  period  of  the  monar* 
chy,  to  all  the  cities,  boroughs,  com-? 
munities,  churches,  chapels,  &c.  in  Spain, 
the  whole  colleftecj  with  the  greateft 
!  care,  arranged  iû  chronological  order, 
and  confequently  adapted  to/urnifh  every 
branch  of  the  Spanifh  hiftory  with  the 
mofl  abundant  fource  of  authentic  ma- 
\cxhh.    The  colleftiqn    greatly  ^facili* 

tates 
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^ates   and  encourages  the  learned  re? 
fearches  of  the  academicians.     It  is  in 
this  immenfe  repertorjr  that  they  coUeéï: 
the  dements  of  a  work  whicl^  for  fe-r 
reral  years  they  have  been  preparing,  I 
mean  a  geographical  dictionary  of  Spain, 
which,  by  its  corrcétncfs  ifrill  be  a  wor- 
thy companion  to  the  new  diftionary 
of  the  language.      One  of  the  moft 
learned  among  tl^em,  Don  Juan  Iriarte, 
who  died  in  1776,  leaving  behind  him 
three  nephevp^s  of  diftinguiuied  abilities^^ 
publifhed  a  firft  volume  of  the  Greek 
manufcripts,  in  the  library  of  Madrid; 
a  continuation  is  expe6led  from  the  li* 
brarians  who  are  appointed  to  compleat 
the  work.    To  a  member  of  the  fame 
academy,  Father  FJorez,  Spain  is  alfo 
already    indebted    for    feveral  volumes 
of  the  eccleftaftical  hiftory  of  the  na- 
tion, which  in  his  hands  was,  ;n  truthj^ 
only  an  irregular  compilation  of  docu* 
ments,  become  very  fcarce,  or  entirely 
unknown,  but  it  has  acquired  a  more 
plcafmg  form  by  the  care  of  his  con- 

tinuaton 
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tinuator.    Father  Rifco>   an    Auguftin 
monk. 

Several  other  writers,  well  acquainted 
with  what  relates  to  their  country,  are 
employed  in  giving  a  clear  hiftory  of  it, 
and  inftru6ting  their  fellow  citizens  in 
matters  of  policy,  and  the  fcience  of 
government.  They  have  naturalized  in 
their  language  fuch  French  and.Englifh 
works  as  the  Spanifh  orthodoxy  would 
permit  ;  thofe,  for  inftance,  which  treat 
of  trades  and  arts.  They  are  at  prefent 
tranflating  two  of  the  works  of  Lin- 
iiseus,  and  the  natural  hiftory  of  M.  de 
BqfFon.  When  I  was  in  Spain  the  French 
DiSiiofiain  Encyclopédique^  was  undertaken 
to  be  tranflated  by  fubfcription  ;  and 
thofe  who  believe  that  in  that  kingdom 
every  perfon  is  fubjeéted  to  the  yoke  of 
bigotry  and  fanaticifra  were  not  a  little 
furprized  to  fee  the  name  of  thé  grand 
inquifitor  at  the  head  of  the  lift  of  fub- 
fcribers  ;  for  it  is  to  be  remembered  there 
was  a  very  numerous  lift  of  fubfcribers  for 
the  new  encyclopédie^  in  numbers  •  But  the 

writer  % 
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writer  of  the  article  Spain,  heated  with 
national  prej  udices,  without  having  any 
knowledge  of  the  country  otherwife 
than  by  vain  declamations,  or  unfaith- 
ful relations,  wantonly  vilified  a  whole 
nation,  which  from  its  weight  in  the 
)5alance  of  Europe,  its  virtues,  and  In- 
timate connexion  with  pur  own,  he 
ought  to  have  refpeéted» 

The  Spanifti  government  highly  re- 
fented  fo  unmerited  an  infult,  and  the 
French  court  determined  to  redrefs  its 
complaints  with  all  the'  warmth  of 
friendfhip  and  the  rigour  of  juftice.  Thé 
author,  cenfor,  and  printer  were  feverely 
reprimanded;  and  the  publication  of  the 
new  encyclopédie  was  fufpended  by  or- 
der of  the  court.  The  Spanifh  minifker, 
however,  though  offended,  was  not  im- 
placable, he  refented  the  affront,  but 
would  not  exclude  knowledge,  and  foon 
afterward  revoked  the  fufpenfion,  at 
the  fame  time  taking  meafures  to  erafe 
the  errors  and  inve6lives  from  a  work 
of  which  he  knew  the  merit.   ^Before 
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(he  numbers  are  di^ibuted  to  the  fub<* 
if;fihfiT9,  they  are  eifamined  by  thç  coun- 
cil pf  Çaftilç.  At  thç  time  the  court  of 
^pai^  tgol^  offei^cç  »(;  the  article  abpvQt 
laentiomodf  »  Spwiih  ecclefiaftic  at  Pari» 
midertook  the  apology  of  hi$  country 
ggunit  the  indifcreet  author  j  but  even 
Jiw  Cpuntryroçn  think  that,  lead  aftray 
by  his  zeal,  he  carried  the  matter  to 
(he  other  extreme*  He  is  more  prodigal 
of  eulpgiums  than  his  adverfary  had 
been  of  contempt  and  reproaches.  One 
had  refufed  every  merit  ;  ^d  the  other 
t)çftowed  every  poflible  excellence.  Ac- 
cording IP  the  latter^  the  Spaniards  ex- 
cel in  every  art  and  fcience.  Thus  paf- 
lion,  by  exaggerating,  fometimes  injures 
the  caufe  it  means  to  defend.  In  this 
difcufliion,  as  in  all  others,  reafon  feeks 
and  finds  the  truth  only  \n  the  juft 
fnedium* 

There  &re  undoubtedly  in  Spain  more 
learned  men  who  mpdeftly  cultivate 
the  fciences  ;  more  men  of  erudition 
vrho  are  thoroughly   acquainted    with 

the 
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the  hiûôry  and  jurii^nijdcacé^  o£  their 
coiHitry  ;  more  diftinguiflied  men  of 
letters  and  a  greater  number  of  poets, 
who  have  energy  and  a  fertile  and  bBril- 
liant  iikiaginalion  than  is  gei^rally  imia* 
gitled. .  But  according  to  the  Spaniards 
themfeîves,  the  prefent  ftaie  of  letters 
and  the  fciences  is  far  from  what  it  was 
in  the  times  of ,  Mariana,  Solis^  Men«* 
doza,  Ambroife,  Morales,  Htrrefa^  Saai- 
vedra,  Sepulveda,  Cervantes,  Quevedo, 
Garcilafo,    Calderon,    Lopts  dc  Vega, 

The  Spanifh  univef  fitieç  can  no  longer 
boaft  the  reputation  they  formerljn  pof- 
feflfed  ;  ifiidtiftry  and  population  are  much 
inferior  to  what  they  were  under  Ferdi- 
nand the  Catholic,  and.  his  two.  fuccef- 
fors*  But  the  prefent  govemtncait  is^ 
z-ealoufly  and  fuccefsfolly  eihployed  in 
endeavouring-  to  pevive  thofe  happier 
times.  Befides  the  academies  of  whicH 
I  have  fpokeU)  there  is  one  at  Madrid, 
for  the  laws  of  Spain^  another  for 
the  canon  law,  and  a  third  for  me- 
dicine 
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dicine.    A  talle  for  the  arts  and  fcience^ 
has  extended  even  to  the  provinces. 

At  Seville  is  an  academy  o£  Héiîe^^ 
lettres,  and  a  medical  fociety  ;  at  Sara^ 
gofla  and  Valehcia  an  academy  of  arts  ; 
at  Valladolid,  one  of  geography  ;  at 
Granada,  one  of  mathematics  and  draw* 
ing  ;  and  at  Barcelona,  an  academy  of 
Belles-lettres.  .^^ 

There  were  for  a  long  time  in  Spain 
fix  great  colleges  Çcollegios  mayores)  into 
which  none  were  admitted  but  young 
men  of  ^unily,  arid  from  among  whom 
perfons  qualified  for  every  office  of  go- 
vernment were  almoil  exclufively  taken. 
The  privileges  they  enjojred  became  a 
fource   of  abufe.    They  fupportedidle- 
nefs  and  arrogance  in  the  colleges,  and 
difcouraged  other  feminaries  of  educa- 
tion.   Government  ftruck  at  the  coot  of 
the  evil.    In  1777  the  colleges  received* 
a  new  form  from  which  the  moft  happy . 

efifecSts  are  expected. 

I 

iBducation 
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Education  is  neverthelefs  ftill  imper- 
feét  in  Spain,  and  the  expulfion  of  the 
Jefuits  lias  made  it  perhaps  yet  more  fo. 
At  that  period  the  inconvenience  of  con- 
fiding yonth  to  the  care  of  religous  or-^ 
ders  was,  perhaps,  too  much  magnified* 
That  of  the  Piariftes,  known  in  Spain 
by  the  name  of  Efcolapios^  is  the  only 
one  which  is  ftill  in  the  poffeflion  of 
fome  fchools.  Every  where  elfe,  the 
place  of  the  Jefuits  has  been  fupplied  by 
profeffors,  who  may  either  be  ecclefiaftics 
or  lay  iperfons,  but  who  form  no  col- 
le£live  body  nor  refidè  under  the  fame 
roof.  The  Jefuits,  befides  the  property 
of  the  focicty,  had  foundations  for  dif- 
ferent profefibrfhips.  Thefe  were  the 
only  funds  appropriated  to  the  fupport 
of  the  new  profeffors.  They  were  fuf-. 
ficient  for  monks  living  in  a  community, 
Vut  arc  very  inadequate  in  the  prefent 
ftate  of  things.  Profefforfhips  fo  little 
lucrative  cannot  be  fought  after  by  per- 
fons  eminent  for  learning  and  talents^ 
The  education  of  youth  fuffers  therefore 
by  the  change  and  this  is  a  circumftance 

of 
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of  fiifficient  importance  to  deienrè  thé 
attention  of  government. 

ft 

Much,  however^  has  already  beett 
done  for  military  education.  The  king 
has  eftabHfhed  a:  fchool  for  artillery  aÉ 
Segovia^  ar  riding  fchodi  at  Ocanna,  one 
of  engineers  at  Carthagena,  and  another 
for  taéfcics  at  Avila,  whence  it  has  lattlf 
been  removed  to  Port  Santa  Marki 

Manufaâures  at  the  beginning  of  thei^ 
prefent  cehtuiy  were  greatly  on  the  de» 
clincé  The  three  fovercigns  of  thd 
houfe  of  Bourbon  have  made  eÔbrts  t<S 
revive  them*  There  are  manufaAures  of 
common  cloths  at  Efcaray  in  Bifcay,  at 
Bocairehte,  at  Ontemente,  and  at  Al- 
coy  in  the  kingdom  of  Valencia,  and  at 
Grazakma  in  Andalufia;  and  we  have 
already  feen  the  encouragement  given  hf 
the  prefent  fovereign  to  the  manufadtur» 
of  fine  cloths  at  Guadalaxaraand  SegoVia* 
In  the  courfe  of  this  work  we  fhall  have 
occafion  to  fpeàk  of  feveral  others^  and  it 
will  be  feen  that  thofe  of  filk  in  particii- 
-^  "  lar 
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laf  have  engaged  the  attention  of  go- 
vernment.  There  is  one  for  hats  at  Ma- 
drid,  as  alfo  at  Badajoz  and  Seville,  and  v 
foreign  manufaélures  already  feel  the 
competition  :  for  there  is  this  fatality  in 
the  prefent  conftitution  of  Europe,  that 
no  nation  can  profper  in  any  branch  of 
commerce  without  being  prejudicial  to 
its  neighbours.  But  in  this  ftrugglc  of 
jarring  interefts  murmurs  arc  improper 
and  complaints  ufelefs*  Nothing  is  juft' 
or  efficacious  but  the  efforts  of  induftrv, 
aélivity,  and  oeconomy. 

Spain  alfo  owes  to  the  fovereigns  of 
the  houfe  of  Bourbon  the  few  roads  and 
canals  fhe  pofTefTes.  The  government  is 
well  convinced  how  much  the  want  of , 
thefe  is  felt,  and  is  taking  every  means 
to  fupply  the  deficiency.  There  are  al- 
ready fine  roads  in  Bifcay  and  Navarre  ; 
thofe  which  terminate  in  the  capital  an- 
nounce the  refidence  of  a  great  monarch. 
Fine  ones  have  been  begun  between 
Aranjuez  and  Valencia  ;  in  Galicia,  from 
the  Corognc  to  Pontevedra;  to  the 
VoL.L  S  sorth 
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north  of  Caftile,  from  Reynofa  to  the 
fea,  and  in  fonie  other  parts  of  the  penin- 
fula.  But  the  able  mhiifter  who  prefides 
over  this  department  caufes  them  to  be 
carried  on  with  that  prudent  flownefs 
which  alone  infures  the  fuccefs  of  exr 
pen  live  undertakings.  His  plans  alfo 
have  been  fomewhat  deranged  by  the 
war,  which  even  when  it  is  fuccefsful 
caufes  an  exchange  of  real  and  folid  ad- 
vantages for  a  little  glory.  This  mini- 
ftcr  is  more  particularly  attentive  to  im- 
prove and  compleat  the  principal  road 
which  entirely  erodes  Spain  from  Bay- 
onne  to  Cadiz,  paffing  by  Madrid.  The 
advantage  unknown  until  within  thefe 
two  years,  of  travelling  in  a  poft-chaife, 
the  hundred  leagues  which  feparate  the 
two  laft  cities,  is  to  be  afcribed  to 
him. 

We  have  feen  what  he  has  already 
done  for  the  canal  of  Arragon.  That 
of  Caftile,  long  fince  begun,  willfoon 
engage  his  attention.  The  canal  pro* 
jeéled  in  Murcia  has  been  found  imprac- 
ticable ; 
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ticable  ;  the  fubfcribçrs,  in  (lead  of  the 
profits  which  their  avidity  grafped  atj 
xnuft  content  themfelves  with  the  in- 
tereft  the    king*  pays  them,    and  have 
in  the  unimpeachable   probity  of  thé 
monarch  a  fufficient  fedurity  for  their 
money.    Laft  year  the  minifter  adopted 
a  proje6l:  much  more  brilliant  and  ufe* 
ful  than  that  he  was  obliged  to  abandon  ; 
that  of  a  canal,  which  beginning  at  the 
foot  of  the  mountains  of  Guadarram^ 
near  the  Efcurial,  proceeds  to  join  the 
Tagus,  afterwards  the  Guadiana,   and 
terminates  at  .the  Guadalquivir  above 
Anduxar,  and  which  confequently  will 
give  new  life  and  àélivity  to  the  center 
of  Spain,  the  leaft  populous  and  moft 
barren  part  of  the  kingdomi    A  French- 
man of  abilities  named  le  Maur,  gave  in 
the  plan,  and  was  preparing  to  carry  it 
into  execution,   but    died  fooh   after- 
wards.    The    impulfe,    however,   %vas 
given,  the  money  fubfcribed,  and  the 
eftimate  made.  The  undertaking  is  con- 
tinued by  the  fons  of  le  Maur,  who  in- 

S  2  herit 
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hcrit  from  their  father  all  his  plans  and 
a  portion  of  his  talents. 

But  that  which  more  particularly  con- 
tributes to  the  profperity  of  Spain  is  the 
modem  mftitution  of  patriotic  focieties, 
known  by  the  name  of  friends  to  the 
country.    The  example  was  given  in  Bif- 
eày  ;  as  was  natural  to  expeéfc  in  a  pro- 
vince   where   induftry    and  patriotifm 
reign  in  every  mind.    It  was  foon  fol- 
lowed by  the  other  provinces,  and  by 
the  capital,  in  which  a  patriotic  fociety 
was  eftablifhed  in  1775.    At  the  end  of 
the  laft  year  there  were  already  forty- 
four.    The  name  oi  thefe  inftitutions 
indicates  their  aim.    The  members  of 
which  they  are  compofed,  encourage  the 
progrefs  of  the  arts  and  the  agriculture 
and  induftry  of  their  provinces.    They 
propofe  queftions  relative  to  thefe  ob- 
jeéts,  and  give  premiums  to  thofe  who 
difcufs  them  befl.      They  awaken  the 
induftry  of  their  fellow  citizens,  animate 
.  their  zeal,  folicit  their  information,  give 

encouragc- 
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encouragement  to  artifans,  alfiftance 
and  advice  to  the  peafants,  and  caufe 
the  patriotic  ardour,  with  which  they 
are  animated,  to  circulate  through  every 
ckfs  of  citizens.  Never  did  a  laudable 
inftitution  make  more  rapid  progrefs  or 
produce  more  general  efFeft.  Thofewho 
never  fee  the  advancement  of  good  but 
with  an  envious  eye,  or  whofe  metho- 
dical fupinenefs  is  difgufted  with  novelty, 
and  thôfe  whpfe  felf-love  is  mortified  by 
fuccefs  to  which  they  do  not  contribute, 
have  endeavoured  to  throw  ridicule  upon 
thefe  focieties  ;  they  have  pretended  that 
the  members  talked  much  but  performed 
little  ;  that  they  exaggerated  their  im* 
portance,  and  difcuffed  trifles  with 
pompous  gravity.  Undoubtedly  they 
have  not  yet  done  every  thing  which 
may  be  done  ;  their  flender  funds  cir- 
cumfcribe  their  progrefs  ;  but  the  great 
point  was  to  rouze  their  country  from  its 
ftupor,  and  to  offer  a  ftimulus  to  the  ta- 
lents of  artifts,  and  the  labour  of  huf- 
,,  bandmen  ;  to  excite  their  emulation  by 
the  profpfeft  of  fame,  and  their  intereft 

S3  by 
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\>y  th€  hope  of  gain.  This  is  what  t;he 
focieties  have  already  efFe£ted.  The  lei? 
fure  and  favings  of  peace  enal^le  goyeri^r 
ment  to  furnifli  the  means  of  incpeafing 
their  beneficence.  At  the  reprefent^r 
tion  made  by  the  principals  of  thefe  for 
cities,  their  funds,  which  confift  in  a 
great  me^fure  of  voluntary  contributions, 
were  increafed  to  a  (lock  which  njay  be 
compared  to  that  of  the  J^conqmats  ix\, 
France  *•  The  fovereign  whofp  piety  15 
rational,  and  to  whom  the  communi- 
cation  of  beneficial  proje^Sts  is  all  that 
.  is  neceflfary  to  prevail  on  him  to  adopt 
them,  h^s  thought  proper  to  dedicate  to 
the  eiicouragement  of  thefe  focieties  a 
part  of  the  révenues  of  the  church,  the 
vacant  benefices  of  which  he  enjoys  for 
a  certain  time.  .In  a  lefgr enlightened  age 
fuch  an  employment  of  this  property 
would  have  been  called  a  prqfanation» 
The  Spanifli  government,  on  the  con- 
trary, think  that  making  it  contribute 

*  In  one  fenfe  tUc  funds  vifing  from^thc  i-evenues 
of  vacant  benefices. 

to 
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to  the  profpêrîty  of  the  ftate  is  to  fane- 
tify  its  ufe.  The  obje6t  of  pious  foun- 
dations was  much  lefs  to  beftaw  on  cede* 
fiaftics  an  opulence  hurtful  to  the  true 
interefts  of  religion,  than  to  provide  for 
the  wants  of  the  poor,  to  banifli  po- 
verty, and  employ  that  idlenefs  which 
neceflarily  increafes  indigence.  Thefe 
were  the  intentions  of  the  founders, 
and  this  is  the  reafoning  of  a  country 
which  prejudice  fuppofes  to  be  ftill  en- 
flaved  by  the  fuperftitjous  bigotry  of  the 
fourteenth  century. 

The  patriotic  focities  have  received 
other  encouragements  from  government. 
Enlightened  by  them  it  has  revived  laws 
which  had  fallen  into  difufe.  It  has  exs- 
cinded fuch  foreign  merchandize  as 
might  be  prejudicial  to  the  national  ma?- 
>iufa6tures,  and  has  procured  to  thefe 
(uch  workmen  as  may  improve  and  per- 
feft  them,  Thefe  meafures  have  aU 
yèady  been  prejudicial,  and  will  become 
ilill  more  fo,  to  other  manufa6luring  and 
comqacrcial  nations  ;  thejr  may  excite,  in 

'5  4'  theai 
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them  murmurs  and  alarm,  they  will  un-t 
ddubtedly  reanimate  their  aétivity  and 
vigilance,  but  cannot  but  be  applauded 
by  real  patriots. 

The  patriotic  fociety  of  Madrid  is  diC» 
tinguifhed  from  the  others  only  by  the 
more  immediate  proteftion  of  govern- 
ment,  and  by  its  fituation,  which  gives 
it  a  greater  facility  of  acquiring  infor- 
mation and  aififtance,  It  has,  perhaps, 
fewer  objeéls,  on  which  to  exercife  its 
zeal,  becaufe  that  the  produ6tions  of 
new  Caftile,  in  the  center  of  which  it 
is  placed,  are  lefs  various  than  thofe 
of  the  other  provinces,'  and  becaufe 
that  its  induftry  is  more  confined.  But 
it  is, attentive  to  the  improvement  of 
agriculture  in  the  environs  of  Madrid, 
and  to  furnifti  the  children  of  both  fexes 
and  the  poor  of  that  capital  with  em- 
ployment. 'A  perfeft  equality  is  thp 
moft  facred  law  of  all  thefe  focieties  ; 
rank  is  unknown  in  them;  the  arch- 
bilhop  of  Toledo,  and  the  duke  of  Me- 
dina Celi  may  there  be  placed  by  the 

fide 
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fide  of  an  artifan,  and  information  is 
coUeéted  from  whatever  fource  it  may 
come., 

As  Madrid  is  the  chief'  center  of 
arts  and  fcienCes,  fo  is  it  that  of  go*- 
vernment*  Although  the  monarch  re- 
fides  there  but  a  few  weeks  [in  the  year, 
and  his  niinifters  are  always  near  his 
perfon,  this  city  is  the  feat  of  govern-^ 
mentt  and  of  the  fupreme  tribunals» 
We  fhall  take  a  view  of  them  all  ;  ^nd 
this  will  naturally  lead  us  to  fpeak  of 
the  laws,  religion,  finances,  and  mili- 
tary forcp  of  3p^inf 

*  '  •       • 

The  council  of  Caftile  holds  the  firft 
rank  among  the  councils  and  tribunals 
of  the  kingdom  ;  there  is  nothing  in 
France  which  can  be  copipared  to  it  ;  it 
is  at  once  a  council  of  adminiflration 
which  has  the  infpeftion  of  all  the  in* 
terior  operations  of  government,  and  a 
fovereign  tribunal  that  has  an  exclufive 
pognizance  of  certaii^   caufes,   and  in 

certaia 
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certain  cafes  receives  appeals  from  the 
other  tribunals. 

The  council  of  Caftile  is  compofcd^of 
iivc  chambers.  The  firft,  the  Jala  de 
Gaviernoj  which  is  confined  to  the  affairs 
of  adminiftration  ;  it  alfo  receives  re- 
ferences accompanied  with  necei&ry 
formSi  brought  to  the  council  in  ejc- 
traordinary  cafes,  but  it  is  only  to  fend 
them  to  the  itconà  fala  de  Goviernoy  or 
to  Ûitfala  de  Ju/liçia  according  to  circum-' 
(lances. 

The  fécond  fala  de  Govierno  judges 
fome  of  the  caufes  brought  before  the 
council  of  Caftile  by  extraordinaiy  re- 
ference^ but  its  chief  occupation  is  iq. 
matters  relative  to  the  manuf;^6lures; 
bridges,  banks;^  ahd  caufeways  of  l;hç 
Jcingdora. 

The  chamber  of  Mil  y  quinientos  or  of 
one  thoufand  five  hundred,  thus  called 
|jecaufe  thofe  who  appejil  to  it  from  the 

•  fen^ 
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{ent^tices  and  judgments  of  the  fove^ 
reign  tribunals  are  obliged  to  depofît 
fifteen  hijnjdred  ducats,  which  they  for? 
feit  in  cafe  pf  joiing  the  ^ppe^l. 

>*  The  faia  de  Jujiiçia  has  an  eKcluiiire 
itognizjinGe  of  certain  caufes»  the  par^ 
ticulars  of  which  would  be  unintcreft- 
ing,  apd  perhaps  unintelligible,  to  nioft 
of  our  readers  ;  and  for  the  judgment 
of  capital  caufes  of  ascertain  d^fcriptioi^ 
this  chamber  is  wnited  to  the  others^ 

The  fala  de  Provincia  judges  the  ap^ 
peals  ia  all  important  cafes,  and  receive^ 
t:hofe  fronj  t:he  judgments  of  the  two 
lieutenapts    civil  of    Madrid  (Tementes 

de  Villa)  and  from  thofe  of  the  Alcaldes 

»  ^' 

de  Corte  in  civil  affairs, 

Thefe  form  a  fixth  chamber.  The 
city  of  A^adrid  is  divided  into  a  certain 
number  of  quart«»,Tr^iid  the  police  t)f 
each  is  fuperintended  by  an  Alcalde  de 
Carte  :  who  judges  in  the  firft  inftance, 
\n   concurrence    with    the  lieutenants 

civil. 
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civil,  all  the  caufes  brought  by  the  ci- 
tizens of  his  quarter.  Their  decifions 
may  be  appealed  from  to  the  whole 
chamber  affembled,  which  alone  can 
finally  pronounce  upon  criminal  caufes 
within  its  jurifdi6bion-  It  is  in  extraor- 
dinary cafes  only  that  they  are  carried 
before  the  council  of  Caftile. 

The  chamber  of  the  Alcaldes  de  Cafa  y 
Corte  was  formerly  the  tribunal  which 
always  accompanied  the  court  of  Spain. 
Since  this  is  underftood  to  be  fixed  at  Ma- 
drid, the  tribunal  has  been  fixed  there 
alfo  ;  and  as  it  formerly  had  a  provincial 
jurifdiftipn  near  the  refidence  of  the 
fovereign,  it  has  ftill  preferyed  fuch  a 
jurifdiétion  to  a  certain  diftance  from  the 
capital.  The  council  of  Caftile  is  the 
only  one  acknowledged  by  the  gran- 
dees  of  Spain,  and  all  its  members  have 
the  right  of  committimusj  like  thofe  of 
the  French  parlianJ^ts. 

Spain  is  divided  into  two  chanceries, 
thofe  of  Granada  and  Valladolid,  which 

have 
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have  an  exclufive  cognizance  of  certain 
caufes.    Their  decifions  are  not  appealed 
from  to  the  council  of  Caftile,  except 
in  two  cafes,  when  the  appellants  ad- 
drefs  themfelves  to  the  chamber  of  Mi 
y  quinientosj  or  upon  a  denial  of  juftice, 
called  Recurfes  de  Fuerza.    Each  chan- 
cery has  a  particular   chamber,  called 
Sala  de  HijofdalgOj  or  chamber  of  nobles. 
Its  office  is  to  authenticate  nobility,  and 
to  hear  caufes  relative  thereto.    It  has 
alfo  an  exclufive  cognizance  of  criminal 
caufes  of  the  Hidalgos. 

Befides  thefe  there  are  eight  audiences, 

*  » 

without  reckoning  the  particular  tribunal 
of  JNavarre,  which  has  the  title  of  Royal 
Council^  as  fome  of  the  provinces  of 
France  have,  inftead  of  a  parliament,  a 
fovfereign  council.  The  four  audiences 
of  the  crown  of  Arragon  are  thofe  of 
SaragofTa,  Barcelona,  Valencia,  and 
Majorca;  and  of  the  crown  of  Caftile 
thofe  of  Seville,  Corogne,  Oviedo,  and 
the  Canaries* 

Each 
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Each  chancery  and  each  audience  has 
a  criminal  court,  fala  de  Crimen^  which 
definitively  pronounces  criminal  fen- 
tences,  and  caufes  them  to  be  executed.  ' 

# 

Except  a  few  reftriétions,  thefe  tribu- 
nals are  equally  fovereign.  The  prin- 
cipal difference  between  the  chanceries 
and  the  audiences  is,  that  the  firfl  a£t 
in  the  king's  name  like  the  council  of 
Caftile.  .  There  are  alfo  fome  cafes  in 
which  appeals  lie  from  the  audiences  of 
Corogne  and  Oviedo  to  the  chancery  of 
Valladolid,  and  from  the  audience  of 
Seville  to  the  chancery  of  Granada.  But 
from  the  four  audiences  of  the  crown 
of  Arragon  the  appeal  (in  certain  cafes) 
is  immediately  made  to  the  council  of 
Caftile,  where  the  caufes  in  queftion 
muft  be  determined  according  to  the 
laws  of  Arragon. 

The  limits   of  thefe  different    jurif- 
diâions  are  not  clearly  enough  defined 
to  prevent  frequent    contefts   between 
the  courts.    Whilft  the  council  of  Caf- 
tile 
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tile  lofes  no  opportunity  of  extending 
its  jurifdiftions,  the  chanceries  and  au* 
diences  inceflantly  ftruggle  againft  it  to 
Tupport  their  fupreme  authority.  The 
council  of  Navarre  alone  had  preferved  its 
authority  unimpaired,  until  lately,  when 
fome  of  the  caufes  brought  before  it 
were  carried  by  appeal  to  the  council 
of  Caftile.  Unlefs  in  cafes  of  appeal, 
which  are  rare  exceptions  to  the  gene- 
ral  rule,  there  is  no  refource  againft  the 
decifions  of  all  the  fovereign  tribunals, 
but  revifion,  which  in  Spain  is  called 
Supplica.  Appeals,  in  that  cafe,  are 
made  to  the  tribunal  itfelf,  praying  it 
to  begin  the  procefs  anew. 

The  heads  of  the  chanceries  are  called 
Prefidents^  and  thofe  of  the  audiences 
Regents. 

The  head  of  the  council  of  Caftile  has 
the  title  of  prefident  or  governor  :  thefe 
two  dignities  differ  but  little,  except 
in  honorary  diftinétions.  The  prefident 
of  the  council  of  Caftile  muft  always 

be 
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be  a  grandee  of  Spain.  When  he  ap- 
pears in  public»  he  has  particular  pri- 
vileges. The  count  d'Aranda  was  the 
laft  perfon  who  filled  this  place,  and  as 
he  held  that  of  captain-general  of  all 
Caftile,  and  poiTefTed  firmnefs  and  ta- 
lents, he  exercifed  it  with  an  authority 
which  yielded  only  to  that  of  the  fo- 
vereign. 

Various  reafons^  of  which  it  is  not 
yet  time  to  inform  the  public,  induced 
him  to  refign  this  place  to  become  am- 
baffadof  in  France,  where  he  was  pre- 
ceded by  his  great  reputation,  and  where 
he  has  enjoyed  fince  the  year  1773,  that 
refpeél  to  which  on  fo  many  accounts 
he  is  entitled. 

The  office  of  prefident  of  the  council 
of  Caftile  had  been  revived,  after  a  long 
interruption,  in  the  perfon  of  the  count, 
in  one  of  thofc  critical  moments  when 
men  of  genius  become  neceffary.  He 
difcharged  the  duties  of  it  during  feven 
yiàrs,  with  all  the  energy  and  wifdcim 

by 
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by  wnich  he  is  charaéterifed.  Madrid 
will  for  a  long  time  exhibit  proofs  of 
•What  he  efFeâifed  for  it»  embfellifhment, 
fecurity,  and  convenience j  even  during 
his  ihort  adminiftratioxl  It  is  to  hià 
tare  and  prudence  that  âpain  oweS  the 

expnifion  of  the  Jefnits,  prepared  with 

.1 

the  greateft  fecrecy^  and  executed  with- 
out tumult.  lie  alfo  procured  an  ac« 
count  of  the  prefent  ftate  of  pbptdatioil 
In  that  kingdï»!!^  which,  according  to 
the  documents  laid  before  him,  amount  $ 
to  about  eleven  millions  of  inhabitants  *. 


The  diilipated  and  frequently  licen^ 
tious  lives  of  the  monks  were  reformed j 
ind  thfeir  manners  rendered  ihore  fuit- 
able  to  their  prdefîîon.  The  abûfes  of 
the  afylum  which  the  grêateft  criminals 

^  No  means  were  negleéted  to  make  this  calcu- 
Ulion  as  e^ââ  as  poffible.  However,  is  the  public^ 
mifinformèd,  itippbfed  it  tQ  be  undertaken  with 
tiews  to  taxation,  feverai  citizens  gave  in  filfe  re<^ 
ports  of  the  number  of  perfoiis  each  houfe  contained. 
It  is  therefore  probable,  that  the  real  poptilsition  of 
Spain  is  rather  above  than  below  what  it  is  eftimated 
at  in  the  laft  accounts. 

'    Vol.  1.  T  found 
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found  in  the  churches  were  fupprefied. 
The  fovereigm  authority  was.  placed 
above  the  reach  of  the  pretenfions  of 
the  holy  fee;  bounds  were  fct  to  the 
exterior  pra6lices  of  religion,  more  fa- 
vourable to  idlenefs  than  devotion  ;  and 
in  fome  refpeiSls,  as  we  ûiall  hereafter 
find,  the  power  of  fanaticifm  was  fub- 
jeâed  to  controul.  The  funftions  of 
the  place  of  prefident  of  the  council  of 
Caftile  were  never  fo  aftively  difcharged 
as  during  his  adminiftration.  .  Since  his 
refignation  that  title  has.  been  conferred 
on  no  one  ;  he  was  fucceeded  by  a  fen- 
fible  and  moderate  ecclefiaftic,  M.  de 
Figueroa,  who  had  only  the  title  of  go- 
vernor of  the  council  of  Caftile,  and 
iwho  died  whilft  I  was  in  Spain.  At  pre- 
fent  the  count  de  Campomanes,  as  oldeit 
member  of  the  council,  difcharges  the 
functions  of  governor,  without  having 
the  title,  and  by  his  long  fervices, 
♦knowledge,  and  integrity,  is  in  every 
refpeet  worthy  to  be  at  the  head  of  the 
magiftracy .  of  his  country. 

The 
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The  oldeft  members  of  this  council^ 
form  what  is  Called  in  Spain  the  Camara^ 
which  in  fome  refpeèts  may  be  coni-* 
pared  to  the  great  chamber  of  the  par- 
liament of  Paris.  ït  is  properly  the  privy 
Council  of  the  monarch,  and  at  the  fame 
rime  a  fovereign  tribunal  for  certain 
Caufes,  fuch  as  all  which  have  relation 
to  the  right  of  patronage,  the  fuccef- 
fions  of  perfons  of  the  royal  family,  and 
all  contefts  relative  to  the  rights  of 
cities  {Ciudades)  Which  differ  from 
Villas^  the  forraef  having  â  pafticulaf 
jurifdiétîon,  and  being  reprefented  in  the 
Corjtes  of  the  kingdom  t* 

4 

The  Camafd  is  alfo  the  council  which 
iffues  all  adts  or  patents  of  royal  favour. 
All  places  in  the  magiftracy,  and  all 
confiftorial  benefices  are  conferred  by 
its  means.  It  recommends  to  his  ma-* 
jefty,  through  the  mediuta  of  his  irii- 


t  Madrid  is  only  a  Villai  yet  is  reprefented  in  the 
Cortes  like  the  Ciudades.  But  this  is  the  only  ex* 
ceptipn. 

Ta  mAer 
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*  •  .  »  - 

nifter  of  favour  and  juftice,  three  per- 
fons  to  fill  them,  and  the  king  chufea 
one  of  the  three. 

,  No  place  in  the  magiftraqr  is  venal 
in  Spain.  This,  like  all  human  initio 
tutions,  has  its  advantage  and  incon-* 
venience.  If  it  leaver  a  greater  opçnî* 
ing  to  caprice,  favour  and  intrigue,  it 
prevents  the  tribunals  from  being  dif- 
honoured  by  incapacity  and  ignorance^, 
and  diminifhes  the  temptation  to  fell 
that  juftice  of  which  the  right  of  dif- 
penfmg.  is  bought.  It  is  true  that  the* 
integrity  of  magiftrates  frequently  with* 
out  fortune  muft  appear  fufpicious,  and 
that  their  moderate  fees  fcem  but  a  weak 
rampart  againft  corruption^  However,' 
notwithftanding  the  declamations  of  dif- 
fatisEed  clients^  iniquitous  and  partial 
judges  are  not  more  comnu)n  in  Spain 
than  in  other  countries,  whether  it  be 

f 

that  they  are  better  watched,  or  that  the 
generofity  natural  to  the  Spanilh  nation 
iecures  them  from  all  temptation. 

There 
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'  There  is  a  kind  of  gradation  in  the 
Spanifh  magiftracy  of  which  the  degrees 
are  cafily  traced.  All  the  members  of 
the  Camara  are  ancient  counfellors  of 
Caftile  ;  thefe  feldom  obtain  their  places 
without  having  been  prefidents  of  a 
chancery  or  an  audience»  or  at  leaft  an- 
cient counfellors  of  one  of  thefe  tri- 
bunals, or  Alcade  de  Corte.  In  the  fame 
manner  it  is  from  among  the  advocates 
Corregidors^  or  Alcaldes  Mayorts^  that  the 
latter  are  chofen.  It  is  here  neceffary 
to  give  fbme  account  of  thefe  magif^- 
trates,  of  whofe  offices  foreigners  in 
general  have  but  a  very  confufed  idea. 

JFirft  theft  arc  two  clafles  of  fimple 
Alcaldes*,  who  are  eftablifhed  in  the 
cities,  boroughs  and  villages.  The  Al- 
calde  ordmario  judges  in  the  firft  inftance, 

*  Thefe  differeut  fpecies  of  Alcaldes  are  ufually 
confounded  by  foreigners.  Not  to  diftinguifli  an 
Alcalde  Pedaneo  from  an  Alcalde  de  Corte  is  the  fame 
as  fuppofing  a  fheriff's  officer  and  a  magiftrate  upon 
the  beach  .to  be  e^ual  in  rank  and  autbprity. 

T3  when 
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when  there  is  no  Çorregidor,  but  in 
places  where  there  is  one,  has  cogni-» 
zance  of  civil  caufes  in  concurrence  with 
him,  whilft  the  lattçr  aéts  alone  in 
ipatters  of  police  and  adminiftration. 
The  Alcalde  pedaneo^  who  is  commonly 
taken  from  among  the  common  people» 
has  no  funétions  but  thofe  of  arrefting 
delinquents,  and  executing  the  orders 
of  the  Corregidor,  ox  the  Alc?ilde  Mayor, 

Thefimple  Alcaldes  are  difFerenliy 
^ppointe4>  according  to  the  privileges  qf 
the  cities,  boroughs  and  villages  in 
-which  they  refide.  In  fpnje  places 
chance  decides,  in  others  they  are  named 
by  the  council  of  Caftile,  the  tribunal 
of  the  province,  or  the  lord  of  the  ma? 
nor,  who  chufes  one  from  three  per- 
fons  propqfed  to  hirp.  They  are  çhange4 
every  year. 

The  Alcaldes  M-ayores^  or  Qorregidorsy 
which  differ  in  title  only,  are  all  çamed 
by  the  king  upon  the  prefentation  of 
the  Camar^,     This  inferior  degree  of 

ma» 
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magiftracy  was  formerly  under  very  im- 
proper regulations,   which- government 
has  lately  reformed.    The  place  of  Cor- 
regidor  was  beftowed  on  perfons  of  fmall 
fortune,  who  frequently  expended  their 
whole  :  property  in  foliciting  the   pro* 
motion^    After  having  fucceedcd,  they 
held  their  places  three  years,  when  their 
office    expired,    and    they  were  again 
obliged  to  have  recourfe  to  new  folici- 
tation«. .  How  could  it  be  hoped,  that 
men  fcarcely  efcaped  from  want,   and  ' 
upon  the  brink  of  relapfmg  into  their 
former  indigence,  would  not  be  violently 
tempted   to  infure    to   themfelves    re- 
fources  at  the  expence  of  thofe    ovçr 
whom  they  poffefled  a  tranfient  autho- 
rity  ?  It  \yas  neceflary  to  prefer ve  the 
fubje6ls  of  the  king  from  their  rapacity, 
and  thefe  magiftrates  themfelves  from 
temptation.     Men  virtuous  from  a  love 
of  virtue,  and  who  firmly  refufe  to  com- 
mit  evil,  even  when  they  can  perpetrate 
it  with    advantage   and  impunity,   are 
rare  in  every  country;  and  the  Cor- 
regidors  but  too  frequently  confirmed 

T  4  this 
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this  melancholy  truth.    The  çotlnt  of 
f  lorida  Blanca,^  when  minifter  of  favour 
and  juftice,  had  the  almofl:  unescampled 
courage  to  adopt  the  meafures  projeâe4 
])y  his  predecefTor  and  the  count  de  Com-* 
pomanes  ;  meafures  which  n^ight  excite 
the  emulation  gf  the  Corregidors,  and 
enable  and  encourage  them  tp  be  honeft.^ 
He  procured  that  for  \hc  future  they 
fhould  continue  in  ofi^ce   fix    yçars  in? 
ftead  of  three  ;   that  there  (hould  be 
three  claffes  of  Corregimientos  ;  that  they 
ihould  pafs  fiom  one  clafs  to  another, 
after  haying  well  difcharged  the  duties 
pf  their  firft  place  ;  that  their  emolu- 
ments fhould  be  iiicreafed  at  every  re- 
moval ;    and    that    having    thus  gone 
through  the  thfee  claffes  to  the  fatif- 
fa6tion  qf  his  majefty,  they  (hould  have 
what  in  Spain  is  called  the  honours  of 
Togado^  that  is,  the  title  and  preroga- 
tives apnexed  to  the  place  of  counfellor 
of  the  fuperior  tribunals,  whether  their 
ficknowledged  merit  was   rewarded  by 
one  of  thefe  places,  or  that  they  con- 
tm«?d  to  occupy  th,^  ÇorregpmtQsoi  thç 
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llrft  clafs.  When  I  was  at  Madrid,  go^ 
yerament  was  waiting  the  ternaiuation. 
of  the  commiffion  of  the  triennial 
Corregklors  to  begin  this  regulatjoni 
truly  advantageous  to  the  people,  who 
lit  times,  even  in  monarchies,  are  con- 
iidered  as  pf  fome  importance. 

Befides  the  three  claffes  of  Gorregir 
dors,   there  is   one  of   another   kind  ; 
thofe  of  Madrid  and  Seville,  two  cities 
.  in  which  the  magiftracy  is  peculiar  and 
diftin<Sb.     The  Corregidors  are  for  life, 
and  muft  not  be  taken  from  the  pro- 
feffion  of  the  law  ;  they  are  no  more 
than  çîiiefs  of  the  police  who  prefide 
at  city  meetings,   bull- fights,  and  the 
public  a6ls  of  the  city.   The  lieutenant? 
civil,  Tementes  de  fTdla^  have  a  jurifdiftion 
indépendant  of  their  authority,  and  fup- 
ply  them  in  their  prefidencies.    Befides 
thefe,  Madrid  and  Seville  have  Regtdores^ 
a  kind  of  irifpeâ:ors,  who  maintain  the 
police  jn  concurrence  with  the  Corre- 
gidon     This   is   the   municipal  confti- 
tution  of  Madrid.     The  Alcaldes  de  Corte 

make 
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make  no  part  of  it,  and  are,  as  we  have 
obferved,  dependant  upon  the  court; 
this,  however,  prevents  not  their  jurif- 
diâion  from  extending  to  the  interior 
of  tht  capital,  which  is  divided  into  a 
certain  number  of  quarters,  diftributed 
to  the  different  Alcaldes  de  Corte  ;  each 
of  whom  has  under  him  an  Alcalde  de 
Barrio  *,  a  kind  of  local  magiftrate,  who 
watches  over  the  prefervation  of  pub- 
lic order,  within  the  extent  of  his  jurif- 
diâion. 

Laftly,  there  is  a  magiftrate  with  the 
title  of  Superintendant,  who  is  particu- 
lurly  charged  with  the  police  and  the 
prefervation  of  public  order,  in  concur^ 
•  rence  with  the  Alcaldes  de  Cortfy  the  Re^ 
^idoresy  the  Corregidor^  ^nd  the  Tenlentes 
de  Villa.  From  this  conftitution,  which 
is  certainly  fomewhat  complicated,  re- 
faits frequeflit  clafliings  of  jurifdi6lion 
among  the  magiftrates;  but  on  the 
other  hand,  there  are  few  cities  in  Eu* 

■ 

*  There  are  therefore  five  kinds  of  Alcaldes. 

4lcalde  Pedanepy  4kfilde  Qrdlnario^  Alcalde  de  Barrio^ 
Alcalde  Mayor^  and  Alcalde  de  Corte. 

rope 
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rope  in  which  the  police  is  better  re- 
gulated than  at  Madrid,  where  there  is 
more  fafety,  or  where  fewer  érimes  arc 
committed  which  efcape  the  vigilance 
of  juftice. 

,  .  It  now  remains  to  confider,  by  what 
code  of  laws  juftice  is  adminiftered  in 
Madrid,  as  well  as  in  the  reft  of  the 
kingdom. 

It  may  be  faid,  ftriétly  fpeaking,  that 
the  Roman  or  civil  law  has  there  no 
force.  This,  by  fome  old  ordinances 
of  the  kings  of  Caftile,  is  forbidden, 
under  fevere  penalties,  to  be  fo  much 
^s  quoted.  Thefe  laws,  however,  for 
fo  long  a  time  the  objeét  of  a  blind  ad- 
miration, and  againft  which  it  is  now 
become  the  cuftom  to  declaim  with  vi- 
rulence, are  frequently  confulted  in  prac- 
tice. The  Spaniards  feem  to  obferve  a 
juft  medium  between  the  two  extremes. 
They  do  not  adopt  the  civil  law  impli- 
citly ;  they  look  not  upon  all  its  deci- 
fions  ^s  infallible  ;  but  their  lawyers  de- 
rive 
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rive  from  it  knowledge  and  authorities^ 
becaufe  they  are  convinced,-  that  in  the 
rtààft  of  a  number  of  laws  contradiâory 
to  each  other,  fometimes  abfurd,  and 
frequently  foreign  to  our  manners  and 
political  conftitution,  many  are  to  be 
found  which  cannot  be  denied  to  be 
di6tated  by  reafon  and  applicable  to  every 
iegiflation.  The  forms  of  procefs  in 
Spain,  are  conformable  to  the  Roman 
law,  except  fome  difference  in  terms  and 
the  ufe  of  documents.  They  are  re- 
ported,  not  as  in  France  by  members  of 
the  tribunal,  but  by  particular  magifr 
trates,  called  Relatores^  whofe  places  are 
very  lucrative,  and  confequently  much 
fought  ^fter. 

The  only  authentic  laws,  according  to 
^hich  juftice  is  adminiftered,  ^re  regif- 
tered  in  the  codes  publilhed  by  the  an* 
cient  kings  ;  fuch  are  the  Ley  de  las  Jtete 
f^artidas^  the  Ordenamiento-Re^l^  the  Fuero^ 
Juzgoy  and  Fuero-ReaL  The  principal 
pode,  that  w^hich  is  in  conftant  ufe,  is 
(:alled  Recopil^iof^    It  is  a  çoUeélion  of 

various 
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various  and  diftinâ:  edifts  of  the  mo-, 
parchs  of  Spain  from  the  earlieft  ages  tq 
the  prefent  reign*  A  new.  edition  ia 
given  from  time  to  time  in  which  all  the 
laws  publifhed  fmce  the  laft  are  inferted  ; 
fçr  it  is  not  uixtil  after  they  are  thus  re- 
giftered  that  certain  ediéts  acquire  the 
force  of  law.  Such  are  thofe  which  are 
iffued  from  the  council  of  C»ftUe,  under 
the  title  of  Autos- Accordatos^  and  which 
may  fometimes,  from  intervening  cir- 
cumftances,  be  revoked  by  the  council 
itfelf. 

It  has  been  pretended  in  certain  fo-. 
reign  prints,  that  the  prefent  monarch 
intended  to  give  to  Spain  %  tiew  criminal 
code,  and  that  the  council  of  Caftile  had 
been  ordered  to  digeft  it.  The  aflertion 
was  at  leaft  exaggerated.  The  council,» 
which  too  well  kiïttws  how  much  men  arc 
led  l)y  words,  would  have  feared  to  have , 
diflionoured  the  memory  of  Charles  III. , 
by  placing  his  name  at  the  head  of  a 
criminal  code»  The  title  alone  awakens 
an  idea  of  feverity  and  even  of  cruelty, 

which 
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tirhich  would  have  formed  too  great  ^ 
tontrafl  to  the  clenièricy  and  gbodncfs 
which  are  the  charafteriftic  virtues  of 
the  reigning  foveréigh.  The  following 
feels  are  what  gave  rife  to  the  error  : 
The  council  of  Caftile,  by  the  agency 
of  the  Count  dc  Canipomanes,  who  was 
then  one  of  its  Jifcaîes^  had  propofed  the 
revifion  and  teform  of  thé  old  criminal 
laws,  fotiie  of  which  were  abfurd,  dif- 
guliing  or  impofllble  to  be  enforped  ; 
fuch  were  thofe  which  condemned  cer- 
tain criminals  to  be  pierced  with  arrows  j 
falfe  witneffes  to  have  their  teeth  pulled 
out,  &c.  The  propofition  being  ap- 
proved by  the  king,  the  council  ap- 
pointed fome  members  of  the  different 
tribunals  to  make  a  revifion  of  the  penal . 
laws,  and  to  fubftitute  others  niofe  con- 
formable to  modern  manners.  From  the 
report  of  this  committee,  of  which  the 
count  de  Campomanes  was  prefident,  the* 

chamber  of  the  Alcaldes  de  Corte  was  di- 

♦ 

reeled  to  draw  up  a  plan  which  fhould 
ferve  as  a  bafis  to  the  projefled  reform. 
Whatever  may  be  the  ultimate  benefit 

derived 
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derived  from  this  meafure,  it  has  akeady 
produced  a  traét  on  the  penal  laws,  the 
work  of  a  young  lawyer  named  Lardi^a- 
bal,  which  appeared  in  1784,  and  may 
be  read  with  pleafure  and  advantage,  • 
even  after  the  celebrated  efiays  of  the 
marquiS'Of  Beccaria. 

This  is  the  proper  place  to  fpeak  of 
the  tortute,  that  barbarous  inftitution 
againft  which  modern  philofophy  has  fo 
,  forcibly  exclaimed.    It  is  not  yet  formally 
s^bojifhed  in  Spain,  and  (till  finds  fome 
defenders.  A  few  years  ago  an  ecdefiaflic, 
oamed  Caltro,  undertook  a  formal  apology 
for  it  ;  but  his  work,  which  infpired  al- 
moft   general    indignation,    was    com- 
pletely refuted  by  a  gentleman  of  the 
profeffion  of  the  law,  who  in  fad  only 
expreffed  the  moderate  fentiments  of  the 
firft  tribunal  of  the  kingdom,  and  of 
the  reafonable  part  of  the  nation.    His 
fyftem  has  infinitely  more  partifans  than 
that  of  his  antagoniit. 

The 
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The  canon  law  is  the  received  code  iâ 
Spain  in  all  eccleiiaftical  affairs.  It 
inuft  not  however  be  imagined  that  thé 
court  of  Madrid  pays  implicit  obedience 
to  the  orders  of  the  holy  fee.  Tliere  itf 
no  catholic  kingdom  in  Which  mord 
fuccefsful  efforts  h.ave  been  made .  ta 
lighten  this  yoke* 

.  «  ,  .  . 

The  religiQtt  of  Rotne  and  its  minifkrs 
are  without  doubt  flill  held  iii  the  gr^ubejft^ 
veneration,  and  the  prieÛs  and  monks^ 
under  the  pretext  of  directing  confcienceg^ 
fometimes  take  part  in  temporal  concerns^ 
and  abufe  the  confidence  placed  in  them 
by  exceffive  cjf^ulity^   But.  thefe  abu-»^ 
fes,  even  under  the  reign  of  pious  tno-' 
narchs,  were  in  many  refpeéls  fuppreffed  j 
though  >  during  a  great  pdrt  of  the  pre^» 
fent  century,    they  infeiSled  the  very 
avenues  to  the  throne* 

.The  dangerous  influence,  Whidit   fa-» 

ther  D'Aubenton,  and  hi^  fuccfiflbrs  c^. 

« 

the  fame  order  enjoyed  at  the  court  of 

Phi% 
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IPhilipy.-  js  remembered  with  indigna- 
tiori;  as  likewife  that  of  father  Ra- 
bâg6/the  laft  jefuit  who  fate  in  the 
«onfcffioiiàl  chair  of  the  Spanifh  mo- 
narchs,  with  Ferdifland  VL  The  cori- 
feffbrpf  the  prefetit  king  is  a  t^fancifcan. 
But  although  this  monk  is  very  fre- 
q^uehtly  admitted  to  the  prefence  of  his 
aiigaft  penitent,  he  does  not  extend  his 
jurifdi6tion  beyond  the  limits  of  the  du- 
ties of  real  religion  ;  and  notwithftand- 
ing  what  has  been  faid  in  Europe,  efpe- 
cklty  upon  the  fubjeét.  of  the  late  war, 
has  few  cartne6tions  at  court,  and 
Concerns  himfelf  very  little  with  the 
a^airs  of  government  and  political  in- 
trigue. The  monarch,  though  he  con- 
tinually treats  him  with  that  deference 
which  he  thinks  due  from  him  to  fh» 
direftor  of  his  confcience,  has  more  than 
once  repreffed  the  fch^ncy  of  his  zeal. 
It  is  true  his  ttjajefty  generally  confults 
him  concerning  filling  the  vacant  bifliop- 
ricks  and  other  ecclefiàflical  dignities, 
which  are  at  the  difpofal  of  the 
king,  and  in  this  point  gf  view  his  con- 
VoL.  L  U  fcflor 
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feflbr  may  be  confidered  as  pofleffing  the 
nomination  to  benefices,  although .  this 
properly  belongs  to  the  Camara  and  to  ^ 
the  minifter  of  favour  and  juftice.    But 
even  in  this  refped,  his  influence  has 
lately  been  circumfcribed,  and  the  ap- 
pointment to  vacant  fees  vefl^d^  in  ex« 
clufion  of  him,  in  the  count  de  Florida   , 
Blanca,  as  the  prefent  minifter  of  fa-^i 
vour  and  juftice. 

This  inconteftible  right  of  the  kings 
of  Spain  to  nominate  to  the  great  bene- 
fices  of  their  dominions  has  been  allowed 
by  the  popes  only  fmce  the  year  1 753, 
the  date  of  the  compaét  between  the 
Spanilh  court  and  the  holy  fee., 

Until  thçn  the  collation  to  benefices 
had  been  the  objedl  of  frequent  contefts 
between  the  two  courts.  The  kings  of 
Spain  claimed  it  by  virtue  of  their  right 
of  patronage,  as  having  founded  and  en- 
dowed all  the  churches  in  their  do- 
minions.  That  moderate  pontiff,  Bene- 
di£l  XIV.  who  perceived  that  the  real 

melius 
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meahsbf  prefervingthc  remaining  rights 
of  the  holy  fee  in  an  age  when  thé  eyes 
of  every  Europeah  fovereign  were  niorc 
opened  teTdifcover  abufes;  was  to  com- 
pound for  fome  of  them,  propofed,  that 
in  the  firft  place  the  fubjeft  ftiould  be 
difcufled  by  the  cardinals  Aquaviva  ahd 
Belluga  ;  but  their  interpolation  having 
produced  a  corrcfpondencç  in'  which 
both  parties  were  only  inflamed  iigainft 
each  other  without  making  much  pro- 
grefs  towards  aconclufion,  it  was  agreed 
to  abandon  the  difcuffion  and  negociate 
in  an  amiciable  manner^  F^or  this  pur* 
pofe  Spain  deputed  the  abbé  de  Figueroa 
a  man  of  a  mild  and  conciliating  cha- 
raéter  and  who  has  finde  been  at  the 
head  of  the  council  of  Caftile,  The  re-^ 
fuit  was  the  compaét  which  has  finally 
fettled  this  difpute  between  the  crown  of 
Spain  and  the  court  of  Rome. 

The  holy  fee  did  not  refufe  the  kings 
of  Spain  the  right  of  nomination  to  all 
confiftorial  benefices,  which  has  been 
granted  to  them  by  different  bulls.    The 

U  2  com- 
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Gompa£i:.confirms  them  in  the  pofTeflion 
of  this  right,  regulating  however  that 
titularies  fhould  be  obliged  to  provide 
themfelves  witn  bulls. 

The  principal  conteft  turned  upon  re- 
gular and  (impie  benefices*  The  kings 
of  Spain  demanded  to .  nominate  to  all  ; 
the  popes  claimed  a  right  to  confer  thofe 
at  leaft  which    became  vacant  in  the 

apoftqlical  ixionths. 

I . 

%  •      * 

The  compaét  enumerated  fifty-two 
benefices^  ynich  fhpuld  bë  at  the  nomi- 
nation  :C[f.  the  *holy  fee,  with  obiigatioii 
to  cpnfer  th^ipupon  none  but  Spaniards  ; 
^nd  it>Ya^.al{b  ftipul^ted  that  the  pope 
ihould  .not^delegate  this  power  of  col-* 
lalâpn  ;  tijat  the  benefices  fhoifild  be  ex- 
çmpt  fçpm.pçnfions,  and  that  the  titu- 
laries fhould  pay  no  adulas  iaicarias. 

Thefe  were  confcr^6t5  made  with  the 

apoltolical. chamber,  by  virtue  of  which 

the  candidate  to  whom  the  benefice  was 

promifed  eûgaged  hdmfolf.  to  pay  a  cer- 

:  .   .   .  :•■/' .        tain: 
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tolin  ftim.  This'  fum  he  frequently  did 
not  poffefs  ;  in  which  cafe  the  apoftcM 
lical  chamber  ^advanced  it  tp;.hkn  at  anr 
enormous  iiitcreft^  and  ke{>f  agents  in 
Spain  who  todk  care  to  have  thtic  en^ 
gagements  fulfilled.  .  Thefe  .  r^ou^ 
abufes  feiit  to. Rome  one  ydar  with,  ari-^ 
other,  a  fifth  of  the  révenue  pf.  all  thé 
benefices.  One  of  the  inconveniences, 
which  were  the  cotifequence^  was.  the 
emigration  oF  the  candidate^  who  weni6 
to  intrigue  at  Rome  and  )th«re  difho* 
nour  their  country. 

This  was  not  the  only  impropriety 
aibolilhed  by  the  compact.  Previous  to 
it.  the  pope  had  always  difpofed  of  the 

Jj^olios  y  vacantes^  that  is  of  the  fpoils  of 
deceafed  prelates  and  the  revenues  of 
vacant  benefices.  The  adminiftration 
of  thefe  funds  was  confided' to  an  office 

►  compofed  of  Italians,  fo  expert  in  this 
bufinefs  that  a  fourth  of  the  produce  of 
the  benefices  of  Spain  difappeared  under 
their  rapacioiip^^  management.      By  the 

U  3  com* 
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compaék  the  holy  fee  renounced  thefii^ 
revenues  under  the  fingle  condition 
that  the  adminiftration  of  the  J^liosy 
vacantes^  fhould  be  granted  to  none  bfut 
an  ecdeflaftic*  This  trifling  reftriétion 
does  not  prevent  the  kings  of  Spain  fron> 
difpoflng  of  them  according  to  their  plea-f 
ftirc.  The  minifter  they  name  employs 
a  part  of  them  in  making  advances  to 
the  new  prelates  who  want  money  for 
their  eftabtifliment.  It  has  been  re- 
marked, to  the  praife  of  the  dignified 
Spanifh  clergy,  that  the  repayment  of 
thefe  advances  has  never  been  neglefted  ; 
and  it  muft  alfo  be  allowed,  that  though 
there  are  ftill  fome  fanatics  among  the 
Spanifh  prelates,  they  are  highly  worthy 
commendation  for  their  piety,  charity, 
and  unimpeachable  moral  conduct. 

Though  it  is  ftipulated  by  the  compaét 
that  the  produce  of  \Sxt  Jpolm y  vacantes, 
Ihall  be  wholly  confecrated  to  piou§ 
ufes,  the  king,  as  we  have  obferved, 
makes  no  fcruple  of  employing  a  part 

of 
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of' them  in  the  encouragement  of  in-, 
doftff,  and  even  in  rewards  for  mili- 
tary fervices.  But  this  fource  of  beric- 
ficence  is  much  lefs  coniiderable  than 
it  might  be.  The  chapters  commonly 
Chôfeïi  to  liquidate  the  property  of  de- 
ceafed  prelates,  and  to  adminifter  the 
revenues  of  great  vacant  benefices, 
fometimes  reduce  them  both  to  one- 
fourth  of  their  real  value. 

As  the  compaét  deprived  the  holy 
fee  of  the  /polios  y  vacantes^  and  of 
fome  other  revenues,  and  as  that  fee 
feldom  makes  voluntary  facrifices,  it 
was  neceflary  that  a  fort  of  equivalent 
fhould  be  found*  On  account  of  the 
penfions,  payable  from  the  benefices  of 
Spain,  and  the  produce  of  the  cedulas 
bancdrias^  the  court  of  Madrid  engaged 
to  pay  it  on  one  part,  fix  hundred  thou^ 
fand  Roman  crowns,  at  an  interefl  of 
three  per.  cent,  and  on  the  other  a  fum 
of  three  hundred  and  ten  thoufand 
crowns  upon  the  fame  condition,  as  am 

y  4  indem- 
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indemnification  for  the  produce  of  tïît . 
fale  of  ibulis,  ^nà  tiiat  of  the  aiyntes^* 
Laftly,  the  king  of  Spais,  by  the. faîne t 
Compaâr»  engages  that  for  the  fubfiftn 
ence  of  the  nuncio  at  .his/dourt,  .;aii.: 
annual  fum  of  fifty  thouiand  croimis. 
fhall  be  paid  from  the  revenue  of  thi  buU 
of  the  crtkfade  ^,.  which  on  this  occafios^: 
was  rendered  perpetual. 


I 

A 


It  is  manifeil  that  the  compa6l  of 
1753  has  greatly  diminifhed  the  contri- 
butions  which  Spain  payis  to  the  holy 
fee.  The  produce,  however  of  nuirriage 
dipenfations  ftill  remains  in  the  pofTèf-- 
lion  6f  the  latter,  and  ftiay  be  efti-- 
mated  at  fifteen  hundred  thoufaûd  livrea 
(62500L)  a  year. 

Since  that  period,  the  court  of  Ma- 
drid  has  continued  warmly  to  defend  the 

-  rights  of  fovereign  authority  againft  the 

*  We  fhaîl  fpeak  of  this  ^hèn  we  come  to  treat 
.  *of  ihe  taxes, 

pre- 


ptçtcnfîori*  of  the  hiDly  fee.  It  is  not 
forgotten  in  wh)at.BC|'*nnôr  it  receive4  the 
admonition  of  Clement  XIIL  to  the  in- 
ffentrtjf  Parma*'  The  çoqncij  ofCitftile 
ccSk&td  dAl  thç.  QOJHW  ari4  ei^ttjojanded; 
tile,  fame  tQ  be  dont  by  aU  the  lettars^ 
bulls  and  briefer  which  fliould  be  found 
contrary  to  thg  rçy^^l  rights  of  to  thç 
meaftires  takei).  by  goyiemment,  r^fnew- 
ing  the  smpientJiaw  which- denounced 
pain  of  death  and  confifc^tion^ainft  ^ny 
notary  or  otherpèrfons:  wh<?  ihouid  4are 

to  notify  thpfja7\ .  :  .: 

.  «■••>_■ 

.  On  this  ocCafjon  the  couQçil  of  Caftile, 
of  which  the:  couflt  d'Aranda  was  they» 
prtMtntf  colkiftejd  every  public  aél  by 
which  the  kings  of  Spain,  from  the  time 
of  Charles  Vp  hadiîndeaVouFed  to  prevent 
the  admiflion  of  the  bull  in  Cana  Domini f 
fo  far  as  it  was  prejudicial  to  the  fove- 
reignty  and  jurîfdiétion  of  the  temporal 
tribunals,  and  commanded  all  arch* 
biihops  and  bilhops  of  the  kingdom  to 

pre* 
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prevent  its  publication  and-  enforcement 
in  their  feveral  diocefes. 

*     f  • 

To  thcfe  proofs  of  the  vigilance  of 
the  catholic  kings  to  maintain  the  inde* 
pendance  of  royal  aifthbrity^  I  (hall  add 
that  Spaing  like  France,  has  the  refource. 
of  its  appeals  from  abufes*  In  the 
courfe  of  the  laft  year  a  Spanifh  work 
appeared,  written  profefledly  on  this 
fubjeft,  and  intitled,  Maximas fobre  re-- 
curfhs  defuerza  y  proteccidn.  The  clergy, 
and  efpecially  the  holy  office,  the  ancient 
and  now  almoft  forgotten  conftitutions 
of  which  the  author  had  printed  at 
the  end  of  his  work,  endeavoured  to 
prevent  its  publication  ;  but  the  council 
of  Caftile  and  the  minifler  openly  pro» 
teéted  the  author,  and  enabled  him 
to  triuinph  over  every  oppofition. 

It  was  at  the  fame  period  alfo  that  the 
powers  and  privileges  of  the  nuncio  in 
Spain  were  confined  within  narrow  li- 
mits.   In  the  reign  of  Charles  V.  they 

had 
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hiad  already  received  fome  diminution* 
The  council  of  1 528  began  by  eftablifh-* 
ifig  that  the  auditor  of  the  nunciaturef 
(kould  be  a  Spaniard. 

In  1564  the  council  of  Caftile  re- 
ftrained  the  power  of  the  nuncio,  and 
fent  him  back  his  credentials  that  he 
mî^t  get  them  altered  conformable  to 
thé  reftriétioot 


In  1640,  the  oflSce  of  nuncio  expe- 
rienced new  viciflitudes.  A  regulation 
appeared  which  eftabliflied  its  form  and 
proceedings,  and  to  whîch  was  added, 
a  lift  of  all  the  favours  which  might  be 
conferred  by  his  authorit}% 

The  nuncios  however,  frequently 
abufed  the  pious  veneration  of  the  Spa- 
niards to  extend  their  power.  They 
fometimes  arrived  with  bulls  which  au* 
thorifcd  them  to  be  the  colleétors  of 
the  produce  of  the  fpoUosy  vacantes j  and 
to  oppofe  the  intervention  of  the  fecu- 

lar 
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Ur  tribunals  m  iht  recfsr/os  por  fuerza  ot 
appeals  as  frpin  abufes.  In  1641,, /a 
nuncio  appeared  in  Spain  furniflied  with 
fuch  a  bull  ;  but  the  council  of  Cailile, 
which,  like  the  parliament  of  Paris,  has 
ever  xealowfly  fupport^d  royal  authority, 
«xamine4il^nd  {(nrtulUd  the  bull. 


r 


,  Under  the  prefent:  reigning  family, 
the  nuncios  have  made  othef  atteinpta 
in  which  they  have  failed.  Sometimes, 
Tvhen  abfent,  they  havç  named  by 
their  own  *  authority  fub^delegates  to 
fupply  their  places.  In  1739,  the 
nuncio  being  dangeroufly  ill,  appointed 
the  inquifitor  general  to  exercife  his 
f un6tions  ;  Philip  V.  was  oiFended  at  the 
nomination,  annulled  it,  and  obliged 
the  fovereign  pontiff  to  create  the.  bifliop 
of  Avik  nuncio  per  interim. 

.  -Laftly,  in  1 77 1  jj  the  court  of  Madrid 
obtained  from  pope  Clement  XIV*  a 
brief  which  gave  a  new  form  to  the 
nunciature, .  and  fubftitutcd  to  the  audi* 

tor 
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tor  of  the  nuncio  who  is  the  only  judge 
of  this  tribunal  a  rota  modelled  by  that 
of  Rome^  and  compofed  of  fix  eccle- 
fiaftics  named  by  the  fovereign  pontiff^ 
but  upon  the  prefentation  of  the  king  of 
Spain  ;  which  was  exclufively  infuring 
thefe  places  to  the  fubjeéts  of  the  mo- 
narchy. This  brief  ftated  alfo,  that  the 
audiences  of  the  nuncio  fliould  always  be 
in  Spain,  but  that  for  the  future  they 
fhould  have  no  jurifdiftion. 

It  mull  befidès  be  obfervèd  that  Spain 
has  long  fince  adopted,  with  refpeft  to 
the  indépendance  of  the  fovereign  power, 
maxims  very  fimilar  to  the  four  famous 
articles  which  were  fanftioned  by  the 
aflembly  of  the  clergy  of  France  in 
ï682i  and  which  every  fubje6t  the 
moment  a  public  employment  is  con- 
ferred upon  him  is  obliged  to  fwear  he 

wiH  obferve  and  maintain. 

•       ••  ••  • 

There  ftill  exifts  in  Spam,*  however, 
a  v«ry  great  abufe  arifing  from  religion 
•    '  ill 
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ill  underftood  ;  this  is  the  extreme  riches 
of  the  monks  and  clergy.  Next  to  tho 
fcclefiaftical  principalities  of  Germany^ 
the  richeft  catholic  prelacies  are  found 
in  Spain.  The  archbiflioprics  of  Toledoy 
Seville,  St.  Jago,  Valencia,  and  Saragofla, 
have  larger  revenues  than  any  in  France* 
There  are  monafteries,  and  particularly 
fome  of  the  Carthufians,  the  property  of 
which  extends  to  the  greateft  part  of  the 
diftrift  in  which  they  are  fituated  ;  and 
thefe  religious  foundations,  while  they 
depopulate  and  impoverifh  the  neigh- 
bouring country,  increafe  poverty  and 
idlenefs  by  indifcriminate  charity.  Of 
this  Galicia  in  particular  is  an  example. 
Two  thirds  of  the  province  are  in  the 
hands  of  the  monks  and  the  clergy.  The 
confequcnce  is  that  Galicia,  although 
Angularly  favoured  by  Nature,  which 
has  abundantly  provided  it  with  every 
neceflary  of  life,  is  perhaps  the  part  of 
Spain  in  which  knowledge  and  induftry 
have  made  the  leaft  progrefs^ 

The 
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The  government,  however,  which 
becomes  more  and  more  enlightened,  is 
endeavouring  to  leffen  the  confequences 
of  fuch  ^  fituation.  In  the  fird  place 
the  wife  choice  of  prelates  prevents  in 
them  that  difplay  of  ofFenfive  luxury 
which,  by  irritating  indigence,  diminifhes 
the  refpeék  due  to  religion.  Their  con- 
fiant refidence  in  their  diocefes  produces 
at  leaft  the  advantage  of  making  them 
expend  their  revenues  in  the  country  by 
which  they  are  paid.  All  the  prelates 
employ  a  great  part  of  their  income  in 
alms.  Several  of  them,  particularly  the 
archbifliops  of  Toledo  and  Valencia, 
confecrate  a  portion  to  the  encou» 
ragement  of  induflry,  and  this  is  not 
the  only  manner  in  which  the  riches  of 
the  clergy  contribute  to  the  good  of 
the  ftate.  It  will  be  feen,  when  we 
come  to  treat  of  the  taxes,  that  they 
pay  confiderable  contributions.  Belides 
thefe,  the  court  of  Madrid  has  obtained 
from  the  holy  fee,  the  power  of 
charging  all   the  great  benefices  with 

the 


^  « 
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the  payment  of  penfions  e^eti  to  à  third 
of  their  produce  ;  and  by  a  brief  in  1 763, 
this  power  was  extended  to  all  the  fim- 
ple  beneficoB,  which  produce  upward*  of 
two  hundred  ducat},  or  about  five  hun- 
dred and  fifty  livreur 

The  Spaniards  few;  perhaps,  mord 
clearly  than  6ther  ftàtes,  which  pretend 
to  more  pbilofophy,  thé  ab(\irdity  of 
having  religious  orders,  and  fuffering* 
the  heads  of  them  to  refide  out  of  the 
kingdom.  L 

In  cobfequence  of  thisy  the  Cart4u- 
fian  nionaftéries  in  Spain  were,-  in- 1784^^ 
delivered  fit)m  their  dépendance  upon- 
tiie  grand  Chartreufe  ;  ^rid  when  J  left 
Madrid  there  was  but  two  monaftic  or- 
ders,- which  had  their  principals  or  ge-- 
fierais  at  Rome  ;  and  '  the  death  of  thefe 
two  was  only  waited  for  to  detach  theto: 
entirely  from  this  dangerous  con- 
nexion. 

*    ^  Tlic 


▼■ 
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'■  Th-e  feVeritr  with  whïoi  the  court  of 
Mâàridr  treated  the  fociety'tof  Jefus,  the 
continued  vigour  with  which  it  pur* 
fded  the  Jefuits^,  even  to  their  extinc- 
tion, in  the  court  of  Rome  and  the 
tj*ahquiility  of  the  nation,  whilft  thefé 
fincâftires'  were  carrying  into  execution, 
prove  that  l^ain  crôi^hès  not  fo  niuch 
as  it  is  cotamotilv  believed  beneath  thé 
ye^^fof  fupepftition,  ana  Éhè  abfolute 
esapire  of  monk&.  It  is  not  by  groundlefs 
aflertiohs,  but  by  recent  and  intionteftibïè 
fâfts,  that  we  have  endeayoui-ed'to  com» 
bat  the  '  favourite  ^  prejudice"  ,of  modern 
Eiirope^  which  furely  can  no  longer 
cxift,"if  fnch  plain  and  convincing 
arguments  are  properly  weighed, 

a 

In  Spain  there  is  but  one  religious 
inftitution  which  philofôphy  mourns  to 
fee  -that  nation  fubjeéled  to,  an  infti- 
tutioh  of  which  I  am  far  from  un- 
dertaking  the  apology,  though  I  fhall 
féfrain  from  all  violent  declamattiôns 
againft  it,  as  the  greater  part  of  my 
readers  would  leara  nothing  from  them, 
and  the  remainder  would  he  offended 
Vol.  L  X  at 
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at  their  ^afpprjly.    It  is  4;iot  hj  invec^ 

tives  that  a.^tion  can  be  cured  o(  it? 

prejudice!^    This  fpecies  of  intolerance» 

perhaps   more    intraâahle   than    thit 

Tvhich  is  aaow  almoft  every  where  va? 

quiflied  by  reafon  anjj  humanity,  jiHily 

increafes  thee  vil  ^  and  irritates  ^thofe  who 

unhappily  labour  \}f^pt  it;s ..  infiuenoe^ 

I  ihall  th^efoi;e  more  .  particularly  re^^ 

firain  from  all^^  appearançç  of  prejildK9 

whilft  fpeaking  of  religjoQs  intol^ftQOe» 

and  of  one  of  its  mofl  d^efdful  inftitu*^ 
tions.    It  may  eafily  be  perceived  that 

I  have  the  holy  office  in  view,  that  tri< 

bunal  to  which  every  odious  epithet  has 

for  fo  long  a  time  been  given,  ami  which 

has  ftill,  in  Spain,  two  powerful  fup- 

porters,  policy  and  religion. 

Its  defejjdtrs  alledge  th^t  theautho*- 
rity  of  the  fovereign  finds  in  thehojy. 
office  a  means  of  making  itfelf '  rc- 
fpe^bed,  fince  by  chainring,the  confciences 
of  the  fubîeéls  it  provkies  another .  fc- 
curity  for  their  obedience,  add  prevents» 
in  religious  worihip  andopinicrL,  thofe. 


^'  ' 
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variations  and  incertitudes  which  have 
but  too  frequently  difturb^d  the  peace 
of  fociety.  They  aflert  that  religion 
gains  by  it  the  prefervation  of  its  unity 
and  purity,  and  attribute  to  the  inqui- 
fition  th«  ti^anquillity  Spain  hais  In  thii 
refpeft  conftantly  enjoyed,  whilft  thé 
other  Ghriftian  ftates  of  Etirope  have 
been  â  {>réy  to  all  the  bitternefs  of  reli- 
gious quarrels,  and  the  turbulent  zeat 
of  innovatorsi 

The  aritagonitts  of  the  inqtîîfitioh 
maintain  on  the  edntrdry,  that  it  hai 
fcdhftahtly  excluded  light  and  informa- 
tion from  the  kingdom,  that  it  has  fed 
fuperftition  and  fanaticifm,  and  kept  the 
mind  in  a  fervile  fubje6tioh  fit  only  to 
reprefs  thofe  vigorous  efforts  of  genius 
by  which  great  works  of  every  kiiid  are 
produced  Î  that  while  it  côntraéts  th« 
heart  by  fear ^  it  prevents  the  fweet  ef- 
fufions  of  confidence  and  friendfhip, 
deftroys  the  moft  intimate  connexions 
which  cotiftitute  their  charms,  and  for 

X«  two 
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two  whole  centuries  has  condemned  Spain: 
to. ignorance  and  barbarifm. 

Thefe  arc  undoubtedly  very  ferious 
accufationSi.  An  account  of  the  prefent 
ftate  of  this  tribunal  will  prove  how  fai- 
th çy. are  well  founded* 

I  fhall  not  here  repeat  what  is  every 
where  to  be  foundin  the  hiftory  of  the  efta- 
blifhment  of  the  holy  office.  It  was  co- 
temporary  with  our  religious  wars,  with 
all  the  outrages  which  fanaticifra  has* 
produced  in  mod  of  the  ftates  of  Chrif- 
tendom  ;  and  under  this  point  of  vie\x 
no  nation  can  reproach  the  Spaniards.  > 

^  But,  fincc  that  period,  manners  are 
happily  become  more  civilized,  and  if 
by  the  revolution  the  primitive  confti- 
f  utiojq  pf  the  3panifh  inquifition  has  not 
been  changed,  the  rigours  of  it  have 
atleaft  been  foftened,  and  are  become  lefs 
frequent.  Auto  defés  are  not,  the  famé 
pompous  folemnities  as  formerly,  when  by 
thjcir  apparatus,  under  the  pretence  of 

ho- 
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horiouririg  religion,    they  infulted  hu-  ' 

manity  ;  when  the  whole  nation  rah  to 

them,  as  to  a  triumph,  when  the  fove- 

r^eign  and  all  his  court  were  prelêlit,'be- 

»  -  *  > 

HeVtrig  they  fhus  performed  the  nioft  rne- 

ritorious  -  aft  •  îii  thé  eyes  of  t^e?"  Deity, 
and  enjoyed ^tlie  torments  of  the  vrélims 
delivered  up^to  the  executioner,^  and  the 
malèdîftion«  of  the  people;    when  all 
the  particulars  of  thefe   barbarous  re- 
joicings vere  related-,  in  books  written 
çxprefsly  to  defcribe  the  part  taken  ià 
them,  and  the  pleafure  received  from 
<hem  by  the  fpeftator.     After  the  autà 
^^jÇf  in:i68o,    a  work  was   pubUfhed, 
giving  the  mofl  circumftantial  relation 
of  that  terribjc  folemnity.     The  author 
feems  to  have  taken  as  much  pleàftire 
in  his  narration   a«  he  cou Jd- have  done 
in  defcribing  a  public  feftivity,     "  He 
is  about,''  he  fays,  *  to  relate,. \*'ith 
an  interefting  ex^ftnefs,  all.  the  cir- 
cumftances  of  that  «triumph  f<i  glo- 
^'  rious  to  the  faith,- with  a*  lift  of  the 
''  nobilfty  prefent,   and  a  fumir.:ary  of 

.    X  3  ''  the 
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^^  the  fentences  pafle4  upon  the  cri« 
"  minais,*' 

% 

In  his  dedication  he  ftiles  Chs^rles  Q. 
*•  the  prote^or  of  the  church  ;  the  pil- 
**  Iftr  of  the  faith  ;  the  cjipt^^gçneial 
*'  of  the  militia  of  God  ;  the  Chriftiaa 
*^  Jupiter;  who  chaftifes  heretics»  as 
"  Jupiter  formerly  did  the  Titans." 

The  cenfors ,  afterwards  «approve  ipi 
the  moft  diftinguiihed  manner,  a  worlç, 
which  fay  they,  «*  ^  the  majefty  of  its 
^*  fubjeft,  ought  not  only  to  be  read 
"  in  Spajn,  but  by  the  vyhole  world.'* 

0 

The  examiner  furpafles  the  cenfors, 
"  The  author,''  according  to  him, 
"  has  anfwered  the  public  expeftation 
*♦  in  a  moment  when  curio(|ty  made 
**  the  fpeétack  the  objeél  of  every  wifli, 
**  and  when  the  pipus  impatience  of 
^*  all  true  believers  complained  of  de- 
M  lay.'*    He  is  above  all  eulpgium,  by 


ttotiirâll  th<s  pAGtkùIàrg  of  :thisLlv»àder^ 
Oil.  «ereou^ny»  thereby  prbving^  *'  that 
»*nMi-fallitlilit:  iregâtas:  fo  iolSma  à  tri- 

'f'ihidàir.th^vinoft'tTiâiBg  droinifbanceà 
♦f  .-wrcjofthfi  '^rdat^  impdrtaribe.?  Had' 
not  ise  fuciceËéeiè  fo  well,  hè  imuld  haVe' 
beeit  t^cvEra51e  1 .  f '/for  iàidbc'tfriblime  and 
^  'herdki  aâions  are  ïsdt  ta  bè  defcribed 
"-.bywords.;'' he  was  therefore  peiV 
*f  mttted  toprintthis  wdtic  for  the  oon- 
"  folâtion  of  pious  pciionâ,  ihefatif-- 
"  h&ion  of  the  abfent,  and  the  txzm* 
Mr  pTte  o^  poftwty J 


•  «  *• 


Jti  tbc  courfe  of  this  truly  fingular 
nafpatiye,  the  author  frequently  celé^' 
brates  the  pious- zeal  of- the  monarch- 
who  was  himfçlf  prefent  at  the  cere** 
mony.  .   ^ 

f*  This  prfttce,**  fays  hfe,  "  having 
**  given  it  to  be  underftood,  that  he 
*♦ .  ihonld  be  very  glad  to  be  prefent  at 
^*  the  célébration  of  an  auto-general, 
V  the  council  (the  inquifition)  thought 

X4  ♦'it 
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^  it  watAé  be  fliewing  him  a  nuiii:  oft 
^  ^ .  refpeet  td^affbrd  Him*  <in  :  oppcA^tttmit^t 
^<  to  imitate  the  esàmple  of  htsaiagiià:: 
"  fethec  PliUiplIV/*  Mâduldl^therei 
fbiewàa  made; the  piacei.of^IeTi&fadbitibn^ 
ihiléad*  o£  Ibledo^  a&  at  firfl:  '  iàtende<h' 
Thei  grand  iriqùiiitor  î  i^réxt  in  ounfor. 
quencc  tb'k'ifs-liii  màjefty's' hand,  ^^:aC-!' 
^^  fûrîng  him  that  he  would'  take  *  thfr 
<^'  moft  fpcedy  meafures-  fpr  the  accom-* 
<^  plifhmcn't  of  a  work  which!  'oasyô* 
i^  agreeiàk  Jabimy^  r    .<       - 

The  author,  at  thié.  CQiwlufioto*  dhus 
magnifies  the  merit  which  Charles  II.  ac* 
qtiired  by  hbnourijig  with.his  pre&hcethc 
whole  ceremony,  except  the  laft  ;jtotr 
ments  of  therctimîn&ls.:        :  .       , 


i» 


"  It  was  a  great  confolation,'*  fays, 
he,  *'  to  the  zealous,  a  fubjeft  of  con- 
^^  fufion  tQ  the  indifferent,  ^and.of  af- 
**  tonifhment'for  all  the  fpeélators,  to* 
'?  be  wjtnefTeS  of  k  cqnftancy  Avbrthy.of 
^.';  being  ^admiried  :for  ages  to  come. 
^f  From  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning 
I'    •  "  his 
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«*  his  majefty  remained  in  his  balcony, 
^*  without  manifèftîng  the  leaft'  uneafi- 
*^  ii'eïs  fi^om  the  heat,  or  the  prodigious 
^^  concoiirfe  of  people,  or  appearing 
^*  wearied  by  fo  long  a  ceremony.  His 
"  zeal  and  devotion  were  fo  fuperior  to 
^*' the  fatigue,  that  he  did  not  even 
*^* withdraw  fora  quarter  of  an  hour  ta 
**  tafte  refrefliment;  and  at  the  end  of 
*<  the  ceremony  he  alked,  if  there  were 
**:any  thing  elfe  to  be  done,  and  if  he 
*^  might  retire.'* 

•  The  Spaniards  of  the  prefent  age  are 
far  from  that  cool  cruelty  which  Ihuts 
the  heart  againft  pity  ;  and  are  at  liberty 
to  cpmpaffionate  the  unhappy  viâims 
which  fufFer  the  feverities  of  the  holy 
office. 

Thefe  have,  however,  been  very  rare 
in  the  prefent  century,  in  which  there 
has  not  been  one  general  auto  de  fé 
limilar  to  that  of  i68o. 


In 
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In  1 7149  fome  monks»  whofemonaft 
tery  (of  Corella  in  Arragon)  was  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  a  convent  of  nuns, 
were  conyiâed  of  having  abufed  the 
afcendancy  they  had  gained  over  their 
minds,  by  making  them  guilty  of  dif- 
otdçrs  which  they  concealed  uxuier  the 
veil  of  religion»  This  double  crime  of 
facrilege  and  fedu^ion  would  any  where 
elfe  have  been  pupifhed  in  an  exenw 
plary  manner^  by  temporal  tribunals. 
It  excited  the  animadverfion  of  the  holy 
office,  which  condemned  to  death  thofc 
who  were  moft  culpable,  and,  accord» 
ing  to  cuftom,  delivered  them  over  to 
tîie  fecular  power- 

Eleven  years  after,  the  inquifition  ex* 
ercifed  another  aél  of  feverity,  which  I 
will  not  undertake  equally  to  juftify. 
A  family  of  Moors  was  difcovered  at 
Granada,  p^ace^bly  employed  in  the 
manufacture  of  filks,  in  which  they  ex^ 
celled.  The  ancient  laws,  fuppofed  to 
have  become  obfolete,  were  for  this 
time    renewed   with   all  their    rigour, 

and 
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and  the   unhappy   Moors  were  bnrat 
»live. 

In  1756,  fev^fi  perfons  from  among' 
the  lower  çlafs  of  people  were  taken  froni 
the  prifoni  of  Madrid  to  hear  their  fen*, 
tances  pronounced,  according  to  cuftom, 
in  the  church  of  the  Dominicàn  ntms  of 
that  capitaL    Oneofthenw^fchoolmaf^: 
ter,  who  h»â  been  Ëstlfely^accnfed,  was  ac<c 
quitted •    The  three  falfe  witnefles  who 
had  depofed  againft  him,  one  of  whom 
was  his  wife,  '^ere  banilhed  for  eight 
years,  and  condemned  to  receive  two 
hundred   laflies,  which  were -never  in- 
fliâed.      Another   really   received  the 
lafhes,  and  was  the  only  perfon  then 
corporally  pyniftied,    becaufe,    as    the 
fentencc  declared  he  was  heretic j  apqftatej 
inclined  to  Judaijin^  was  unfettled  in  his 
faith^  and  attached  to    every  feci.     The 
only  crime  of  one  of  the  feven,  ^4io 
was  from  Toloufe,  conûfted  the  name 
of  Free-Mafon  i  his  fentence  was  perpe- 
tual banifhn^ent,    and    confifcation  of 
|iis  property.    Unhappily  for  him  and 

the 
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the  judges  of  the  holy  office,  he  had  iio 
property.  Were  the  firee-mafons  every- 
where treated  with  the  fame  feverity, 
then*  innocent  and  peaceable  fociety 
might  in  its  turn  become  a  dangerous 
feék.  The  experience  of  eighteen  cen- 
turies has  fuflBciently  taught  the  Chrif- 
tian  world .  that  the  moft  efficacious 
mode  of  propagating  ^id  inflaming  the 
9eal  of  fc6t:anes,  is  to  perfecute  them. 

In  X  763,  a  particular  auto  de  fé  was 
celebrated  at  Ilerena^  when  fome  here- 
tics were  delivered  to  the  flames.  The 
obfcurity  of  thefe  viftims  prevented  their 
puniûimènt  from  becoming  generally 
public  ;  and  the  univerfal  terror  which- 
the  name  alone  of  the  inquifition  in- 
fpired,  feemed  to  be  lefs  prevalent.  The 
king,  the  year  before,  had  reftrained 
the  powers  of  this  tribunal.  The  grand 
inquifitor  having,  againfl  the  exprefs 
will  of  his  majefty,  publifhed  a  bull 
which  profcribed  a  French  booki  was 
exiled  to  a  convent  thirteen  leagues  from 
Madrid.  Whilft  in  exile-  he-  endeavoured 

to 
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to  excufe  hiipfelf  by  alledging  the  im- 
;nemorial  ufage,  which  gave  to  the  holy 
office  the  exclufive  right  of  prohibiting 
dangerous  books.  At  the  end  of  a  few 
weeks  he  obtained  his  pardon  ;  but  the 
king,  ^  after  having  taken  the  advice  of 
his  minifters  and  the  council  of  Caftile, 
in  January  176a,  iffued  an,  ordinance, 
which  eftablifhed  a  new  regulation  re- 
lative to  the.  admiffion  of  bulls,  and 
Hated  : 

That  for  the  future  the  grand  inqui- 
fitor  Ihould  not  be  allowed  to  publiih 
ediéls,  except  when  they  were  fent  to 
him  from  his  majefty. 

That  when  he  fhould  receive  briefs, 
by  which  books  were  to  be  prohibited, 
he  fhould  conform  to  the  laws  of  tlie 
country,  an4  publilh  the  prohibition,  not 
Supporting  himfelf  by  the  brief,  but  by 
his. own  authority. 

r 

:  That  none  of  thefe  edi<5ls  fhould  be 
publifhed  without  fi/ft  being  feen  and 
approved  by  the  king. 

Finally, 
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f'mvMy,  Tbat  the  holy  office  ûkoutà) 
before  it  Condemned  a  book»  fummon 
the  author  before  the  tribunal,  to  hear 
what  he  xn^ht  have  to  fay  in  his  de-' 
fence. 

Thi«  little  triumph  of  reafon  and 
fovereign  authority  W«s  indeed  bût 
Ûiort.  The  year  follcJwing,  the  in- 
fluence of  the  king's  confeflbr  pro- 
duced a  revocation  of  the  edift  i  but 
the  count  de  Arahda,  in  \trhom  vigour  of 
charaéter  excludes  not  that  addrefs  which 
fecms  to  be  mod  frequently  the  conco- 
mitant of  weak  minds,  having  gained 
over  a  mixed  council,  compofcd  of  ma- 
giftrates  and  bifliops,  and  which  had 
been  eflablifhed  upon  the  occafion  of 
the  expulfion  of  the  Jefuits,  revived  the 
order  of  î  762.^  This  was  not  the  only 
effort  of  that  wife  minifter,  to  circum^ 
fcribe  the  power  of  the  holy  office  ;  he 
had  long  meditated  the  depriving  it  o# 
the  right  to  feize  the  property  of  the 
criminal  it  condemned;  a  dreadful 
power,   againft   which  it  is  allowable 

bolilly 
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boldly  to  declaim)  even  in  Spain,  be- 
cai}fe.to  manifeft  indignation  at  the  avi'^ 
dity  that  dares  to  Conceal  itfelf  under  the 
facred  vdl  of  religion,  and  which  directs 
and  lhai*pen$  the  fword  of  juftice,  is  at 
pnce  IX)  ferve  the  caufe  of  God  and  man  ; 
bcfides,  that  in  all  places  where  reafon 
and  charity .  can  be  heard,  the  accufed 
ought  to  be  fpared  the  anticipated  fuf- 
fering  of  feeing  their  heirs  in  their  judges. 
The  count  de  Aranda  was  again  upon 
the  point  of  triumphing  over  this  odi* 
ous  praâice  ;  but  it  was  objeâed,  that 
1ft  furniihed  a  part  of  the  fairies  of  the 
officers  of  the  tribunal;  and  that  to 
{upply  the  £dlure  of  this  property,  it 
would  be  neçeffaiy  to  create  a  fund  of 
upwards  of  fix  hundred  thoufand  livre? 
(250001.)  This  confideration  fufpe^ded 
tj^e  revocation  which  was  ready  to  be. 
pronounced.  It  is  thus  that  in  all  go« 
yernments  the  beft  intentions  are  coun^ 
tçraâed  by  drcumftances,  and  that 
abufes  are  perpetuated,  becaufe  they  are 
conneâed  with  fomething  which  either 
x^efns  or  courage  are  wanting  to  attack» 

Th« 
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Thfe  count  fucceedcd  better  in  ariô-^ 
thcr  attempt.  Being  prefident  6f  thp 
council  of  Qaftile,  whioh^  a&wellby  its 
funéiions  as  inclinations,  has  always 
been  the  zealous  defender  of  th«  rights 
of  fovereignty,  and  gaining  over,  by  the 
afcendency  given  him  by  his  charaéter 
and  talents,  fome  powerful  prelates, 
whofe  fecret  diflike  to  a.tribuïial,  en- 
riched by  epifcopal  fpoils,  he  took  every 
means ^  to  increafe,  he  obtained  in  i^^à 
a  royal  mandate  which  confined  the  ju- 
rifdiâion  of  the  inquifition  to  the  cog* 
nizance  of  the  crimes  of  herefy  and 
apoftacy,  and  forbade  it  to  imprifoh  the 
fubjé6ts  of  his  majefty,  unlefs  thëfe^ 
crinies  were  clearly  proved. 

:  This  was  greatly  to  contraél  its  limits, 
and  to  reduce  it  to  the  only  obje6l  which 
perhaps  might  have  been  the  motive  of 
its  inftitution  in  an  age  when  the  inncn 
vators  in  matter  of  doélrine,  infulted  by 
their  turbulent  zeal  both  religon  and  rao- 
rality;  and  though  the  ediél  gave  offence 
to  a  few  weak  and  fanatical  people,  itwas- 

^    *  ccle- 
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Êèlëbtated  and  even  magnified  in  foreign 
^  countries.  The  moment  waà  fuppofed 
to  be  at  hand  \then  the  hydra,  which 
philofophy  had  long  before  condemned, 
was  to  be  deftroyed; 

The  réfîgnation  of  the  count  de  Aranda, 
which  happened  fobn  after,  did  not  pre- 
vent fimilar.  meafures  from  being  pur- 
fued,  becaufe  diftinguillied  and  enlight- 
ened pcrforts  Were  flill  at  the  head  of 
adminiftration,  who^  notwithftariding 
their  zeal  for  religion^  had  imbibed 
the  fanïe  priiîciples^  Security  was  re- 
feftabliftied  in  the  minds  of  men  with- 
out banifliirig  the  refpeft  due  to  religion 
and  its  miniftef  Si  This  was  infured  by 
the  goodnefs  and  moderation  of  the 
monarch,  and  the  tolerating  maxims  of 
thofe  in  whom  he  principally  confided. 
The  time  of  figour  and  cruelty  feemed 
to  be  pafled,  and  thé  holy  office  appear- 
ed to  fluftiber,  when  in  1777  it  fuddenly- 
fhook  off  its  fupinenefs  at  the  expence 
of  ail  illuftrious  vi6i:im,  and  terror  and 
falfe  izeal  were  again  roufed  through  all 
\  'Vol.  I.  Y  Spain, 
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Spain,  and  throughout  the  red  of  Eu- 
rope the  indignation  of  every  rational 
friend  to  the  blefiings  of  a  wife  toléra* 
tion  again  excited. 

Don  Pablo  Olavîdé,  born  in  Peru, 
had  been  raifed  by  his  diftinguiflied  abi* 
lities  to  one  of  the  firft  employments  in 
the  (late,  that  of  intendant  of  the  four 
kingdoms  of  Andalufia  and  afliftant  of 
Seville.    His  fage  meafures  in  this  im^ 
portant  poft  had  excited  admiration  and 
gratitude,    but  envy  was   at  the  fame 
time  more  aftive  than  either  of  thefe 
fentiments;   when    new    opportunities 
prefented  to  fignalize  his  *  zeal.      The 
king  had  conceived  a  projeft  worthy  of 
his  beneficence,  which  was  to  clear  and 
people  that  part  of  Sierra  Morena  which 
is  croffed  by  the  road  from  Madrid  to 
Cadiz,  a  diftriét  formerly  inhabited  and 
cultivated,  but  lately  overgrown  with 
wood,  and  become  a  retreat  for  robbers 
and  wild  beafts.    M.  Olavidé  was  ap- 
pointed to  carry  this  plan  into  effeâ,  and 

acquitted  himlelf  of  hk  commiffion  in 

the^ 
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the  inoft  diftinguifhed  manner  ;  he  how- 
ever c6uld  not  avoid  the  ordinary  rock  of 
all  great  enterprifes.  He  made  himfelf  ene-* 
mies  ;  and  drew  upon  him  the  hatred  of 
father  Romuald,  a  Gèrmaïi  capiithini 
who  had  brought  into  the  Sierra  Morena ^ 
a  patent  from  the  general  of  his  ordet* 
by  which  he  was  declared  prefé6l  of  all 
new  miflions,  and  from  which  he  wifli- 
ed  to  arrogate  to  himfelf  an  Unlimited 
authority  in  every  thing  ^hidh  cotild  be 
made  to  have  the  lead  connexion  with 
religion.  He  met  with  oppofition  from 
the  grand  vicar,  to  whom  the  bifliop  of 
the  diocefe  had  delegated  his  powers  in 
the  Sierra  Morena.  He  was  ftill  more 
oppofed  by  M.  Olavide^  who  otherwife 
gave  him  a  good  reception,  atld  te^ 
ceivcd  him  into  his  intimacy*  The  dif- 
appointed  ambition  of  the  monk  be- 
came furious.  Some  indifcreet  expref- 
fions  from  M.  Olavidé  in  an  unguarded 
moment,  beCaufe  he  was  without  ftif- 
picion,  fupplied  him  with  aQ  oppor-" 
tunity  to  gratify  his  revenge,  which 
perhaps  he  dif^ifed^  even  to  himfelf^ 

Y  a  under 
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« 

under  the  name  of  zeal  for  religiori.  He 
fomented  the  difcontents  of  fome  of  the 
*  fcttlers  who  were  his  own  countrymen, 
and  made  ufe  of  them  to  difcredit  the 
new  eftablifhment  and  its  principal  con-» 
du6tor.  The  memoirs  he  prefented  tor 
the  council  of  Caftile,  were  full  of  the 
moft  ferious  charges  againft  M.  Olavîdé* 
The  council  caufed  them  to  be  examined 
by  aU  impartial  judge^  and  traced  them 
back  to  their  corrupted  fource. 

M.  Olavidéi  however,  who.  faj  from 
fufpicion,  ftill  continued  his  operations 
with  zeal,  was  fuddenly  ordered  to 
court  in  the  month  of  November,  1775, 
there  to  confer  concerning  different  ob-- 
jeâs  relative  to  his  miffion* 

Whilft  he  refided  at  Madrid,  in  the 
moft  perfect  fecurity,  he  difcovered  by 
accident  the  treacherous  confpiracy  which 
was  labouring  to  eifedt  his  deftruâion. 
He  learned  from  ijitercepted  letters , 
that  father  Romuald  had  planned  his 
ruin  to  enrich  himfelf  with  his  fpoils, 

and 
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and  that  he  was  not  without  a  hope  that 
the  court  itfelf  would  favour  his  dctefta^ 
ble  plot.  The  contents  of  thefe  letters 
Were  communicated  ^to  the  monarch, 
who  ordered  them  tp  be  examined  by 
one  of  his  tribunals^ 

But  thefe  were  not  the  only  weapons 
employed  by  the  vindiftive  and  ani- 
bitious  monk.  M.  Olavidé  was  inform- 
ed  by  fome  friends  whom  he  dill  had  iii 
the  Sierra  Morena,  that  the  preceding 
year  father  Romuald  had  accufed  him 
to  the  minifter  of  foreign  affairs,  of 
•being  wanting  in  refpedt  to  divine  wor- 
fliip  ^nd  ecplefiaftical  difcipline,  in  the  ^ 
new  colonies,  and  of  having  in  hispof- 
feflion  prohibited  books  :  and  alfo  that 

he  had  but  a  fhort  time  before  accufed 

> .  •  iT 

him  to  the  holy  office* 

However  alarming  this  information 
might  be,  M.  Olavidé  confided  in  the 
reélitude  of  his  own  confcience.  He 
ftill  remained  at  Madrid,  and  folicited 
the  minifters  to  convey  to  the  foot  of 

Y  3  the 
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ffhe  throne  the  proofs  of  his  innocence, 
or  at  leaft  to  plead  his  long  fervices,  an4 
the  in^portant  ofl^ces  he  had  held»  which 
feemed  to  recommend  him  to  the  induis 
gence  of  the  monarch.  He  went  feverai 
times  to  the  grand  inquifitor  with  offers 
to  prove  his  fubmiifion  to  the.  holy 
office  ;  he  protefted  the  pqrity  of  \iis 
faith  and  offered  to  retraâ:  the  expref- 
fions  which  might  have  efcapéd  him  to 
the  preju4îçe  of  religion.  His  offers 
and  protcftations  were  coldly  received^ 
He  thence  concluded  that  legal  but  fe- 
cret  meafures  were  taking  forhis  juftift- 
cation;  and  the  myfterious  filence  of. 
the  holy  office  appeared  to  him  no  bad 
Qnien. 

During  his  ftay  of  almqft  a  year  at 
Madrid,  he  was  particularly  circumfpc6t 
in  his  whole  conduét,  hoping  thus  to 
^vert  the  ftorn^  which,  however  fqon 
after  brqke  over  his  head. 

The  14th  of  November,  1776,  a  gran- 
4ep  of  Sj)ain  \n  quality  of  Al^uafil  Mayor 

of 
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of  theinquifition,  accompanied  by  feme 
officers  ofjuftice,arrefted  him  in  his  houfe, 
and  conveyed  him  to  the  prifon  of  the 
holy  office.  From  that  moment  he  was 
loft  to  his  wife»  children,  relations,  and 
friends.  Until  the  day  his  fentence  was 
pronounced  they  were  ignorant  of  the 
part  of  the  world  he  was  in,  whether  he 
were  dead  or  alive,  and  had  given*  over 
all  hopes  of  ever  feeing  him  more. 

At  the  fame  time  his  wife,  who  was 
at  Carolina,  where  fhe  had  remained 
during  the  abfence  of  her  hufband,  faw 
the  officers  of  the  inquifition  arrive  and 
feize  all  his  property,  books,  and 
papers  ;  whilft  another  detachment  did 
the  fame  at  his  houfe  in  Seville. 

Thefe  proceedings  produced  different 
fenfations  in  the  minds  of  different  men. 
The  rivals  of  M.  Olavidé,  the  enemies 
which  envy  and  ambition  had  excited 
againft  him  and  fome  devotees,  conftant 
in  their  zeal  for  the  caufe  of  religion,  con- 

Y  4  fidered 
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fiderpd  it* as  a  triumph.     Several  of  hiç 
more    rigid  countrymen  thought  it  ^ 
juft  chaftifement   for  the  imprudenciesf 
attribvitecj  to  him  ;  for  in  fa6t,  faid  they, 
he  might  have  had  other  judges,  and 
not  have  efcaped  unpunilhed.    Confier- 
pation  was  however  the  moft  general 
fentiment.    Each  began  to  tremble  for 
himfdf,  fearing  lead  he  ûiould  ^nd  in 
his  mpft  intimate  connexions  both  fpies 
and  accufers.     How  might  it  afterwards 
be  poflible  to  enjoy  the  fweet  communica- 
tions   of  confidence    and    frien4fhip  ? 
What  man    was  prudent  enough  an4 
fufficiently  fure  of  himfelf  to  concert 
all   his    aftipns,   weigh  his  expjrçffions, 
and  never  to  furnifh  matter  of  accufa? 
tion  for  .afecret  enemy,  a  corrupted  fer-^ 
vant,  a  friend,   prevenafon  led  aflray 
by  his  fcruples  ?  The  holy  oflSce  is  per- 
haps more  juft  than  fevere  ;   but  its  pro- 
ceeding is  drcadfuU   How-can  an  accufed 
perfon  difculpate  himfelf  when  he  neither 
knows    his    crime  nor   accufers  ?    And 

« 

how  is  it  poffible  to  averÇ  the  thunder- 
bolt which  is. prepared  in  filence  and  in 

the 
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the  obfcurity  of  its  inaccelTible  laby- 
rinth-? 

'Such  were  the  reafonings  dilated  by 
terror  during  the   imprifonmeiit  of  M. 
Olavidé.    After  paffing  from  a  profound 
calm  to  the  agitations  of  a  tempeft,  dan- 
gers will  ever  appear  greater,    The  mofl: 
intrepid  minds  are  fhaken  by  uncxpeiSled 
ftrokes  ;  the  apparent  fupinenefs  of  the 
inquifition^  had  re-eftablifhed  fecurity, 
but  its  fudden  revival  terrified  every  one* 
The  firft  impreflion  was  befides  rendered 
more    lading  by    other  circu  m  (lances. 
The  monks  thought  the  time  of  regain- 
ing their  loft  power  was  arrived.    Scarce- 
ly W51S  M.  Olavidé  arrefted  before  it  was 
known  that  a  million  of  capuchins  at  Se- 
villjQ  had  abandoned  themfelves  to  the. 
excefs  of  their  zeal,  and  loudly  exclaimed 
againft  the  profane  theatres  to  which  he 
had  given  encouragement  in  that  city.  At 
the  fame  time  the  inquifitions  of  the  pro- 
vinces partook  of  the  triumph  of  that 
capital,  and  made  an  eflay  of  their  re- 
turning power.    Thé  inquifition  of  Ca- 
'  diz 
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diz  renewed  a  ceremony  which  had  been 
negleéfced  for  half  a  century,  and  which 
is  annually  repeated  at  Madrid,  that  of 
iblemnly  reading  all  the  decrees  of  the 
holy  office,  the  bulls  upon  which  its 
power  is  founded,  and  all  the  anathe- 
mas fulminated  againft  herefy  and  irre- 
ligion. This  ceremony  was  accompanied 
with  every  thing  that  could  ftrike  awe  into 
the  multitude.  An  ediél  was  publifhed 
which  enjoined  all  the  faithful  of  above 
ten  years  of  age  to  be  prefent  at  it, 
under  pain  of  excommunication.  It 
feemed  as  if  the  holy  office  wiflied  to 

make  a  mockery  of  the  alarm  of  the 

•I 

public. 

The  profccution  however  of  M.  Ola- 
vide  was  carried  6n  with  the  utmoft  fe* 
crefy.  His  fate  was  decided  after  a  ri- 
gorous imprifonment  of  a  year  and  feven 
days,  during  which  he  had  not  the 
confolation  of  having  even  one  of  his 
iervants  fufFered  to  approach  him» 


On 
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On  the  2 1  ft  of  November,  1778,  aa 
aflehibly  was  held  in  the  hall  of  the  in« 
quifition,  to  which  forty  perfons  of  dif- 
ferent orders  were  invited,  among  whom 
were  feveral  grandees  of  Spain,  general 
officers,  prieltSji  and  monks. 

The  fitting  lafted  three  hours  and  a 
half.  The  criminal  appeared  cloathed  in 
yellow,  carrying  in  his  hand  a  green 
taper,  and  accompanied  by  two  mini« 
fters  pf  the  holy  office.  AJl  the  proceed* 
ings  were  read-  The  molt  interefting 
part  was  the  circumilantis^l  relation  he 
himfelf  had  given  in  of  his  whole  life. 
In  this  he  confefled  that  in  his  travels 
he  had  frequented  the  fociety  of  atheifts, 
namely,  Voltaire  apd  Rouffeau,  with 
whom  he  had  difcuifed  queitions  con- 
cerning religion,  though  without  fuf- 
fering  himfelf  to  be  feduced  by  their 
arguments;  that  notwith (landing,  he 
had  returned  to  Spain  with  many  preju-* 
dices  againft  the  clergy,  and  perfuaded 
that  the  privileges  and  opinions  of  the 
church   pf   Rome  were  repugaant  to 

the 
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the  profperity  of  ftates;  that  fince  he 
had  been  placed  over  the  cqlonie*  of  th^ 
3ierra  Morena^  he  had  openly  and  with^ 
out  reflection,  avowed  his  opinion  con- 
cerning   the  obftacle$  which  retarded 
their  prpgrefs,    the  infallibility  of  the- 
pope,  and  the  tribunal  of  the  inquifi- 
tion  ;  bpt  that  none  of  his  expreffionsf 
had  the  meaning  attributed  to  them  by- 
thofe  who  heard  him. 

Afterward  were  *  produced  the  depo- 
fitions  of  feventy -eight  witneffes,  who 
accufed  him  of  having  frequently  fpok^i 
the  language  of  deifts,  uttered  blafphe- 
my,  and  ridiculed  the  priefts.  To  feye- 
ral  of  thefe  charges  he  pleaded  guilty, 
and  denied  others,  afferting  that  in  all 
thefe  cafes  his  words  had  never  expreffed 
his  true  fentiments  ;  that  his  obje6t  had 
fometimes  only  been  to  anithate  the  in^ 
duftry  of  the  fettlers  confided  to  his 
care,  among  whom  the  exterior  praftices 
of  religion  were  frequently  nothing  more 
than  pretexts  for  idlenefs  ;  and  that 
when  hç  declaimed  âgainft  the  ill  con- 

feq^uenccs 
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fçquenccs  of  celibacy    his    view    had 
merely  been  to  encourage  population^ 
fo  Jieceffarjr  to   the  profperity  o£  hi*    _^ 
country. 

This  defence  appeared  neither  tefpedt- 
ful  nor  fatisfeâory.  It  was  alledged 
againft  him  as  a  crime  that  he  had  ufed 
every  ir^ans  of  eluding  the  juftice  of 
the  holy  oflfce^  had  intercepted  letters 
to  engage  the  witnefTes  brought  againft 
him  to  retraét  ;  and  the fe  circomflbances 
were  all  proved  by  writings  underbid 
own  bandé 

In  (hort,  the  tribunal  adjudged  hiirt 

attainted  and  conviéted  of  every  charged 

made  againft  him  ;  and  in  confequence 

pronounced  his  fentence,  which  declared . 

him  heretic  in  form.    He  interrupted 

the  reading  by  denying  that  he  dcferved 

fo  harfh  an  appellation.    This  was,  du» 

ring  the  final  and   terrible  fitting,   thef 

laft  effort  of  his.  firmnefs.    He  fainted 

on  the  bench  on  which  he  fat,  and  as. 

foon  as  he  recovered  himfelf,  the  read- 
ing 
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ing  of  the  fentence  was  continued.     It 
confifcated  all  his   property,    declared 
him  incapable  of  holding  any  employ- 
ment, exiled  him  to  twenty  leagues  from 
Madrid,   from  every  place  of  royal  refi- 
dence,  from  Seville,  the  theatre  of  his 
fallen  authority,   and    from  Lima  his 
country  ;  it  condemned  him  to  be  (hut 
up  eight  years  in  a  monaftery,  where  he 
was  to  perufe  fuch  works  of  piety   as 
fhould  be  put  into  his  hands,  to  do  pe- 
nance, and  tp!  go  to  confeflion  once  a 
month.    He  afterwards  made  his  folemn 
abjuration,  and  with  all  the  ceremony 
prefcribed  by  the  canons  was  abfolvcd 
from  the  cenfures  he  had  incurred. 

All  who  were  prefent  declare  that  he 
{hewed  the  moft  unequivocal  marks  of 
refignation  and  repentance,  and  that 
it  was  impoflible  to  refufe  him  their 
compaflion. 

It  has  been  a0erted  that  the  p^fonal 
clemency  of  the  monarch,  and  (who 
will  believe  it)  that  of  the  grand  inquifi- 

tor, 
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tor,  mitigated  the  rigour  of  his  fentence  ; 
that  fome  of  his  judges  were  of  opinion  - 
he  ought  to  fufFer  death,  and  feveral  of 
them  that  a  public  punifhment  fhould 
be  infliéted  upon  him  ;  it  is  even  faid, 
that  one  of  thefe  rigorous  fentence»  was 
fupportéd  by  a  perfon    near  the   mo- 
narch,  whofe    fanatical  zeal   for    the 
caufe  of  God,  made  him  believe  the 
fcandal  ought  to  be  repaired  by  a  pub- 
lic example.    It  was  however  difficult  to 
learn  the  reft  of  the  fecret  particulars 
of  this  affair.     Curiofity  and  indifcre- 
tion  were  reftrained  by  fear.      A  con- 
jecture, an  expreffion,  might  be  mifinter- 
preted  and  imbitter  the  life  of  the  au- 
thor.    The  greateft  fecurity  feemed  to 
be  in  filence.     People  were  in  a  fituation 
fomething  like  that  defcribed  by  Taci- 
tus in  the  life  of  Agricola  :  Ademptoper 
inquijttiones    et    loquendi  audiendique    com' 
mercio. 

It  muft  however  be  obferved  in  fa- 
vour of  the  Spanifh  government,  that 
this  crifis  did  not  continue  longr    The 

mind 
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mind  became  more  eafy  by  refleétirig  up-^ 
on  the  benevolence  and  equity  of  the  fb^ 
Irereign^  and  the  wifdom  of  his  mini- 
Ifers,  particularly  of  one  tv^ho  at  that 
time  was  called  near  his  petfon.  Even 
the  peculiar  circumftances  of  the  viétini 
who  had  juft  been  facrificed  contributed 
to  diflipate  public  terror.  His  talents  and 
fuccefs  had  excited  envy  before  he  had 
drawn  upon  himfelf  the  animadv^erfion 
of  the  holy  of&ce  ;  and  the  peojde^  be- 
come more  calm^  hoped  td  make  their 
obfcurity  a  rampart  againft  the  rigours  of 
the  tribunal.  What  followed  proved 
that  they  were  but  momentary,  and 
that  milder  principles  reigned  iri  the 
privy  council  of  the  king* 

it  is  ttue  thé  fentence  of  M.  Olavide 
was  begilh  to  be  carried  into  cxecutiom 
lie  was  confined  in  a  convent  of  la  Man^^ 
cha.  But  foori  afterwards,  complaining, 
of  the  ill  ftate  of  his  health,  hè  obtained 
permiflion  to  go  and  drink  the  mineral 
Waters  in  the  neighbourhood  ;  finding 
but  little  benefit  from  them^  liberty  was 

given 
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given  him  to  go  to  others  in  Catalonia, 
tiç^hich  he  hoped  would  prove  more  effi- 
cacious. Had  his  fentence  been  intend- 
ed to  be  executed  in  all  the  feverity 
with  which  it  had  been  pronounced, 
means  would  not  have  been  Wanting  to 
have  hindered  him  from  taking  advan- 
tage of  the  proximity  of  the  frontiers. 
He  eafily  deceived  the  vigilance  of  his 
keepers,  and  bidding  a  final  adieu  to  his 
country,  which  ftill  was  dear  .to  him, 
efcaped  to  France  where  he  was  pre- 
ceded by  his  reputation,  and  received  as  a 
martyr  to  intolerance.  He  has  taken  the 
title  of  count  de  Pilos  and  leads  an  agree-  • 
able  life,  feeking  in  the  fociety  of  men 
of  letters,  the  converfation  of  the  friends 
he  has  acquired,  and  the  moderate  en- 
joyment of  the  pleafures  of  the  capital^ 
confolation  for  his  lofs  of  power  and  pa- 
tronage ;  and  what  is  dill  more  diffi- 
cult to  him,  for  that  banifliment  which 
for  ever  feparates  him  from  his  fellow- 
citizens.  The  court  of  Spain,  it  is  faid, 
has  reclaimed  him,  but  that  of  France, 
without  pretending  that  thtf  latter  king- 
VoL.  I.  Z  dom 
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ddm  may  with  impimky  beonne  the  Bfy^ 
lum  oi  thofe  who  are  profcribed  by  a  na^ 
ticm  in  ^liance  with  it»  has  amicably  re* 
prefented  to  the  cabinet  o(  Madrid,  thtJs. 
the  crimes  of  M.  Olavide  were  not  cxf  a 
nature  like  to  thofe  of  -which  poliihed 
ftates  had  mutually  agreed  to  give  up 
the  perpetrators.  It  is  added,  that  the 
court  of  Madrid,  whofe  feventy  is  far 
from  being  implacable,  and  which  k  is 
imagined  had  yielded  only  to  the  iœpuliê 
of  a  perfecuting  fentiment  not  its  ow^i 
has  forborne  to  infift  farther  on  ks 
demsuid. 

Since  this  event  the  inquifitiott  has 
in  one  cafe  juftified  the  apprehenfic^ia 
k  had  excited*  Toleration,  or  which 
is  the  fame  thing,  humanity,  ihuddereâ 
at  the  torments  inâiâed  upon  a  pobr  wo^ 
man,  who,  having  bech  cchivieledof^/Sr^ 
eery  and  wiuhcraff^  t^s  burned  at  Sc^ 
ville,  in  1780,  in  confequence  of  the  fen^ 
tence  of  that  tribunalt 

Ex- 
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Except  in  thefc  ihftances  its  autho- 
rity haà  been  exercifed  only  at?  long  in- 
tervals upon  fome  individuals,  who, 
having  ufed  irreligious  expreffions,  v^ere 
pardoned  upon  retra<Sbâti6n,  after  having 
t)een  enjoined  a  trifling  peiiancéé 

.  I'was  at  Madrid  in  i7iB4^  when  d 
circumftancé  happened  which  proves 
that  this  tribunal,  riotwithiianding  the 
terror  its  forms  have  ever  infpired,  is 
fometimes  lefs  fëvere  than  many  fecular 
courts  of  jufticeé 

A  beggar  who  generally  took  his  ftand 
at  the  door  of  a  church,  had  employed 
iiis  leifure  in  inventing  and  felling  a 
fpecies  of  powder  to  which  he  attributed 
miraculbus  eifeéts.  It  was  cofflpofed  of 
ingrédients  the  particulars  of  ^which 
would  make  the  reader  blufli.  The  beg- 
gar had  drawn  up  fome  fingular  formu- 
laries  to  be  repeated  at  the  time  of  taking 
the  powdet  ;  and  required,  to  give  it  its 
efFeék,  that  thofe  who  took  it  fliould; 
piit   themfcivcs    into    certain  poftures 

Z  z  more 
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*more  eafily    imagined  than 
His  compofition  was  one  of  thofe  amorous 
philtres  in  which  our  ignorant  anceftors 
had  fo  much  faith  ;  his,  he  pretended, 
had  the  power  of  reftoring  a  difgufled 
lover,  and  of  foftcning  the  heart  of  a  cruel 
fair  one.    Whatever  flatters  our  paf&ons 
has .  fomc  claim  to  our  'credulity.    The 
impoftor  wanted  not  for  cuftomers  in 
that  clafs  over  which  the  marvellous  has 
fo  much  empire  ;  and  a  few  accidental 
fuccefles  gave  reputation  to  his  noftrum. 
He  aflbciated   himfelf  with  fome  com- 
mon women  who  difl:ributed  it.     His 
powders,    however,  as  it  will  eafily  be 
believed,  were  often  employed  without 
efFeft.    Moft  of  the  perfons  whom  he 
deceived,  lefs  irritated  than  afhamed, 
kept  profound  filence  ;   but  at  length 
others  made  complaints  which  were  foon 
carried  to  the  holy  office.    The  beggar 
was  arretted  and  led  with  his  accom- 
plices to  theinquifition,  where  they  were 
profpcuted   in    form.      The    impudent 
empiric   avowed  every  thing  ;    he   ex- 
plained the  compofition  of  his  powder 

and 
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and  gave  up  his  receipt  and  formularies. 
The  refult  waa  one  of  the  moft  fihgular 
proceedings  which  ever  came  before  a 
tribunal.  The  day  of  vengeance  ar- 
rived. The  judges,  criminals,  and  a 
crowd  of  fpeétators  of  both  fexes  af- 
fembled  in  the  church  of  the  domini- 
can  nuns  at  Madrid.  Divine  fervice  was 
begun,  but  afterwards  interrupted  to 
read  the  ftrange  proceedings.  The 
temple  of  the  moft  high  was  riot  fup-- 
pofed  to  be  profaned  by  a  recital  of  the 
obfcenities  contained  in  the  fummary. 
Such  wpre  the  laws  of  the  holy  office, 
and  thefe  were  not  difpenfed  with  in 
favour  of  fome  women  of  quality,  who 
hid  their  confufion  behind  their  fans. 

« 

Even  the  nuns,  lefs  attached  to  their 
fcruples  than  to  the  privileges  of 'Itheir 
church,  loft  no  part  of  the  ceremony» 
and  their  modeft  ears  were  infulted  with 
the  ftiameful  relation.  The  fentence 
was  pronounced  and  executed  after  mafs 
was  oven 

Z3  The 
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The  beggar  was  declared  attainted  and 
conviâed  of  forcery,  profanation  aijid 
impofture,  and  coiidemned  to  perpetuaJL 
imprifonment  aftef  having  beeij  whip? 
ped  in  the  principal  quarters  of  th« 
city.  Two  Women,  his  accoipplicçs, 
werp  treated  »M^i)th  more  indulgence* 

The  three  çrimiitals  tpoa  left  the 
church  ;  they  were  mounted  upon  aifes, 
and  each  clothed  ii>  ^ifamhenito  cprere4 
with  painted  devils  and  other  fymbolical 
figures.  They  wore  on  their  heads  ^e 
fatal  pyramidical  bonnet  called  coroza^ 
which  referable^,  perhaps,  tqo  much  th^ 
pontifical  mitre  of  our  prelates.  ThfJ 
man  was  naked  down  to  his  waift,  an4 
expofed  to  the  eyes  of  the  public  a  plumpr 
nefs  ^hich  could  be  attributed  to  no? 
thing  but  the  fale  of  his  powders.  The 
proceffion  wes  headed  by  the  marquefs  qf 
Ce^oUudo,  the  eldçft  fon  of  the  dulçe 
of  Medina  Celi,  who  in  quality  of  Al- 
guafil  Mayor  prefided  at  the  ceremony* 
|ie  was  followed  by  feveral  grandees  of 

Spain 
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Spatm^  afTociates  of  the  holy  office^  s^nd 
other  officers  of  th«  tribunal.  TTho 
windows  were  filled,  and  the  ftreeta 
tSiroBged  with  curious  fpeéb^iors.  .  The 
triuipphant  entry  of  a  hero,  returning 
to  his  country  after  having  faved  it,  could 
not  have  been  more  pompous  than  the 
ceremony  of  which  a  vile  criipinal  was 
the  obje6t  ;  and  thiç  fpeétacle^  by  whicl| 
curipfity  was  fo  much  excited,  unlike  to 
others  of  the  fame  kind,  offered  nothing 
which  might  wound  fenfibility.  Never 
was  a  fentence  fo  vuiell  deferved  executed 

* 

with  greater  ,  mildnefs.  The  criminal 
flopped  from  time  to  time,  and  fcarcely 
fii4  tbî^  execi^jtioner  touch  his  ^ipujdsrs 
.with  ^he  whip,  wheji  fome  cbadtablç 
h)»nd  prefentcd  him  with  a  glafa  of  Spa«-' 
ni{]i  wjne  to  enable  him  to  finifh  his 
career*  It  were  to  be  wifhed  that  the 
holy  office  l^ad  neyer  exerciC?d  greater 
ieyerity. 

In  fed,  this  tribunal  is  at  prefcnt  hx 
from  being. fo  dreadful  as  in  other  coun-? 
tries  it  is  generally  beUevedt  ^  Its  forms 

Z  4  ?re, 
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arc,  however,  terrifying  even  to  thoio 
who  are  perfuaded  of  its  equity.    Pro- 
fecQtions  are  carried  on  with  the  greateft 
fecrécy  ;  the  advocate:  granted  to  crimi- 
nals to  make  their  defence,  cannot  fpeak 
to  or  fee  them  but  in  the  pr^fbnce  of 
the  inquifitors.     But  the  mod:  odieui^ 
proceeding  of  all  is,  that  when  the  de«- 
pofitions  received  againft  any  perfon  ac^ 
cufed    are  communicated  to  him,  the 
*  names  of  the  accufers  are  carefully  con-» 
ceaied  ^.    It  is  to  be  regretted,  that  a 
country  in  which  the  laws  are  daily  im- 
proved,, and  where  çveiy  depj^rtment  of 


*  The  inftitutions  according  to  which  the  holy 
office  regulates  its  proceedings  are  of  the  year  1561. 
Thefb  were  become  veir  fcarce»  but  have  been  re- 
printed among  the  proo&  and  illuftrations   of  a 
book  which  appeared  in  17^5»  under  the  title  of 
Maximas  fobfc  recur fos  defuer±a.     We  imagine  the 
reader  will  not  be  difpleaied  at  finding  a  tninflation 
of  them  at  thé  end  of  this  work.    The  perufal  pf 
them  may  perhaps  reâify  fome  of  his  ideas  of  the 
holy  pfflce,   by  informing  him  of  all  the  precau- 
tions they  prefcribe,  xhat  the  accufed  may  not  be 
condemned  but  upon  the  fulleft  conviâion. 

govern- 
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govcnunent  becomes  more  and   more 
enlightened,  fhould  ftill  continue  in  one 
of  its  tribunals  a  mode  of  proceedings 
the  inconveniencies  of  which  have  been 
perceived  by  every  modern  fy Item  of  ju- 
rifprudence,   and  which  befjdes  is  not 
cffential  to  the  end   of  its  inftitutiop* 
When  the  holy  office  fhall  ptiblicly  pro- 
fecute  criminals,  and  name  and  confront 
their  accufers,  when  it  fhall  allow  them 
çvery  means  of  proving  their  innocence, 
will  its  laws  be  lefs  obferved  ?  or  will 
the  facred  interefts  committed  to  its  care 
be  lefs  attended    to?     The    apologifts 
for  its  prefent  conftitution  will  undoubt* 
edly  objedl,  that  the  certainty  accufers 
have  of  the  fecrecy  of  their  depoiitions 
encourages  others  to  give  farther  infor- 
mation, which  without  fuch  a  precau- 
tion  might  never    be    obtained;   that 
moft  informers  would  be  retrained  by 
a  falfe  fhame,    the  fear   of    expoiing 
themfelves   to  the  indignation  of  the 
public  4nd  the  refentment  of  the    ac« 
cufed,  or  by  fome  other  motives.    But 
wopld  its  zeal  for  the  c^ufe  of  God  jnjike 

it 
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it  apprehend  a  diminution  of  the  nuoim 
ber  of  its  juftifiers  ?    I  will  not  dp  it 
fo  much  injuiy  as  to  believe  this.   Purity 
of  faith  and  rçfpeâ  f<»r  true  religion 
ought  certainly  to  be  vigilantly  màin^ 
tained;  and  an  enemy  to  either  merits 
to  be  punifhed.    But  can  we  imagine 
that  gratitude  to  benefa^ors,  filial  af- 
fection, domeflic  fidelity,  and  the  cha-r 
ritable  indulgence  we  owe  tq  our  fellow 
creatures  are   lefs  eftimab)e  virtues  in 
the  fight  of  the  Supreme  Being?  And 
would  his    câufe   be    betrayed,  if   Icf? 
praife- worthy  motives  fhould   prevent 
fome  aceufations.      Befides,    have  riot 
other  tribunals  different  means  of  dif-? 
covering  the  guilty  ?  Are  not  thole  which 
are  charged  with  the  profecution  of  of- 
fenders fufficient  to  take  cognizance  of 
offences,  and  legally  to  infli6l  punifhmenÇ 
on  thofe  whofe  crimes  materially  affe6t 
the  jnterefl:  of  religion  and  fociety  ?  And 
do  criminals  of  this  defcription  oftei^ 
efcape  the  hands  of  juftice?  With  re^ 
fpe6fc  to  fuch  as  would  remain  undifr 
covered,  without  the  evidence  of  wit- 

^  lieffes. 
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neffcs  wbcrfSb;  indignation  ^h^fr  a^iowj 
might  Jiave  ^excited,  what  can  Jreligioa 
g^in  by  their  difccwéry  ?  Their  public 
puoiibment  only  makes  a  whole  nationi 
acquainted  with  the  fcandal  whick 
ùthtrwift  might  liave  been  confined  to 
a  fe^  individuals.  May  not  thofe  '\(^hoib 
crimes  have,  if  I  inay  jufe  the  expreffion» 
none  but  God  for  witness,  be  with-» 
out  any  ill  cxmfequence  .  left  to  his 
ytngeance»  £ejnta]iliy  much  morp  jufi: 
and  lef#  eafy  to  elude   than  that  6f 

in  whatever  light  thefe  reflexions  may 
be  çonfidered,  i  repeat  that,  the  fonas  of 
procedure  excepted,  the  inquiiition  may 
at  prefent  be  efteemed  as  a  model  of 
equity  and  miidnefs.  It  takes  every  pof- 
Able  means  pf  verifying  the  depofitions 
it  receives» 

X^  it  not  be  faid  that  the  refentm^it 
of  a  (ecret  enemy  is  fuffident  to  pro« 
voke  its  rigours.  Jt  c<Hidemns  not  upon 
the  evidence  of  one  accuier,  nor  with« 

out 
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out  difcufling  the  proo£i  of  the  accufa- 
tions^  Serious  and  repeated  crimes  are 
neceflary  to  incur  its  cenfures  i  which, 
with  a  little  circumfpeâion  in  words 
and  conduéfc  relative  to  religion,  are 
eaiily  to  be  efcaped,  and  men  may  live 
as  little  molefted  in  Spain  as  in  any 
other  country  in  Europe/  The  indifcrete 
zeal  of  fome  of  the  cbmmiflaries  of  the 
inquiûtion,  difturbs,  indeed,  in  fome 
places,  the  quiet  of  the  inhabitants,  by 
entering  their  houfes  to  confifcate  pic- 
tures efteemed  too  licentious,  or  prohi- 
bited  books  ;  but  this  zeal  is  moftly  re- 
prefTed,  either  by  the  court  or  the  grand 
inquifitor,  who^  in  the  prefent  reign, 
has  always  been  a  learned  and  prudent 
prelate, 

I  ^as  informed  at  Cadiz,  that  fome 
French  merchants,  having  received  a 
confignment  of  leather  from  one  of  our 
manufaâories,  were  much  alarmed  àt 
feeing  the  officers  of  the  inquifition 
enter  their  houfes.  Thefe  defu-ed  to  fee 
the  leather  newl^  arrived,  and  having 

obfervcd 
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obfervcd  that  it  bore  the  image  of  the 
holy  virgin,  which  was  the  mark  of 
the  manufaâure,  exclaimed  againlt  the 
profanation.    They  remarked  that  the 
leather  being  intended  to  make  fhoes^ 
the  image  of  the  Mother  of  Chrift  ran 
the  hazard  of  being  trodden  under  foot, 
and  therefore  confifcated  it.    The  affair 
was  referred  to  the  fupreme  tribunal  at 
Madrid.    The  merchants^  much  alarm* 
ed,  had  recourfe  to  the  court,  by  means 
of  their  ambaflador.    The  court  and  the 
tribunal  received  the  complaint  in  the 
manner  it  merited.  ^    The  officers  of  the 
inquifition  were  enjoined  not  to  moleft 
ftrangers  under  fuch  triflng    pretexts, 
and  the  merchants  recovered  their  lea- 
ther without  farther  trouble. 

On  other  occafions,  ftiU  more  recent, 
the  minifter  and  the  grand  inquifitor 
himfelf,  have  proteôed  the  inhabi- 
tants againft  the  cavils  of  the  fubal^ 
terns  of  the  holy  office.  In  a  city  of  An- 
dalufia  they  attempted  to  give  difturb- 
ançe  to  a  French  houfe,  becaufe  they 

were 
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were  Proteftants  ;  and  when  it  was  th*. 
ferved  to  them  that  the  £ngli(h  and  other 
northern  nations  were  tolerated  in  Spain, 
siotwithftanding  they  were  heretics,  they 

ft 

uafwered,  that  the  Catholic  religicMi  was 
the  only  one  in  Prance*  The  cauie^ 
however,  of  this  perfecnted  houfe  was 
no  fooner  brought  ^before  the  court  than 
it  was  gained. 

In  fin«9  though  we  fhould  admit  that 
bigotry  is  more  prevalent  in  the  pro- 
vinces than  in  the  capital^  no  great  in^- 
conveniencies  can  ^  ever  arife  from  it  ; 
becaufe  the  fentences  of  the  provincial 
tribunals  haye  no  force  until  they  hate 
obtained  the  fanâion  of  that  of  Madrid^ 
which,  on  that  account ,  bears  tke  namei 
of  Supremai  Befides,  the  court  fcruti-* 
nizes  more  ilrietly  than  ever  the  pro- 
ceedings of  thé  holy  office^  and  certainly 
not  with  an  intention  of  increafing  its 
.feverity- 

It  was  eflaâed,  In  i  *j%^i  that  when 
the  office  fhould  have  finiûied  the  pro** 

fccutioa 
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feciitiôn  of  any  gnuûke  of  Spaihi  any 
of  his  majefty^s  -  minifters,  any  ^iflfibtr* 
in  ttie  army»  member  of  a  tribunal,  or 
any  peifon  in  place,  the  whole  proceed* 
higs  fhonld  be  laid  before  the  king  to 
be  revifed  and  examined.  By  this  laiT 
the  principal  perfons  in  the  kingdom 
have  '  obtained  an  ^ditional  fecurity 
againft  the  arbitraiy  rigours  of  the 
holy  office.  It  is  to  be  regretted,  that 
it  was  calculated  to  defend  thofe  who 
cannot  want  protection  rather  than 
tfadfe  whofe  obfcurity  frequently  renders 
their  complaints  înefTeâual,  and  who 
confequently  are  expofed  to  be  unjultiy 
treated  with  more  impunity.  But  the 
people  are  almoft  everywhere  oppreffed, 
or  forgotten,  by  the  laws,  becaufe  they 
have  no  part  in  framing  them. 

Th^  hcdy  office  to  this  day  receives  a 
certain  tax  from  each  veflel  that  arrives 
4n  any  of  the  ports  of  Spain,  in  confe*^ 
quence  of  the  examination  it  is  autho-^ 
rized  to  make,  in  order  to  fee  that  the 
V€^l   contains  nothing  that    may  be 

offen- 
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offenfive  to  religbn.  The  fearch  has 
for  a  long  time  been  negleâed^  but  thfe 
duty  is  (till  paid  to  the  office.  Were 
this  the  only  complaint  againil  the  in« 
quifition»  we  fhould  eafily  be  reconciled 
toit. 

I  fhall  conclude  what  I  have  to  fay, 
concerning  this  tribunal^  with  a  very^ 
fincere  wi{h,  unaccompanied  by  any 
fentiment  of  afpeoty,  that  the  kings 
of  Spain  may  belieVe  themfdves  fuffi* 
ciently  affured  of  the  obedience  of  their 
fubjeâs,  the  vigilance  of  their  temporal 
courts  of  judicature»  and  the  pious 
zeal  of  Spanifh  prelates,  to  be  con* 
vinced  the  holy  office  is  entirely  unne* 
ceflaiy. 

Before  I  quit  the  fubjeét»  I  fhall  take 
notice  of  a  political  body,  which  many 
ilrangers  confound  with  the  inquifition^ 
but  which  has  no  other  relation  with  it 
than  their  common  epithet. 

This 
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This  is  the  hply  hermandad,  jnuch 
fpoken  of  in  Spanifh  novels  ;  it  is  no 
more  than  a  confraternity,  in  different 
parts  of  the  kingdom  of  Caftile,  whofe 
only  obje^  is  to  wateh  ov.çr  .tUe.  ijifety 
of  the  country  by  ,purfu jng  ^nd  ^apprje- 
hending  thofe  who  difturb  thp  ^pjaJWic 
peace.  It  is  Subordinate  to  the  council 
of  Caftile,  from  which  it  receives  its  re- 
gulations. One.  of  the  ftrieleft  is  that 
'which  prevents  its  juriid iftion  from  ex- 
tending to  cities.  'The  principaldetach- 

mcnts 'from  it    are  at  -  Toledo, -Giud  ad 

-  •  »  » 

Rodrigo  and' Talavera. 

In  following  the  plani  had  laid  down 
.for  myfelf,-!  have- begun  ^ith  the  inte- 
rior  adminift ration  of  Spain,  and  the 
council  of  Caftile,  which  naturally  leads 
to  the  s^dminiftration  of  iuftice,  to  le« 
giflation,  and  by  thefe  to  the  tribunal 
of  the  holy  office,  I  ftiall  next  take  a 
view  of  the  diiFerent  councils  of  the 
moparchy  :  which  will  enable  the  reader 
to  form  a  proper  idea  of  the  conftitution 
of  the  kingdom.        * 

Vol.  I.  A  a  The 
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The  council  of  finances,  like  the 
council  of  Caftile,  is  divided  into  feveral 
chambers  : 

The  Sala  J  or  chamber  de  Gw>îerno^ 
charged  with  the  adminiftration  of  fi- 
nances^ j 

The  chamber  de  JuJUcia^  which  judges 
procefTes,  and  has  cognizance  of  every 
thing  relating  to  the  farmers  of  the  re- 
venue, contractors  and  fmugglers.  It 
is  alfo  the  tribunal  for  thofe  whofe 
caufes  are  referred  to  the  council  of 
finance. 

The  Sala  de  Millones^  for  every  thing 
that  relates  to  taxes  and  impofts. 

The  Sala  de  la  Unîca  contribucioriy  of 
which  I  fhall  fpeak  more  fully  here- 
after, the  bufinefs  of .  which  is  to  com-* 
pile  a  univerfal  regifîer  of  Spain. 

Laftly,  the  Contaduria  Mayor ^  or  cham* 
bcr  of  accounts;^  which  examines  the 
accounts  of  thç  treafurcrs  'of  the  army 

and 
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anci  navy,  all  leafes  and  contirads  be» 
,twe^  the  king  and  his  fubjeéts,  and  the 
accounts  of  ftate  creditors  ;  but  its  de* 
cifîons  muft  receive  the  fanétion  of  the 
jiiftice  chamber  of  the  council  of  finance. 

I» 

iFhis  muft  hot  be  confounded  with 
the  Qmtaduria  de  Valor  es  y  à  particular 
office,  the  funâions  of  which  are  to 
keep  an  account  of  all  the  rents  in  the 
kingdom,  and  the  favours  and  privileges 
granted  by  the  king  to  cities  and  com 
munities* 


The  royal  treafure  is  kept  by  two 
general  treafurers,  members  of  the  coun- 
cil of  finances,  who  are  alternately  in 
office  for  a  year,  under  the  infpeétion 
of  the  council;  three  general  direâors 
of  rents  who  attend  to  their  receipts^ 
and  have  under  them  the  colleAorSy 
.  and  commiffioners  of  duties,  and  their 
numerous  fifcal  agents. 

In  1 714,  Philip  V.  fubftituted  the  im- 
mediate receipt  inftead  of  the  farm  for 

Aa  2  all 
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ê 

all  interitor  as  xrell  as  ctillom-^hotife 
vetitres.    Brit  at  tile  end  of  t^o.yeart^ 
•the  Did  niethnd  tnts^agtin  adopted  ;  tbe 
cbiuhcii  t^rfinancc»  left  tfac'tolteâiioti  -of 
duties  upon    mercJi&jIxdize  to'cooîâtiîf- 
fioners,  but  again  farmed  out  the  inte- 
'rfôréixes.  'rhisfortn'*exift»d'tintîl<?;^42. 
•ïiiepeq)fe  ftifièrèd  liy  it  with  the'iôi- 
c^patience  -Bicitèd  by  evils,   which  ^ j^- 
cccd'  nôt^mtïicdiateîy  firom'  the  ipower  to 
whîch  iftey  are  oMigéd  ^tô  bc  'Arbyéét, 
The  '  feraiers*  were-^opprcffive'  in'  otder  to 
extort  from    them  exaél  aceouhts  Obf 
their  property,  and  tax  it  accordingly. 

"Reptéfentatiéns  were  >insde^  ^o  ^  PinKp 

'  th€  Fifth,  Whidi  itlted  all  cHe  -irrègu- 

'làrities  in  the  côlleélion.    Ti^Q-tépe- 

■  fe"fitat^n  6f  -17^,  may  "be'  found  'in  the 

'Eb'ônUîca'liomca  'de'-2^âb£â ; -^arid -In-'Ôie 

yinftittité  of j3on  Martin  de-LoyiiâK,  -ï^f  47. 

'  ïtîs^eceffary  to'  read  thefe -to^^^iJAi- 

vinced,  that  wliferevier'^Hfe^e  ^àt«e'^iâen 

there  are  abufes  alfo,  and  to  be  lefs 

■^feftfifcle  of  thofe*  to'  Which  \rë  -att  wit^ 

iiéfies  or  'viélîms.  ' 

Cam- 


tkr4>qgh  ^Htkc  offices.  oÊ.adoih^càtû^^ 
aiidwiî'hp  {iofibflbd  &rmnds.  aiidrcex^enr  • 
ffv:6^  kndwliidgê^   had  .firéqiieitldjs  a&iedi 

gained  by  tbâr  Sarins  :  âocordkng.tô.theija 
01W1  .iaccbupfis/  .they:,  were  xoaftaatiLyv 
lofMTSri  Cbinjpilld)  déterminée';  tp  hm\ 
file  ftutâ>i  fuddèi^ly^  put-^fii:.  of  '  the 
twéfi^twô  province^  o£  iriitdti  iDaailar 
H MK)mpofed^  'into  '  comAïSËfon^ >  The 
iti^t-qufs'  de  ta  Ef^a^da  Qxtended*;  thk 
meafure  to  îFoiîrtten  othefj&y'  iix  1747^ 
and  fince  that  time  all  the  financés:  of 
Spain,  with  a  few  exceptions,  have  been 
managed  by  commiffiiiaicrfw  ^^  ^ 


TTwo  y^fs  aftemards  EerdiœindVL 
adopted  a  projbét  which  had  o&en'been 
ag^ated  in  Spain,  that  ûf.redqdxig  ^all 
the  ^  knpofts  '  to  one,  or  at^  leail  of  con- 
verting intQ  one  contribution  thofi; 
which  form  what  are  called  provincial 
rents,  and  produce  about  thiity-four  or 
thirty-^five  millions  of  livres  (or  about  a 

million  and  a  half  Iterlihg).    In  1749» 

A  a  3  an 
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an  ordd:  appeared;  which  eftablifhed 
a  particular  commiflion  for  this  purpoCc, 
and  provided  that  all  refearches»  dedar 
rations  and  verifications  (hduld  be  made 
at  the  king's  expence.    The  commiffiQfi 
took  thb  name  of  Sola  (k  h  Upic^,  Ctn^ 
tribncièn.    It .  employs    thirty  thoufaad 
perfons,iaad  its  annual  expenoeis  upn; 
wards  ofthreejcnillionsof  livTe^(i2500Q!y 
Itmuft  be  allowed»  not  always  to  ii^e 
comparifbnSiito  our  difadv^ànta^e,  tha^ 
the.  revefies.  of  our  œcoiiomifts  upon  ^. 
iingle  impoft   have    not    boen  ..fo  ex<^ 
jpenfive.     :  .     .  '    . 

Until  the  (^rations  of  this  chamber, 
of  which  the  public  has  no  great  opinion, 
ihall  have  anfwered:  the  purpofe  for 
which:  fo  much  care  and  money  havQ 
been  applied,,  the  dcfçâiiye  form  of  thq' 
chamber  of  finances  will  remain;  thq 

« 

people  fufFer  by  it,  and  good  citizens 
loudly  complain  ;  but  the  fovereigps  of 
the  prefent  family,  although  4t  digèrent 
times  afTifted  by  able  minifters,  havç 
^pt  yet  been  able  to  find  a  remedy» 

The 
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.  -The  finances  of  Spain  are  divided 
into  two  clafles,  which  compofe  almoft^ 
all  the  revenues  of  the  king  :  General 
Rents  and  Provincial  Rents. 

The  firft  arife  from  duties  paid  at  the 
frontiers  upon  merchandize  entering  or 
going  out  of  the  kingdom.  The  duties; 
arc  different  with  refpe6t  to  name  and 
rate  in  different  provinces.  In  thofc 
where  the  Moors  longeft  refided,  they 
have  preferved  the  Arabian  name  Al- 
f»ojarifa%gOj  firft  given  to  a  cuftom-houfc 
4uty  that  has  been  fucceffively  increafed, 
and  upon  which  the  Spaniards  have 
peculated  more  or  lefs  advantageoufly 
with  commercial,  nations.  It  is  ftill 
known  by  the  fame  name  in  the  Canary 
iflands,  where  it  produces  to  the  king 
fix  per  cent,  upon  all  merchandize. 

In  moft  of  the  other  provinces  it  has- 
been  increafed  by  degrees  to  fifteen  per 
cent.'  upon  every  article  of  importation 
or  exportation. 

A  a  4  In 
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In  Câtalûhià,'  tlîc  duties  of  éxpôrte- 
ti6h  and  impôrtîftion,  rccervèa  1^'  t^ 
king,  ïlré  àbt"four  pet  cent,  ai  vàldr^rh:. 

Although  the  frontier  of  Navarre,  on 
âïè  Mé  of  France,  b'é  free,  a  dufy  is 
lï^vcfthélefs  ^àî4  Mere  of  iive  pe^  céntl 
npbîi  every  commodity  whith  has  pàÔe4 
it  to  enter,  and  three  ^nd  ^halffol^  ^hît- 
ever  IS  .to  go. beyond  It. 

.  Tlrèfe  îs  âriotlicè  Ipètieé  gÎ  èiit^  \$oh 
file  frontiers'  of  Portugal,  whicH  àrf 
eâïletf  Piiertos  fecost  dry  ports.  Acfcord- 
fii^  to  â  tarif  lirtade  but  ih  1668,  âdtiéy 
of  twêlvie  and  three-fourths  pef  cent,  is 
théf e  fequired  upori  ail  kinds  6f  riici-i 

chàiidité. 

.  *  ■     • 

Hence  it  already  appears;  that  the  fi- 
nances of  France  are  not  the  only  ones 
^hich  are  complicatèdj  different  in  dif- 
feretft  placer,  full  of  éxceptionsi  and  e«- 
f)bléd  to  jrhe  caprice  of  thofe  whocblleift 
the  impoils.    What:  I  have  mentjoije'd 

is 
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a  biit  a  flight  fkctch  o^  tH'rf  côttiplicatïoii 
<tf  tÏÏofc'ôfSpàih. 

Befides  thefe  general  laws  which  c** 
tend  to  the  greateft  part  of  merchandize, 
there  are  fevefaf  àrfictes,  {licti  as  cacao, 
chocolaté,  fûgâr  aiid  paper,,  which  pay, 
particular  duties/      * 

-  Thi5  ^hdk  'pfbdxtcé-àf  tîlV  geiiefal 
réhtà  whëh  th^ytsrere  faîltted  did  hdt* 
dfito^int  torftt  ttiiiiiorts  arid  à  half  of  livret 
(jkhotit  iyoaoal.)  A  k^  years  after  they' 
wfetë  ptt  ititcr  cottîtBHïîdiï  they  prodacéd 
ten  ttiitlioiis  (above  ^oôoôôl.)  and  havç 
fince  incteafed,  îii  r/^ô,  they  produced 
atrout  thiftefen  millions  (58(3600),  and 
forttethihg  riibte  than  eleVeft  (450300 1.) 

i 

♦  r 

•There  are.  fome  othét-  duties  which: 

rfiay  be  iticluded  itt  the  general  rents, 

although  differently  colleétéd^  âild  thelï 

^produce    enters  riot   thç    fàrûe   cheft; 

fuch  are 

The 
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Thé  duties  of  the  office  of  healthy  firft 
eftablifhed  at  Cadiz ,  and  (ince  extended . 
to  the    other  fea  ports  of  the  king- 
4oxp*  ' 

'  The  duties  of  the  grand  admiraU  which 
were  appropriated  to  the  treafury   by 

V.  in  1 748* 


Two  other  du|iest  one  under  the  n^me 
of  Lanzas^  the  other  of  Médias  AmafaSm . 
Demi  annates  pr  half  firft  fruits.    The. 
firfb  is  an  annual  contribution  paid  hj 
all  the  grandees  of  Spain,  and  every  ci- . 
tizen  honoured  with  a  title  of  Caftilet 
For  thefe  it  was  fixed  $t  nine  hundred 
livres  (37I.  los.)  The  duty  of  Médias, 
Annatas  is  paid  at  each  defcent  of  the 
dignity  of  grandee  or  title  of  Caftile,: 
and  may  be  eftimated  at  five  thoufand 
five  hundred  livres   (230I.)  once  paid. 
It  13  alfq  levied  ypon  all  employments, 
on  entering  upon  which  oaths  ?ire  taken, , 
îind  cpnfifts  in  half  the  falary  of  one . 
year.    I  know  not  the  exaél  ampunt  of. 
thefe  two  duties  united.     The  rent  of 
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^{fw/f,  'w;hich  is  thre  duty  paid  upon  their 
Çping,outof  the  l5.ingdom  in  proportion. 
^  their  quality  and  thç  nature  of  the 
diftriiSlt  in  which  they  arc  produced  ;  and 
▼hich  finçe  the  year  1558,  when  it  was 
fir^  levied,  has  been  ^t  various  times  aug- 
ipented.  The  farmers  did  not  givç  three 
piillions  of  livres  for  it  ;  but  at  prçfenÇ 
it  pf od^uf ep  alxnoft  fi3ç,   . 


iv  j*:^ 


TJ>c  produce  frpm  the  fale  of  fait,' 
which  is  exclufively  fold  for  the  king's 
^qynt,  in  the  provinces  ojT  the  crown 
of  Arjagon,  as  well  a?  in  thofe  of  Caftile 
^t  /twenty^two  rials  a  fanegue^  takei^ 
fit  thelalt-pits,  about  five  fols  and  a 
l^alf  (^^d.)  a  meafure,  which  weighs 
^om  fixty  to  pighty  pounds,  makes  a  fe- 
parate  article  in  the  finances  of  Spain* 
The  price  of  fait  is  uniform  throughout 
the  kingdom,  fomp  drjiwback  however 
is  granted  in  the  fea-ports  in  favour  of 
felting  provifions.  The  dry  falt-pits, 
and  thofe  of  Andalufia»  are  not  fufficient 
for  the  national  confumption,  on  which 
account    great  quantities  of   fait    are 

hrought 
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brought  frbftt  Portugal.  Tliis  is  cKftri- 
buted  to  the- people  every  fix  months^- 
and  the  firft  quantity  is  not  paid  for  until 
th  e  delivery  of  the  fécond.  Sei:gures  and 
exécutions  aïe  rare  in  Spain  with  rcipeét 
to- fait  ;  and  the  unpityîng  avidity  of  the 
treafùry  does  not  there  oppofc  the  dcfign 
of  nature  which  has  given  to  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  earth  this  article  of  firft 
nveftty  in  abundance^  and  intended  not 
that  they  fhpuld  find  hi-itoiïe  of  the 

fources  of  opprtffibn  nnder  which  they 
groan.  Fot  theft  reafbns,  thé  reve- 
nue from  fait  is  noîr^confiderabfe  ;  it 
fcarcely  exceeds  foitr  millions,  which  is 
not  the  tenth  part  of  what  it  produces 
in  France,  notwithftanding  the  popular 
tion  of  this  kingdom  i«  not  mott  than 
double  that  of  Spain,  T 

There  is  tllll  a  greater  difference  be- 
tween the  profits  arifing  to  thefe  two 
kingdoms  from  the  exclufive  fa!e  of 
tobacco  for  the  account  of  the  fovereign. 
According  to  the    calculations  of  Mr, 

*  • 

î^ecker,  they  amount  in  France  to  onç 

hundred 
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j)undr€daadtwân47-fix^milliocks  of  livres 

(J450000L)      In   Spaia  *bey  .fcarcely 

produce   twenty    millions,    (830000 1.) 

.yet  in  the  article -of -fmoiakiag^tobaccoy 

the  €onfllflaption^muft  be  laoFO  confider- 

'dblç  râïere  than  in  Fraace.     All  this 

tQl)iao€oiiS  furnifhed  by  the/Fortuguefc, 

HKrho  proci^re  it  from  Biafil,   and  .the 

-  ^^>««Hards  ]  prefer  it  to  every-  other.   .By 

^Virtue  of  the  lâft^  leafe  froin  the  coart  iof 

'Spain, the  Portuguefe  .give  it  at  lefs  than 

ten  fols  (five  penoç)  a/pouiid,  afid  the 

ktog  fells  it  at' fix. livres  (five  fliillings). 

.  At -the 'expiration  c)f  the  leafe,  if  the 

Americins  offer  it  ^at  •  a  lower  price,,  it 

isi  faid'  they  xidfty  haVe  the  preference. 

'AH the tobaccoBftade  into fnufT which 

ds  '  Itgally  Gonfunléd   in   Spain,    comes 

from  the  Ifland  of  Cuba.    The  king 

pays  rather  dearer  for  it  than  for  that 

'  froln  Brafil,  and  «fells  it  at  fix  livres  a 

:  pound  alfo*.    However,  all  is  not  clear 

profit  to  the  •  trcafury,  the  falaries  of 

.  perfonS  «miployed,  the  ejcpence  of  fnuff 

manu- 
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mànufiaâoriesi  &c.    which  aixidunt  tb 
forty  folg  a  pound,  niuft  bé  deducted. 

It  will  eafily  be  kxiagined  that  all  tor- 
bacco  not  fold  on  the  king*8  account^ 
is  feverely  prohibited  ;  but  it  will  fcarcel/ 
be  imagined  that  the  prohibitory  law, 
the  publication  of  which  is  from  time  to 
time  repeated,  makes  the  puniihment  for 
felling  it,  in  certain  cafes,  death.  The 
law  is  as  feldom  executed  as  all  others 
which  are  too  fevere,  and  where  there  is 
frequent  temptation  to  violate  them*^ 
Great  quantities  of  tobacco  are  fmuggled 
into  Spain  :  and  the  fellers  of  it,  by  taking 
a  guinea  a  pound  for  the  ri&s  they  run 
to  gratify  the  inclination  which  men 
always  have  for  whatever  is  forbidden 
them,  are  confiderable  gainers  by  its  pro- 
hibition. 

There  is  befides  a  particular  tribunal 
which,  under  the  name  of  yunia  deltobaco^ 
determines  all  the  caufes  relative  to. the 
cjuty  upon  that  article,  an^  enforces  the 

law 
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law  which  prohibits  the  rafped  (rape) 
tobacco^  the  name  by  which  that  not 
manufaélured  in  Spain  is  known. 
This  is  reduced  to  a  very  fine  powder 
and  afterwards  mixed  with  a  fpecies  of 
fine  earth  of  a  reddifh  hue  which  gives 
it  its  colour  and  oilinefs. 

When  I  left  Madrid»  it  was  in  agita* 
tion  to  permit  the  Spaniards  the  ufe  of 
rafped  tobacco.  It  was  calculated  that 
the  treafury  would  be  a  gainer  by  this 
meafure,  and  that  it  would  be  a  con- 
fiderable  faving  to  the  fnufF-takers,  now 
expofed  to  the  impofitions  of  fmuggler«. 
I  know  not  what  became  of  the  project. 
Spain  would  have  no  need  of  recurring 

I  to  other  nations  to  carry  it  into  execu* 

tion.  She  is  perhaps  the  richeft  of  any 
in  the  article  of  tobacco,  as  well  as  in 
feveral  other  refpeéts.    The  cultivation 

\  of  this  plant  has  perfeéUy  fucceeded  in 

moft  of  her  colonies,  as  in  Mexico,  upon 

.  thô  coaft  of  Caracas,  and  more  efpecially 

in  Louifiana  and  Trinidad,  two  colonies 

of  which  the  tobacco  will  perhaps  one 

day 


>" 
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day  be  preferrçd  to  that  of  ev^ry  other 
country.  The  cultivation  of  it  in  Mexi- 
co was  not  begun  befçre  the  ye^r  i  y6^. 
In  1778,  the  fale  of  it  on  the  king's,  ac- 
count  in  that  colony  jilone  produced^  four 
millions  of  piaftres,  about  twenty  mil- 
lions of   livres  (above  8000Q0L)      In 
1784,  it  produced  upwards  of  fix  mil- 
lions  of   piaftres;    whence,   however, 
muft  be  deduced  the  expences  of  culti- 
vation and  thofe  of  çolleéting  the  ïluty. 
But  the  minifter  of  the*  Indies,  whctfe 
vigilance  and  adtivity,  fuecefsfully  at- 
tacks all  abufes,  expefts  the  mcrft  fa- 
vourable efFedts  from  the*  reforms  ;of  this 
kind  which   he  h^s  undertaken.    He 
alfo  propofes  to  fupply  Mexico  with  the 
tobacco  of  Louifiana,  which  is  better 
and  lefs  dear,  and  to  extend  to  the  reft 
of  Spanifh  America,  this  fource  of  re- 
venues to  the  royal  treafuiy,  v^hich  du- 
ring fo  long  a  time  has  received  nothing 
from  thefe  eiteûfive  colonies. 

There  are  alfo  o.ther  articles  in  tjlanco^ 
that  is,  exclijfively  fold  for  the  king's 

account* 
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kccpunti  Theie  are,  brandy*,  lead, 
gunpowder,  cards,  Spaçifh  wax  and 
flamped  paper.'  I  omit  other  little  local 
duties,  t^e ,  particulars  of  which  would 
cany  me  beyond  the  limits  I  have  pre- 
fcribed  royfelf  in  this  work*     • 


'4. 


But  the  moft  reprehenfible  part  of  the, 
taxes  of  Spain  is  the  fécond  of  the  clafies^ 
into  which  we  at  firft  divided  thein,  the 
provincial  rents  :  a  fpecies  of  inppoft  which 
chiefty  falling  upon. the  confuroptipn,  of, 
the  moft  neceflary  articles,  burdens 
the  people,  and  is  one  *  of  the  greatell 
obftacles  to  induftry. 

r  >    •  4  r 

Govçtnment  is  indeed  convinced  of 
the  impropriety  ;   but  it  proceeds  from 


*  Brandy  and  other  ipirituous  liquors  arc  not 
properly  in  eftancù.  -  The  fale  of  them  has  bçcn 
frsc  throughout* the  kingdom  fince  \)^\  b^t  the 
following  year  the  council  propofcd  to  oftablilh  a 
magazine  for  the  king's  account»  and  moft  peo- 
ple prefer  purchaiing  there  becaufe  the  li(}uors  are 
better  and  cheaper. 

Vol.  I.  B  b  circum- 
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circumftances  which  itwonld  benecèflaiy 
to  change  at  the  fame  time  that  it  Was 
removed;   the    continual    urgency  'of 
ftate  neceffitiesi  has  never  permitted  go^ 
Vemmenr  to   rifk  the  'fafety  of  it*  re*' 
venues   by  experiments    which'  iniglttr 
create  confufion,  or  be  of  doubtful  fuc- 
cefs.    To  produce  fuch  revokitipns,  fa- 
vourable conjtinftiires^  wouf d  be*  nécèf- 
fary,'  and  a*fovereigh  knd  minifters  wha 
fhouid  not  be  alarmed  at  the  cf  amours - 
cvcr'exdtcd  by  innovations,   and  Vhb, 
after  having  choferi'  from  diffèrent  fyf- 
tcms  that  beft- adapted  to  the  î^ippiiiefe 
of  the  people,  and  the  leaft  offénfive  to 
received  preiudiccs,   fhouid  have  fuffi- 
cient  refolution  and  cbnflancy  to  itltro-  , 
duce"  it  flowly>  ^without  violent  efforts  ; 
and  finally,  who  not  too  eager  to  enjoy 
the  fruits  of  their  labour,  would  hot  fa- 
crifice  to  tly  vain  pleafure  of  producing 
a  great  çevolution,   thç  advantage  of 
efFeéling   one    both    durable  and  folid. 
But  this  union  of  circumftances  cannot 

but 
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but  be  very^rafe  iil  Spain  aVvi'-eH  as  in 
othei"  countries;       ■ 


'    »       ^ 


'  * 

In  the  mean  thtiô  the  fûbjeéls-of  the 
Spanifh  nfioharchy  are  éxpôfed  to  a  moft 
dëftniétîvè  \  fyftem  of  taxation-.      The 
provincial  réntdâre^  Firft^f  the  produce 
di  a  duty  uj)6h  wîne^  oily 'irfeàf,  vinegar/ 
càhdlfes,  &c.     The   firft  tiM9  -thîà  was 
levied  wasifi  theyeaf*tjJ0d.-  ^hîîipjl* 
crvefwhelméd   by    the  #eigh§  of   the; 
rtoinouB  ehferprîfèô    to   ^hich-  he  vt2i%' 
impelled  hy  hîsatribftiôfa,-^-  piopôfôd  it  to' 
the ,  Cortes,  who  eonfénfètf  ^li^n  edn-* 
ditions,  moft  of*  which   BâVé  been  vio- 
lated.     This  grant;   Wlfi^h  has  fince 
been  rene\Ved  every  9L%'féiri\  has  had 
difierentaugtiientations^  cHlled  the  fer-* 
vices  of  the  Mtilones^  becaufe-  it  was  for  a 
certain  number  of  millions  of  ducats  that- 
they  were  made.  This  im^oft  is  colIe6ted 
in  two  modes,  either  immediately   by 
the  commiflioners  of  finance,  or  by  way 

of  fubfcriptiotf  ;  encabezamientos. 

«    < 

B  b  2  The 
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The  fécond  method  has  only  the-  acf- 
vantage  of  diminifliing  the  number  of 
pcrfons  employed  by  the  treafury  ;  but 
it  is  in  reality  more  opprellive  to  tlie 
people».    The  diftribution  of  the  (urn  for 
which  many  cities,  boroughs,  and  com- 
munities  h^ve  f ubfcnbed .  is  arbitrarily 
made  by  the  magiilracy  of  each,  wh<D 
eftablifh  a  public  magazine  or  warehoufe 
(43i2^^)  where  individuals' are  obliged  to 
purchafe  by  retail  the  articles  fubje^  to 
the  duty.    The  lower  clafles  of  peopW 
who  cannot,  like  perfons  in  eafy  çircum-  - 
fiances,  lay  in  a  flock,  fçel  all  the  weight 
of  this  odious  policy.    Their  houfes  arc 
fesu'ched  to  fee  that  they  confume  no- 
thing but  what  they  purchafe  from  the 
abaflo  ;  hence  arife  oppreffive  profecu- 
tions,  which  fometimes  double  to  thofe 
leall  able  to  afford  it  their  proportion 
oi  the  fum  the  city  or  community  to 
which  they  belong  has  fubfcribed  ;  fo 
true  it  is,  that  the  powerful  -are  every 
where  favoured  at  the  expence  of  the 

weak. 
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weak,  whilft  the  ftatc  gains  nothing  by 
the  opprefliou  of  the  latter. 

"      •  •     •      • 

Secondly.    The  provincial   rents  alfo 

confift  of  the  alcabale^  a  duty  paid  upon 
the  fale  of  all  moveables  and  immove- 
ables. 

This  was  firft  granted  by  the  Cortes, 
in  1342.  It  was  then  but  a  twentieth  of 
the  thing  fold.  In  1 349,  it  was  increafed 
to  a  tenth,  and  rendered  perpetual.  In 
the  fixteenth  century  it  received  four 
additions,  each  an  hundredth  part; 
whence  they  received  the  xvàxatoîCientos. 

Thefe  two  duties  united,  and  col- 
le£ted  together  under  the  common  de- 
nominations of  alcabaley  dentosy  ought 
therefore,  ftri6lly  fpeaking,  to  amount  to 
fourteen  per  cent,  but  they  vary  in 
different  cities  and  provinces  according 
to  the  privileges  granted  by  the  fovereign, 
which  in  fome  places  have  entirely  fu- 
perfeded  them  ;  and  they  are  no  where 
ievied   to  their   utmoft  extent,  which 

B  b  3  how- 
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hoiwever  does  not  prevent  their  being 
burthenfome  f  o  commerce  and  induftxy. 

Thirdly*    The  tercias  redes  arc    an- 
other impoft  jointly  côUeélçd  with  the 
provincial   rents  ;    they    are  the  two^ 
ninths   which  the  court  of  Rome,   in 
1274,  permitted  the  kings  of  Spain   to 
receive  upon   all  the  tenths   of  their 
kingdom.     They  are  received  in  kind 
from  the  produce  of  the  earth,  and  af- 
terwards fold  for   the  king's  account. 
This   impoft  fcarcely    produces  iîftçen 
hundred  thoufand  livres,  (62500!.)  and 
would  be  fufceptible   of  a  confiderable 
augmentation,  did  not  government,  in 
coUeftirig  it,    truft  to  the   unfaithful 
ftatenients  of  the  ecclefiaftical  offices. 

Fourthly.  The  ordinary  and  extraor^ 
dinary  fervicCy  and  its  fifteenth  in  the  tbou'- 
fanàj  is  a  fpecies  of  tax  paid  by  the  ig- 
noble only,  who  in  Spain  are  known  by 
the  denomination  of  efiado  general,  ft  is 
collefted  with  the  alcabfile  y  cientos^  ac- 
cording to   an  afleffment  made  by  the 

tnbu-^ 
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triîsûifals,   in  propôrtibû  to  the  liriown 
property  of  each  of  the  conftributofs. 

Fifthly.     There     is    an  inipoft  up- 
on the  fak  of  fouda  and  barilla,  with 
fortie  other  particular  taxes,  which  can-  * 
not  be-  enumerated  in  this  general  ac- 

comity  ^ 

t     ■  . .         -     • 

Lallly.  The  dtrties  of  entry  into 
Madrid  form  another  fource  of  revenue 
for  the  king  ;  they  are  at  prefent  farmed 
but  to  the  community  oîGremiosj  at  feven 
mfllions  and  a  half  of  reals.  All  the 
interior  contributions  of  the  provinces 
of  the  crown  of  Caftile  produce  about 
thirty-four  or  thirty-five  millions  of 
livres  Tournois  (or  fomewhat  above  one 
million  four  hundred  thoufand'  pounds 
fterling).  The  provinces  of  the  crown 
of  Arragon  have  another  form  of  taxa- 
tion^  and  have  no  provincial  rents, 
fticb  as  thofe  of  which  we  have 
fpokônV 

B  b  4  They 


I 
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They  are  happily  exempt  from  th« 
alcabale^  the  place  of  which  is  there, 
fupplied  by  equivalent  duties  ;  they  pay 
one  genera  cgntributioi^,  which  each 
city,  borough»  and  community  aiTeiles, 
proportionately  pn  it^  inhabitants.  As 
foipe  of  thefe  provinces  were  the  laft  to, 
acknowledge  the  authority  of  Philip  y^ 
that  monarch,  to  punifh  their  obftinacy^^ 
dep^^ived  then»  of  a  part  of  thçir  pri- 
vileges, and  eftablifhed  a  fq^nii  of  t^a-^ 
tion  different  from  that  of  tl^c  crown  of 
Çaftile.  But  his  intention  was  evaded  \ 
and,  in  faft,  they  are  better  treated  iix 
this  refpc6b  than  the  reft  of  tlfie  king- 

dom* 

Catalonia,  which  mqrethaij  any  other 
province,  had  provoked  the  monarch'^, 
rçfentment,  was  fubje£|ed  to  a  regifter. 
in  which  all  the  lands  werç  underva- 
lued and  ta^ed  at  eight  per  cent^  upoQ 
the  rents  arifing  from  them;  but  they 
fcarcely  pay  more  than  one  per  cent. 
Vpon  the  real  amount.    To  this  regifter. 

'  was 
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liras  added,  z  tax  upon  induftry,  which 
jaot  being  arbitrarily  affefled,  is  not  bur* 
thenfomé,  arid  this  double .  taxation  is 
not  prejudicial  either  to  agriculture  or 
indùftry  in  Catalonia, 

The  provinces  of  the  crown  of  Arrat 
gèn  are  befides  fubjeiSt,  like  thofe  of  Caf- 

tile,  to  the  impoft  called  tentas  reoks^ 

._.-■•        «  •  . 

and  obliged  to  take,  at  a  fixed  price,  the 
articles  fait,  tobacco,  lead,  &c.  which  arc 
jold  for  the  king^s  account. 

^  Th^y  ar^  ^1^  equally  fubjeél:  tQ  the 
|)ûll  of  the  crufade.  The  primitive  ob- 
jcél  of  this  bull  was  to  grant  indulgen- 
cies  to  thofe  Spaniards  who  fhould  con- 
tribute, either  by  perfonal  fervice  or  fub- 
fcription,  to  fupport  the  war  againft  the 
infidels.  The  produce  of  the  bull  is 
ftill  employed  in  the  fame  manner,  fincc 
the  Spanifh  monarch  s  who  receive  it  are 
obliged  to  apply  it  to  the  fupport  of  their 
fortrefles  and  garrifons  upon  the  coaft 
of  Africa.  Until  the  reign  of  Ferdinand 
yi.  this  grant  of  the  court  of  Rome 

was 
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was  to  be  renewed  every  fiveyesrs  i  a 
fubjeâion    of    the   inconvenience     o± 
which  Philip  V.  was  fufficiently  fenfî- 
ble^  on  three  different  occailons,  when 
his   quarrels   with  the  holy  fee  pre- 
vented him  from  obtaining  a  renewal 
of  the  buIL    It  was  not  until  the  com* 
paft  of   i753f  that  it  was  made  per* 
petual  :  ûnce  that  time  it  has  become 
a  confta,|it  fource   of  revenue  to  the  ' 
treafury;  and  if   Spain»  influenced  by 
motives  of  policy  and  humanity,  fltould 
become  reconciled  to  every  infidel  na* 
tion».  as  Oat  has  been  under  the  pre-* 
fent  reign  to  the  Ottoman  Port,  the 
emperor    of    Morocco»  and    more  re- 
cently to  the  regency  of  Algiers,  this 
tax,    though    incapable    of  being  ap* 
plied  to  the  purpofe  for  which  it  was 
originally  eftabliflied,    would  not    the 
lefs  continue  to  be  levied. 

The  price  of  the  bull  is.  fixed  at 
twenty-one  quartos,  about  fourteen  or 
^fteen  fols  (yd.  or  7id.)  No  Catholic, 
in  Spain  can  difpenfe  with  buying  it 

.with- 
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without  hayipg  his  orjthadoxy  f ufpeéted. 
Provided  with  this  b«U,  beûdsîs  the  in-- 
dçlge&ce>  ^nnoiged  tQ  it,^  he  ha*  the  li- 
hf rt5p  pf  eaitmg  «wàt  w^h  the  conCent  of 
hW,"  î>hyfi<;ian- «ad  coofcffor,  as.alfo  to 
cat  egg6:  and'uûlk»  oa  faft  days»  and 
during  Lent.  .  '  ' 

« 

.  This  fpèciçs  of  voluntary  taxation  is 
received  by  a  magiftrate  who  bears  the 
title  of  Commiffary*ge»eraLof  the  Cruzadai 
it  produces  to  the  king  fomething  more 
than  four  n^ilUons  and  a  half  of  livres 

(i875oqL)- 

The  clergy  are  not  exempt  from  it, 
nor  is  this,  the  only  tax  they  pay» 

In  the  firft  place,  they  are  in  part 
f  ubjeél  to  that  of  mil/ones  ;  but  to  this  it 
is  necefTary.  the  pope*  fliould  confent 
every  fix  years  by  a  brief.  As  there  are 
many  places  where  feparate  accounts  arc 
not  kept  for  eccletiaftics,  they  pay  thç 
whole  tax  in  conmion  with  the  laftyj 
bijt  thexonfumption  which  each  eçcle- 

fiaftic 
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fiaftic  tnakes  in  wine,  oil  and  other-  at« 
tides  fubjeâ  to  the  mllones^  is  carefxilly 
eftitnated  and  always  in  their  favour.      Ixt 
this  manner  a  calculation  is  made  of  wliat 
they  ought  to  pay  of  the  tax,  and  tHey 
are  reiipburfed  whatever  they  hav^  paid 
above  this  eftimation. 

But  as,  in  mod:  cafes,  faéfc  always 
differs  a  little  from  right,  the  clergy  pay- 
next  to  nothing  of  the  millones^  in  the 
fmaller  diftriéls  where  they  eafily  ac- 
quire  a  pre-eminence,  and  the  weight 
of  the  tax  naturally  falls  upon  the  body 
of  the  people. 

•J  «  ■ 

There  is  another  impoft  called  Sub^ 
Jîdîoj    to    which   ecclefiaftics    are   alfo 
fubjeft. 

But  the  greateft  contribution  levied; 
upon  them  is  the  efcufado^  which  is  alfo 
denominated  cafa  dezmera^  tenthed  houjiy 
becaufe  it  confifts  in  the  right  granted 
by  the  holy  fee  to  the  kings  of  Spain^ 
to  appropriate  to  themfelves  the  moft 

advan.<% 
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advantageous  tenth  of  each  parifh,  as 
v^U  of  the  crown  of  Caftile  as  that  of 
Àrragon. 

This  contribution,  were  it  exaftly  le- 
vied ^nd  çolleéted,  would  b^-ing  a  very 
confiderable  fum  to  the  Spanifh  trcafury^ 
but  it  has  been  made  an  objeâ  of  fpecu- 
lation  and  fubfcrip^ion,  which  has  con- 
fiderably  diminiflied  its  produce.    Under 
the  reign  pf  Ferdinand  VI.  a  refolution 
was  taken   to  difcover  what  it    really 
would  produce,  and  for  this  purpofe  it 
was  for  fome  years  managed  by  commif- 
fionefs.    But  before  fufficient  informa- 
tion was  obtained,  the  marcjuis  of  Squi- 
lace,  coming  to  the  adminiftration  of 
'  finances  almofl  at  the  fame  time  that 
Charles  III.  afcended  the  throne,  was  too 
much  in  hafte  to  farm  it.    The  Junto 
charged  with  the  plan  of  one  only  im-. 
poft,  had  proved  in  a  memoir  prefented 
in  1756,  that  for  the  crown  of  Caftile 
it  might  be  ftated  at  four  millions  of 
livres  Tournois,  ;  nevçrthelefs  the  ràini- 
iter  of  finances  farmed  out,  at  three  mil- 

lions 
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lions,  the  whole  or  the  efctlfadcf,  to  the 
corporation  of  merchants^  at  Màdtià, 
commonly  called  the  Gremios  ;  and  4irice 
then  a  part  of  the  clergy  have  obtained  a 
power  of  managing  k  on  their  own  ac- 
count, with  which .  privilege  .t!hey  were 
allowed  art  abatement  dfone-thiiri 

Notwithftanding  théfe  reftriftions,  if 
we  obferve  that  the  te/'clas  reaks  are 
ftill  au'  inipbft,  and  at  the  faitfle  time  re- 
coiled;, that  the  king?  of  Spain 'iiàVe 
the  power  of  granting  penfions  upion 
àH  benefices,  even  to  a  third  of  their 
produce,  we  fhalt  fend'  there  is'  little 
foundation  for  the  affertion,  that  the 
Spanifh  clergy  do  not  cdritribute  to  the 
cxpences  of  government. 

It  may  be  imagined,  that  Spanifli  Ame- 
rica n  one  great  fource  of  revenue  to  the 
toyal  treafury,  but  hitherto  its  produce 
has  been  but  trifling. 

For  a  long  time  the  expences  of  the 
àdminiftration  of  thèfe  immenfe   colo- 
nies 
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mt9  were  not  defrayed  by  the  revenues 
tliey  produced  ;  and  it  is  only  fince  thé 
àdminiftration  of  M.  dé  GalVez  that 
Mexico  has  yielded  a  furplus  by  the  efta*^ 
blîAtoent  of  the  farm  of  tobacco. 

■         i  .       '  ■  .     • 

AH  the  duties  and  contributions,  of 
.which  I  have  given  a  fummary  account, 
produced  in  1776,  no  more  than  one 
hundred  and  ten  millions  of  livres  (up* 
wards  of  four  millions  and  a  -half  fter*- 
Kng)  and  not  even  that  fum  the;  follow-' 
ihg  years;  and  it  is  faid,  the  national 
expence  conftantly  exceeds  the  receipt. 
The  minifter  is  endeavouring  to  find  the 
moft  fure  and  leaft  burthenfome  means 
of  fupplying  ^rhe  deficiency,  and  of  cre- 
ating a  finking  fund  for  the  debts  of 
Spain. 

For  although  the  debt  of  this  king- 
dom be  not  fo  great  as  thofe  of  France 
or  England,  it  yet  amounts'  to  a  very 
confiderable  fum. 


la 
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In  the  firft  pl^tce,  the  foveretgns  of 
the  Bourbon  family  inherited  from  thofe 
of  the  houfc  of  A^ftria,  the  debts  called 
Jurosj  which,  however,:, bear  but  a  mo- 
derate intereft.  This  is  a  charge  to  the 
ftate  of  about  five  millions  of  livres 
(aoSoool.)  the  payment  of  which-  is 
made  from  different  branches  of  t^e- 
revenue. 


>  \ 


■  « 


. ..  Philip  V.  left,  as  we  have  obfervedy 
debts  to  the  amount  of  forty-five  mil-; 
Hons  of  piaftres,  or  upwards  of  a  hundi;ed 
and  fixty  millions  of  livres  Tournois, 
(above  fix  million  and  a  half  fterling}. 
At  his  death,  Ferdinand  VL  his*  foa 
and  fucceifor,  an  equitaUe  and  a  pious, 
prince,  terrified  at  fo  enprmous  a  bœr- 
den,  and  hefitating  between  the  fear  of 
making  the  ftate  fupport  it,  and  the 
fcrujde  of  depriving  the  creditors  of  their 
right,  affembled  a  junto,  compofed  of 
bifhops,  mixiiflers  and  law}*er$,  and  pro- 
pofed  to  them  the  following  queftipn  ; 
h  a  king  obliged  to  dif charge  the  debts  of  his 
prtdecejfor  f   Will  it  be  believed,   that  it 

•        was 
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jff^^çs  thai:  the  4tÂtc  vtas  a  palfrîmony- 
ié yrbieb,  thâ  ibYcrs^à had  bat  t&eteM- 
ip^ttJf  ^Qi  gindikl^tiifl  was  «nfsMHble  for 
ll0'CtiâA$eoiCfi!lti  but!  bi&6va2!.Thià-deçi- 
J(tf>n4;«4|iiftli)r  cfit^duy  lb'  rpufba,  juftice 
mûi  ptiUsyy  qtiiitoithe  'bûniciesior  of  tiie 
jiiQltaffdi»  arid  Isg^d^d  iq  bis  tj6i  that 

mwi^  pi  the  del^  of  Spain- were  entirely 
fuijponded.    :      :  '         t 

:Pçir4inànd  VI.  xrartied  '  h»'  iriccmii^e^ 
irate  œconomy  ftill  furtt;t6r;  <  Hb  deter- 
mination had  «given  a:  méitâb  blav«r  to 
the  credit  of  the  nation.  \Vholiy  em- 
ployed in  making  favings,  he  fufFered 
(every  brapch  of  adminiftratip^  to  Ian- 
guifh;  th«  armyt  fortreflibs  and  colo- 
tiW9  wçre  ne^eâed*  When  Charles  IIL 
^ceoded  the  throne  in  17599  he  found 
in  tb«  rpyal  coffers  upwards  of  a  hun* 
dred  and  iixty-five  miiiionà  of  livres 
tournois.  The  new  fovcreign,  more  de- 
licate in  his  fcruples  than  hi^  prede- 
oef&r»  thought  it  incumbent  pn  him  to 
repair  the  fatal  oii^ffîon  of  Ferdinand  VJ. 

Vol.  L  C  c  in 
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In  iy£if  hç^paid  ûx  pèf  cent  of  the 
pital  ctuc  from  Philip  V»  but  begincii/ig 
with  his.  own  ftibjééts,  who  were  cr^- 
clitor^9  he  put  off  foreigner  until  ^11  the 
.Spamfb'Sebts  (hoald^bédiichargedy  T^bis 
.WAS  treating  his  fubjc as  a$  a  good  far- 
ther of  a  family:  would  4vis  children  ; 
but  it  wais,  pediap»,  at  the  fame  time 
4€ftroying  all  the  lonrck»  of  foreign  cre- 
dit in  future.    Iii  linoderii  tiines.  when 
-war  cofts  more  money  than  men,  when 
great  enterprizes  frequently  require  pro- 
digious {ûméf  '  what'  ftatè  can  fuppiy  its 
own  wants  ?.  Spain  continued  for  five 
years  to  pay  fix  per  cent,  in  diminution 
jof  her  capital  debt,  >       :»    . 

In  1767,.  the  dividend  was  reduced  to 
four  per  cent  The  following  year  Mr 
teen  liiillions  of.  livres  were  diftributed 
among  the  home  xreditors  ;  andin^-i76(^^ 
the  expenccs.  of  the  ftate  were  foin-» 
creafed  as  to  rieceffitate  a  ^  iufpenfiôû  of 
further  dividends  ;  an  intèrruptiôa 
ivhich  gave  the  finifhing  ftroke  to  the 
credit  of  government.  Whilft  I  was  in 
Spain,  peppl^.  were  gUd.  to  fell  their 

'      '    claims 
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fclsuirtàtft  ^  IdCs'of  eighty  per  cent;  Hd^- 
evbri   there  aïe)  fofiSe  ôppoi^t unities'  ot 
difpofing  of  them  to  greattt  advantage; 
Foreigde»  or  ftibjèâ:^,  treating^  with  go- 
vemotent  upon  any  eiiterprizë  it  meaned 
to  favour^  have  piffed  à  certain  portion 
of  tb«m:  at  pdn    They  are^  moreover, 
if^ceived  in  payment  of  the  meJ/aî  an- 
naras;  but,  eXcfept  ih  thfefb  particular 
cafes,  the  clâîtns'ûpoh  Philip  V.  dréâî- 
nki>R,&(h6  valu^l  they  bear  rib  întèrefti 
md  the  entire  liquidation  of  thenli  if 
ever  it  fhould  take  place,  can  only  be 
tonfidered  as  V6ry  diftaiit.    This  U  a 
truth,  of  which. thtife  of  my  country-^ 
men  who  have  or  may  have  any  con- 
cern with  thenii  cannot  hd  too  much 
convinced/    During  ray  abode  in  Spain, 
I  had  fufficient  proof  of  this  by  feverai 
unfuccefisful  attempts ^  and  was  witnefs  to 
the  unfavourable^  iiTue  of  thofe  made  by 
jDthetKs;    A  circumftance  related  to  me 
bjperfons.worthy  of  credit  will'  be  fuf- 
ficient to  prove  what  I  have  afferted. 
One  of  the  valets  d«  chambre  of  Louis 
XV.  was  a  holder  of  one  of  thefe  fecu* 

C  c  2  rities» 
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rities,  and  imagined  èfe  might  praétt  by 
the  favour  •  ûiewn  hiiâ  by  the  king  to 
obtain  an  exçcptiça. .  Louib  XV.  \)rrote 
with  hi»'OWt>  hand»  Xo  Chairit»  III.  re* 
quefting  he  Would  grant  it;  bwt  the- 
Spanish;  monarch  ànfwered  the  kiitg  his 
çoufin,.whom  he  hdd  ahrays  profeffed 
to  love  with  particular  tenderriefe,  that 
he  was  obliged  to  refufo  his  ^eq^jcft, 
leaft  hjB.  (hould  give  an  eitalnple.  which 
might  produce .-  too  ^mmf   fimilar.  cie- 
mand»  and  importiinitises» 

It  is,  not  that  the  Spanifh  gdver Antwnt 
docs  not  perceive  the  moral  and  political 
inconvenience  of  thus  depriving  the  pof» 
ffeffors  of  tliefe  claims  of  their  right, 
pr  that  it  totally  rejeéts  the  idea  of  one 
day  fatisfying  their  demands.  But  the 
necfeffities  of  the  ftate^  confideiaUy  ia- 
«feftfed  by  ^he  ctrormdufi  expisnces  of  the 
late-waf,  have  not  hitherto  perarittÈd 
it  to  adopt  proper,  meaifures.  in  178;^ 
governraem  endeavoured  with  this  view- 
to  open  a  loan  of  a  hundred  and  cigh4^ 
millions  of  reals,  or  attoUt  five  millions 

■    of 
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of  livres  (about  two  hundred  thqufand 
pounds').  One  of  the  conditions  of 
which  loan  was  ;  that  the  claims  upon 
Philip  V.  ftiould  :  be  received  to  the 
amount  of  a  third  of  the  fubfcription; 
This,  liowever,  xlid .  not  raife  the  value 
of  thie  claims  fo  much  as  was  expe6ted  ; 
thé  credit  of 'ftaitfes  refembles  the  human 
body,  an  inftant  may  dcftroy  either,  but 
Qiuch  time  is  tequired  to  give  them 
ftrength-  and  maturity.  The  login  which 
was  fqppofed  to  be  offered  upon  advan- 
tageous terms,  tempted  but  very  fejv 
perfons  to  fubfcribe.  At  the  beginning 
of  the  year  1785,  it  had  fcarcely  pro- 
duced three  millions  of  livres  ;  and  it  was 
(bon  afterwards  clofed.  Foreigners  who 
would  have  bfeeïi  glad  to  make  advantage 
€>f  their  claims,  were  deterred  by  the 
conûderation  that  'they  muft  rifk  a  ca- 
pital double  the  fum  of  that  they  wilhed 
to  recover.  The  Jqan,  in  faét,  recalled 
to  their  memory  the  lofs  they  had  al- 
ready fuilairted.  Few  were  willing  to 
expofe  themfelves  to  the  fame  hazard 
ag;à'iii,  notwithftanding  the  difference  of 

C  c  3>  times. 
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times,  and  the  reafons  which  might  iax>w 
he  adduced  for  their  better  fecurity. 

• 

The  Spanifh  nation  itfelf  is,  in  gcne-s 
ral,  fufpicious»    and  does  not  refemble 
thofe  which  the  fpirit  of  ftock-jobbing 
Jceeps  in  a  continual  fermentation.     Jt 
prefers  a  moderate  gain  to  the  hazardous 
Spéculations  fo  eagerly  adopted  in  fome 
pther  cpun tries  ;  and  ip  more  than  any 
other  nation  attacjied  to  its  ancient  ha-r 
bits  and  cuftoms,     For  a  Ippg  time  paft, 
far  from  being  tempted  by  foreign  fpe- 
culations,  it  had  confined  itç  confidence 
to  the  company  of  ly^erchantc  at  Ma- 
drid, known  by  the  name  of  Gremiosj 
of  which  we  have  already  h^d  occafiqri 
to  fpeak.    The   treafure  of  thç    Gre- 
mios  js  a  kind  of  public  bank,  in  \yhich 
individuals  may  place  their  n^oney  ac 
the  moderate  intere|i  of  two  ^nd  >k  half 
and  three  per  cent» 

The  foundation  of  the  confidence  it 

r 

jnfpires,  is  the  confiant  fupport  which 
government  has  giyeji  the  Gremios,  an4 

^'     '      ^'^   "    ^'       ^    '^   '         '  '    the 
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the  regularity  with  which  they  have 
always  paid  the  intereft  of  the  capital 
in  their  hands  ;  arid  although  they  may 
have  hazarded  fpeculations  beyond  their 
ability,  and  government  is  continually 
in  advance  to  them,  nothing  hitherto 
has  fliaken  their  credit.  They* hold,  as 
we  have  obferved,  the  farm  of  thé  en- 
tering duties  at  Madrid,  and  that  of  the 
êfcufadoi  they  are  concerned  in  the 
principal  manufaétories  in  the  kingdom, 
and  formerly  had  the  viftualling  the 
army  by  commifliori.  The  government, 
which  has  frequently  had  recourfc  to 
them  in  cafes  of  neceffity,  has  long  con- 
fi^ered  their  bank  as  the  chief  pillar  of 
thç  ijtate. 

Adminiftration,  however,  has  lately 
perceived  that  it  could  do  without  them. 
Neceflity  even  made  this  a  law. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  late  war,  the 
ftate,  already  fatigued  by  the  efforts  it 
had  made  in  the  expedition  to  South 
America,  no  longer  having  at  hand  the 
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extraordiaary  refources  feqyired  for  th« 
maintenance  of  its  forces  by  fea  and  laad 
in  both  the  hemifpheres  ;  and  de^^riyed 
of  the  periodical  treafures  brought  ffom 
Spaniih  America,  to  enliven  the  com- 
merce and  induf^xy  of  Eurppe^  whkh  it 
was  un^v^îlling  to  expofe  to  be  £sized  by 
the  EngliQi  privateers  that  ^ready  ia? 
fefted  all  the  ieas,  thought  it  aeceifary 
to  make  ufe  of  a  refource>  until  theti 
unthoi^ght  Gff  in  Spain,  to  fuppprt  the 
expenfive  war  it  wais  about  to  undertake. 
Government  naade  application  to  fbmç 
I'rench  merchants  eftabliâied  et  Ma^dric^ 
negociated  by  their  m^ns  a  loan  of  nine 
millions  of  iingk  piaftreç  (abolit  tfaiity^ 
four  millions  pf  livres),  and  ifTued  paper 
to  the  amount  of  the  fame  fum. 

This  was  divided  iiito  fixt«en«  thpu« 
fand  five  hundred  bills  of  fix  hundred 

1  .    • .  •  •  •  •.  .  ;  .  ■  • 

piaftres  each,  at  an  intereft  of  four  per 
f  ent.  Thofe  ,whp with  imaginary  ^nfalli- 
bility  decide  peremptorily  on  the  opera-- 
tions  of  goy^ntttent,*biained  the  court  of 
Madrids  beceufe  it  had  not  taken  the  me^ 

ihod. 
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tbod,  fimpl6  isk  thtok  opinkAi,  of  fu|^ 
jKJrting  th«  value  of  its  papçr»  by  e(|jb 
1)li0img  a  l^$uik;  to  which  the  hddefs 
pf  the  hills  fliould  hay«  gone  .fund  dtf« 
(Unmted  theib  ^  pan     Thtf  did  laiût 
coaûder  that  for.  this  a  depofit  oftsOmet 
■^  a^cdftr,.  an4  *«  tbc  .n-tb»  rf 
paper    w^   a  proof  govemment  had 
i^Oûe;  that  the  eftablilhi&g  of  a  idif» 
cou&tiag  bank  ^rould  hav^e  hem  ti(elei& 
had  the  paper  been  approved:  thut  it 
would  have  been  fhutting  up  at  a  lofs, 
fvnds  of  which  th^  neceffitîev  of  the 
ftafie  required   the  immedia&e  emploifw 
ment  ;  that  if,  on  the  :coatrary^  the  hlMf 
infpired  no  cooiâdence,  the  ditfcountiiig 
bank   would    have  inflantly   been  ex» 
hauftedy  and  that  bf  thm  letting  flip 
through  one  haaad  what  the  other  had 
r^eceivedy   the  whole  operaiiDCi    would 
haye  been  illufivc« 

;  The  court  was  blamed,  peiiiapswith 
more  apparent  rcafon,  for  having  ne* 
gociatcd  the  loan  upon  difadvaatageous 
tenns,  which  betraying  its  embairaff- 
e  meat 
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ment  could  not  but  diminifli  public  con» 
iidence.    In  faâ,  the  bankers  who  hy 
their  credit  realized  the  loan,  aiked  ten 
per  cent,  cotomiffion,  and  obtained  it. 
But  in  fuch'  négociations  the  lender  ad^ 
culates  his  riiks,  and  the  borrower  bis 
neceffities  ;  hence  arifes  the  law  whicb 
one  impofes  and  the  other  receives  ;  and 
high  demands  on  one  fide  and  facility: 
of  compliance  on  the  other  are  equally» 
excufablet 

However  this  may  be,  as  foon  aa  the 
négociation,  of  the  motives  and  fecurities 
of  ii^hicK  the  public  were  really  or  feign-? 
edly  ignorant,  w^s   made  known,  the 
alarm  became  general  as  well  in  Spain 
as  in  foreign   nations.    All  exclaimed 
againft  a  meafure  which,  faid  they,  the 
moft  extreme  diftrefs  could  fcarcely  ex-, 
cufe  ;  a  meafure  fometimea  taken  to  difc 
charge  preffing  debts,  but  never  to  con* 
traft  new  ones.    Foreign  bankers,  who 
had  advanced  their   money,  faid  they 
were  taken  by  furprize,  and  intimated 
deception;   as  if  the  Spanifh  governT 

ment^ 
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aient, whofe  probitjrand  wifdcsn  is  equally 
undeniable,  could  have  conceltred  the 
piih  and  foolilh  projet):  of  re*imburfing 
them  in  paper,  or  the  ridiculous  hope 
of  giving  this  paper  a  value  out  of 
Spaii}»  It  16ft  not  a  moment  in  remov- 
ing their  fears,  and  proving  to  them 
by  real  reimburfements,  how  little  foun^ 
dation  there  had  been  for  alarm» 

Neverthelefs  the  bills  circulated  m 
Spain•^  At  firft  the  temptation  of  a 
greater  interèft  than  that  commonly  paid 
for  ordinary  fubfcriptions  was  not  fuffi* 
cient  to  give  them  credit  The  law 
which  obliged  them  to  be  taken  in  pay* 
ment  in  all  dealings  as  ready  money,  ad* 
mitted  them  on  the  other  hand  into  all 
the  royal  treafuries  at  their  real  value  : 
but  law  has  no  power  over  opinion.  Tl^e 
bills  were  a  long  time  received  with  re- 
pugnance* Every  perfon  took  as  few  of 
them  as  poflible,  and  waç  careful  not  to 
jnifs  the  firft  opportunity  of  paffing  them 
agaii^.  In  feveral  places  ignorance,  and 
tn  fome  malignity,  xiQUtributed.  to  dif- 

credit 
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credit  thrai.  Somâtiinâs  thtf  Wené 
paffed  at  a  lofe  of  tvebty  per  cent.  This 
critical'  fituaticMi  of  government  was  a 
p« w  triumph  for  the  gremios.  The  cre-^^ 
dit  th^y  enjoyed  «ras  increafed  by  the 
diffidence  with  which  the  bilk  wi^re  rç^ 
oeived.  Their  bank  ù^effiÉ^  an  afylum 
to  whii^h  people  reforted  to  lodge  in  &<^ 
curity  the  money  they  thought  e%^ 
pofed  to  danger  in  the  hands  of  govern^ 
ment*  The  Spanifli  roinijBtry  braved  the 
P:orm  with  th^t  ferenity  whi<:h  amea* 
fure  innocent  in  itfelf^.  butoppofed  hy 
circuraûances,  infpir-es  ;  and^as  ÛBtene^ 
^çefiitie^  inc;ieafed  with  thp  progre^  of 
the  war,  new  hills  to  the  amount  of  fivç 
millions  of  piaO:re«  were  iflued  |im  tbç 
month  of  February,  1 781  ;  in  fliort,  liu? 
followir^  yjear  other^s  were  iffbed  to  the 
lamouiit  of  fourteen  millions  feven  hnn- 
dr^daii4iMI^^y*>i^^9thoufand  ^ine  hun^ 
tired  pallitts.  The  adminiflration  wa^ 
theicfereboirthsnta  «dth  4  debt  of  .nea^rly 
j»  hi:in(kcd  anii  eight  (millions  .of  44vr£S^ 
(four  xniyions  and  a  hfiif  âerling)  with^ 
«)Ut  rocktumg  other  l^iis  tiibenfîble  oblir 
:     •  >  gâtions^ 
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^tiods»  'whklk  might  toak*  tii«^hole- 
debt  afeptft  t^j»  l^«n4red  milliont;  ((eighl^ 
lîûslliofts  And  l;>Qie  third  fteriing.)r.  v 
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At  the  time  the  firft  bills  were  iffued, 
the  kjng  b{  S^ain  engaged  to/witfid Aw 
a;pairt  of  them  annually  frqm  dùrcula-" 
tfianl.  But  bioitarchs^  who  are  the  moft 
rigid  abfcrvers  of  their  proftiifgs,  ar€f 
ibmetiities  obliged  to  facrifice  them  to  â 
kw  ÏU1L  nidrc  imperious,  that  of  flrata 
nccçffity*  Btiides  a  matter  of  greater  ur- 
gency required  the  paternal  attention  of 
the  Spanifli'  Sorereign.  At  the  begin- 
nihg  of  tfhé  tyar,  he  had  been  obliged  t<i 
overburthen  his  people  by  an  augmenta- 
tion of  a  tat  on  fome  of  the  principal 
neoeiTaries  of  life,  and  which  could  not 
but  h\\  ftill  more  immediately  upon  the 
lower  rank*.  At  th«  return  of  peace, 
tone  t>f  his  firft  cares  was  to  alleviate  this 
burthen.  But  five  years  are  paft,  and  the 
protnifed  re-imbuVfcmcnt  is  not  yet  be* 
gun,  though  In  the  month  of  June,  1 785, 
Spain  withdrew  bills  to  the  amount  of  a 
million  two  hundred  thoufand  piaftres  ; 

leaving 
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laving  a  debt  of  about  a  biùKdréd  utid 
tibjee  millions  of  livres,  which  at  four 
per  cent  întèreft  hiakés  si  ditdiiiut^n  of 
almoft  four  millions  in  her  revenues. 

A  few  weeks  afterwards  dther  paper 
was  iflued  ;  but  this  muft  not  be  con* 
founded  with  that  which  the  war  bad 
made  necei&ry.  The  lail:  :bills  had  ncx 
other  obje6t  than  the  continuation  of 
the  d^nal  of  Arragbn,  of  which  I  have 
fpoken  at  the  beginning  fef  this  work* 
They  were  circulated  in  Spain  to  the 
amount  of  twelve  millions  of  livres  (five 
Jiundred  thoufand  pdunds)  bearing  the 
fame  intereft  as  the  royal  bilk*  A  part 
of  this  fpecies  of  loan  was  to  ferve  to  re-* 
imburfe  that  of  fix  millions  of  florins 
which  the  undertakers  of  the  calial  had 
made  in  Holland  at  three  and  a  half 
per  cent.  A  mortgage  was  given  upon 
the  profits  of  the  canal  which,  fucceeds 
too  well  to  leave  the  lenders  the  leaft 
uaeafinefs    about    their    fubfcriptions  ; 

nor 
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lior  can  it  be  coniidered  as  a  cHarge  to 
the  ftate. 

*■  »  • 

*  With refpeft  to tKe  realpapcr  money, 
itsf  ftability  has  at  lehgth  beeh  fufficiently 
evinced.  •  The  clamours  it  excited  have 
ceafcd.  Rational  perfons,  ireftored  to 
the  calm  which  was  difturbed  by  public 
outcry,  perceive  that  nothing  but  igno- 
rance coiiid  caufe  alarms,  or  be  induced 
to  compare  the  flight  and  tranfîent  dis- 
quiet of  the  Spanifh  nation  with  the  to- 
tal confufion  produced  in  France  by  the 
fyftem  of  Law.  In  faék,  the  fpecie  of 
Spain  exceeds,  by  almoft  three-fourths, 
the  value  of  its  paper,  and  at  the  fatal 
moment  in  1720,  when  the  French 
bank  notes  were  in  the  greateft  credit, 
their  amount  was  eighty  times  that  of 
all  the  money  which  then  circulated  in 
the  kingdom.  It  requires  not  much  re- 
fleftion  to  perceive  all  the  impertinence 
of  fuch  a  comparifon.  In  Spain,  all  ex- 
traordinary wants  ceafed  with  the  war. 
The  adminiftration  was  not  fufpefted  of 
abufmg,  by  iffuing  new  bills,  the  ftill  un- 
certain 


/ 
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certain  cr^4t  of  the  nfytjipi),  s|i^  thereby 
depriving  itfelf  of  the  fuccours .  k  oni^^ht 
afford  upon  fimilar  occafions.  Thef« 
conûderatioDS  by  degrees  brought- the 
royal  bills  to  par.  When  I  left  Spain  C^t 
the  end  of  1786)  they  were  (ought  after 
and  adyao^ageçv^i^y  nfgpçiated* 

# 

It  19  not  lefs  true  that  Spain  fliids  m 
her  paper  a   burthen  which  althougU 
not  more  than  (he  is  teally  able  to  bçar, 
her  natural  refources  being  far  from 
exhaufted,  is  but  little  proportioiiied  to 
her  prefent  revenues^  and  this  i&  aa  ad-^ 
ditional  reafbn  why  adminiflration  ihould 
feek  the  means  of  iocreafing  thetn.    Se^ 
veraLhave  already  been  propoied*     i^ 
few  years  ago  government  had  it  in  agi^ 
tation  to  appropriate  to  itfelf  the  ini-* 
menfe  property  of  the  four  military  or-* 
ders,  which  would  produce  much  Qior« 
in  the  hands  of   the    fovereign   than 
it  does  under  its  prefent  ba4  man%^ 
ment»  and  befides  bringing  an  increaiii 
of  revenue,  would  furnifti  the  means  of 
replacing  by  penfions  the  commanderiez 

annexed 


jarineXcd  to  iiefeotders.'  But  àprojeét 
'WL&ich  fccmcd  to  deviate  frdm  the  in- 
4:Qnitioh  of  the  fdunders  was  répugnant 
.tOj  tjie  confdeace  and  religion  of  the 
4xignihg  monarch,  fo  that  others  morfe 
jCacripatible  Vith  his  rigid  âdhet^ence  Vo 
juftice  imùft  he  deviied.  T*he  iiioft  Teafon- 
able  one  would  undoubtedly  have  been 
that  of  a  gentral  tax  upon  all  thfe  lands 
in  the  iungdônï,. 'without  excepting  thofe 
of  the  nobility  and  clergy.  But  this 
projeâ,  againft  which  thofe  two  power- 
ful bodies  would  certainly  Tarfe  fo  IoikI 
a  clamour,  and  to  which  intrigue  and 
the  eftablifhed  rights  which  immemo- 
rial poffeffion  feems  to  give,  muft  orcate 
infuperable  obfiacles,  would  be  found  as 
inconfiftent  with  prudence  arid  policy^ 
as  the  other  appeared  irxeconcileable  to 
the  fcruples  of  religion  ;  and  Spain,  will 
perhaps,  be  obliged  to  wait  to  receive 
from' the  flow  refources  of  oeconomy, 
the  advantages  fhe  might  propofe  to 
herfelf  from  a  fudden  but  dangerous 
change. 

Vol.  !•  D  d  How- 
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However,  far  from  being  alarmed  at 
the  treatment  her  returning  credit  firft 
met  with,  fhe  delayed  not  to  make  a  fe» 
cond  attempt,  which  was  to  revenge  the 
affront,  give  to  her  paper  an  advanta*- 
geous  circulation,  awaken  the  Spaniards 
from  their  lethargy,  draw  from  their 
chefts  the  money  there  lying  u(elefs> 
both  to  themfelves  and  the  ftate,  and 
throw  it  into  circulation  to  the  advantage, 
of  commerce  and  induftry.  Such  were 
her  great  objeéts  in  eftabliihing  in  17819 
a  national  bank,  which  has  fcarcelj  any 
thing  in  common,  except  its  name, 
with  the  banks  of  other  ftates  of  Eu» 
rope* 

The  idea  of  it  was  given  by  a  young 
French  banker,  M.  Cabanus,  eftabliflied 
at  Madrid,  who  had  begun  to  infinuate 
himfelf  into  the  favour  of  government 
at  the  time  the  firft  bills  were  iffued.  M. 
Cabanus  has  a  vigorous  and  firm  mind, 
united  with  talents  which  he  had  culti- 
vated in  fecret  until  the  time  when  he  made 

them 
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iliem  known.  The  favour  of  the  mini- 
fter  would  n^t  have  been  fuflScient  to 
enable  himfuccefsfully  to  ftruggle  againft 
the  humerons  obftaclès  he  had  to'  en- 
counter;  The  manner  in  which  he  tri^ 
iimphcd  over  them  is  a  greater  eulogium 
on  him  than  any  thing  I  can  fay  in  his 
praife^  and  has  fufficiently  revenged  him 
for  all  the  flanders  of  his  enemies.  Em^ 
barked  in  a  dangerous  projeâ,  in  which 
a  thoufand  prejudices  concurred  to  pre- 
vent his  fucceeding,  he  has  at  once  ac* 
quired  an  immenfe  fortune  and  great 
honour.  Without  pretending  to  appre- 
ciate either  the  merit,  utility,  or  ftability 
of  his  operations,  it  muft  be  allowed  that 
nothing  but  partiality  can  attribute  to 
chance  alone  fuch  brilliant  and  con* 
tinned  fuccefs  in  defpite  of  fuch  power- 
ful oppofitioui 

In  1 78 1 ,  after  having  profoundly  con- 
fidei'ed  the  refources  of  Spain,  the  caufes 
by  which  they  had  been  obftrufted,  and 
the  means  of  giving  them  a6livity,  he 

nD  d  2.  digefted 
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digefted  the  plan  of  a  national  bank, 
and  prefented  it  to  the  Oiinifter» 

His  principal  object  was  to  employ  a 
large  fum  of  money,  either  in  the  bank 
or  placed  at  a  very  moderate  intereib. 
The  firft  means  he  propofed  was  to  efta- 
blifh  a  capital,  which  fhould  ^ifcount 
at  four  per  cent,  per  annum,  all  bills  c^ 
exchange  drawn  upon  Madrid,  as  weli 
from  the  other  parts  of  Spain  as  from 
the  reft  of  Europe.     This  refource  -was 
moderate  ;  Madrid  is  not  properly  a  com* 
mercial  city.    The  wool  Spain  fends  a- 
broad  is  the  principal  article  paid  for  in 
that  metropolis,  and  this  alone  would 
not  have  furniflied  a  very  advantageous 
employment  for  the  capital  of  the  new 
bank.     An  irttereft  of  two  per    cent, 
would  not  have  been  a  fufficient  temp- 
tation.    Who  at  this  intereft  would  have 
been  inclined  to  difpdace  his   capital  ? 
It  was  therefore  neceffary  to  hold  out 
more  feducing  advantages.    The  ajuthor 

of 
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of  the  new  plau  turned  his  attention 
to  that  obje<St 

He  required  that  the  profits  of  the 
realgiroj  a  particular  fpccies  of  bank, 
from  which  the  court  takes  the  money  it 
has  occafion  to  fend  abroad,  either  for 
the  payment  of  ambaffadors,  envoys, 
confuls^  &c.  or  for  other  purpofes, 
jQxould  be  given  to  the  national  bank. 
The  adminiftrators  of  the  realgiro  have 
a  commiffion  of  four  per  cent.  This 
was  but  a  weak  refource  for  the  public 
bank  ;  the  realgiro  pays  not  more  than 
two  or  three  millions  of  livres  an- 
nually. 

But  the  chief  fource  of  profits  which 
M.  Cabanus  propofed  to  open  to  the  na-- 
tional  bank  was  the  viélualling  and  fur- 
nilhing  of  the  navy  and  army.  Con- 
trats for  the  firft  had  been  given  to 
different  perfons.  The  fécond  was  held 
by  the  Gremios^  and  the  feveral  leafes 
and  contraéls  with  thefe  and  the  govern- 
ment were  upon  the  point  of  expiring/ 

D  d  3  The 
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The  bank  therefore  might  replace  the 
former  without  giving  reafon  for  com» 
plaint. 

Government  was  eafily  induced  to  fkyoF 
a  plan,  which  was  to  diftribute  among  a 
great  number  of  citizens  profits  until  then 
confined  to  a  few.  The  capital  of  the 
propofed  bank  amounted  to  the  fum  of 
three  millions  of  reals,  or  about  feventy* 
five  millions  of  livres  toumois(2 1 25000I.  ) 
divided  into  one  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
fand  ihares  of  two  thoufand  reals  each» 

Thofe  who  had  property  to  purchafe 
fhares  were  not  excluded  from  the  pro? 
fits  they  might  produce,  and  thefe,  ac- 
cording to  the  profpeftuSp  feemed  to  be 
very  promifmg.  Befides  the  idle  money 
to  which  an  advantageous  opening  was 
about  to_  be  given,  it  was  hoped  that  a 
great  part  of  that  in  the  hands  of  the 
Gremios  at  a  moderate  intereft  would 
naturally  be  removed  from  their  coffers  to 
thofe  of  the  national  bank.  The  fur- 
pju$  of  the  grants  frpm  cities  and  com? 

munities 
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iBunities  were  alfo  counted  upon.  Thefe 
were  in  the  adminiftration  of  the  coun- 
cil of  Caftile,  whence  the  national  bank 
was  to  take  them,  and  nake  fuch  ufe 
of  them  as  fhould  be  moft  advantageous 
to  the  perfons  they  concerned.  In  Spain 
there  are  magazines  of  grain  in  moft  of 
the  cities,  boroughs  and  villages  *. 
Their  furplus  is  converted  into  money. 
This  alfo  was  an  ufelefs  capital,  which 
the  bank  might  employ^ 

Hence  it  appears,  that  great  advan- 
tages were  promifed  to  every  clafs  of 
citizens.  It  is  not  therefore  aftonifliing 
that  the  minifter  adopted  the  projedt.    , 

It  was  difcuffed  in"  1781,  in  an  afiem- 
bly  Gompofed  of  members  from  the  chief 
branches  of  government.  A  very  con- 
fiderable  majority  was  in  favour  of  the 
projeft.  An  important  queftion  was  then 
debated.    When  the  bank  fhould  have  a 


*  There  are  upwards  of  five  thoufand  of  tl^cfe 
in  Spain, 

D  d  4  con- 
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contrat  for  furnifhing  the.  ^troops  with 
provifioD,,  cloaths,  &c.  and  the  navy 
with  provifions,  (hip-tjujber,  iron,  cor-- 
dage,  and  the  like,  would  it  be  proper 
that  government  fhould  confide  thia  ta 
*  its  management  as  a  contraét,  or  at  a 
certain  comxniffion  ?  The  authors  of  the 
plan  voted  for  the  firfl  propofitioQ,     Ir» 
their  opipion,  the  adminiftration  would 
in  that  cafe  have  tbe  advantage  of  rec-f 
koning  upon  a  fixed  fum  for  tbe  ex*;^ 
pences  of  the  army  and  navy;  and  it 
would  be  for  the  directors  of  the  bank 
to  render  the  contrefit  advantageous   to 
the  parties  concerned,  without  deceiv- 
ing the  intentions  of  government,  which 
would  always  have  the  power  of  watch- 
ing over  their  conduit.    Thç  miniftiy 
were  ,of  a  different  opinion;    they  afp 
ferted    they    had   pot   yet    documents 
fufficient  to  enable  them  to  eftiraate  the 
cxpence  of  thus  furmîhing  the  army  and 

jiavy,    and  adopted  the  prppofition  pf 

*  '       *  

allowing  a  certain   commiflion,   with  a 

claufe  to  convert  this  into  a  farm   or 

•  •      •  « 

contra^,  when  t:he  experience  of  fonie 

years 


— ^ 
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year»  fhauld  have  ^  proved  that  it 
iirould  be  advaiitagçous  to  the  finances 
£>fthek«ig. 

It  was  therefore  determined  that  the 
national  bank,  or  bank  of  St.  Charles, 
j(hould  be  charged  with  viSluailing  and 
cloathing  the  army,  and  furnifhing  the 
navy  with  the  articles  above- mentioned^ 
that  it  fhould  be  allowed  an  intereft  of 
four  per  cent,  on  account  of  the  ad* 
vances  to  be  made  to  government,  and 
a  commiffion  of  ten  per  cent. 

It  was  difficult  to  make  a  more  advan- 
ta2;eous  bareain  for  future  fubfcribers, 
and  it  was  expelled  that  in  a  little  time 
their  number  would  be  confidcrably  in^ 
creafed.    The  king  and  royal  family  firft 
^  gave  the  example  ;  this  was  followed  by 
feveral  rich  individljals,  who,  mlore  from 
condefcenfion    than    convitftion,     were 
eager  to  depofit  their  capitals  in  the  cof- 
fers of  the   bank.     There    were  other 
jnonies  of  which  the  diredlors  hadpre^ 
.^vioully  alTured  themfçlves.     Such  were 

thft. 
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the  accumulations  of  the  grants  froxi 
cities,  &c.  the  furplus  of  magazines  of 
com,  and  certain  capitals  which  waiting^ 
for  appropriation,  v^re  ^eppfited  under 
the  fkfeguard  of  public  authority. 

f      This  was  the  firft  ftate  of  the  bank^ 
The  event  anfwered  not  to  the  moft 
probable  conjeâures.    Moft  people  were 
unmoved  by  a  profpeét  which  feemed 
of  a  nature  to  tempt  every  one.     But 
few   withdrew  their  money  from  the 
bank  of  the  Gremios  ;  who  were  only 
obliged  to  raife  the  intereft  they  paid  to 
three  and  a  half  per  cent.    The  new 
çftablifhment  had  fome  partizans,   but 
thefe  appeared  fufpicious.     Its  antago- 
nifts,  armed  with  the  pretence  of  pub- 
lic good,  forcibly  declaimed  againft  it  ; 
they  kept  up  a  miftruft  which  anterior 
events  had  prepared,  and  gained  many 
over  to  their  opinion. 

The  enemies  to  the  new  banic  were, 
in  the  firft  place,  all  thofe  w:ho  with- 
out previous  examination  are  equally  fo 

to 
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te  every  novelty  ;  others  whofe  calcula.- 
tions  were  deranged  by  it,  and  thofe  ef- 
pecially  who  from  jealoufy  or  natural 
prejudices  looked  with  an  evil  eye  upon 
a  young  foreigner,  well  received  and 
fupported  by  the  miniftry,  and  taking 
the  advantage  of,  a  tranfient  credit  to 
pverturn  a  nation  which,  faid  they. 
Height  find  amongft  its  citizens  men  who 
underftand  its  interefts  much  better. 
The  parallel  alrieady  drawn  between  the. 
creation  of  paper  credit  and  the  fyftem 
of  the  fapioiis  Law  was  then  recolleaed^ 

The  projeft  in  France  was  that  of  an 
ambitious  ftranger,  who  had  given  a 
mortal  blow  to  the  credit  of  the  kingr 
dom,  by  endeavouring  to  render  it  flou- 
riihing*  In  Spain  it  was  that  of  a  ftranger 
alfo,  who  pretended  to  animate  public 
credit  and  commerce,  and  afpired  to  fe- 
duce  the  nation,  by  tempting  it  with  a 
chimerical  profit.  Each  had  given  the 
idea  of  a  bank  ;  therefore  the  refem- 
blance  was  përfeét.  Thus  the. greater 
part  of  men  ji}dge,  deceived  by  the  raoft 

trifling 
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trifling  fimilarity  between  two  ob]€â:s« 
Sometimes  from  a  mere  confonnitj  of 
names,  they  create  refemblances  which 
have  no  reality,  except  in  their  own  incia* 
ginations,  but  which  are  ftupidly  adopt-» 
ed  by  that  great  multitude  who  nçvcr 
judge  but  by  hearfay.  This  was  now 
the  cafe  in  Spain» 

The  afferfion  which  perfonal  interefl:, 
or  fentiments  (till  more  odious,  bad  ad- 
vanced, was  adopted,  propagated,  and 
commented  upon  by  credulity  and  igno^ 
ranee.  It  was  repeatedly  faid  that  the 
bank  of  St.  Charles  bad  prefented  to 
the  public  a  plan  of  operation  illufive 
in  its  nature,  or  at  leaft  totally  incom- 
patible with  the  true  interefts  of  the 
nation,  and  which  inftead  of  favouring 
the  liberty  of  commerce,  as  had  been 
jartfuUy  pretended,  muft  be  prejudicial 
to  that,  as  well  as  to  agriculture  and  in- 
duftry,  by  fwallowing  up  the  money 
which  might  have  been  more  ufefully 
(employed  in  their  encouragement,^  than 
in  naturalizing,  in  Spain,  an  evil  until 

then 
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then  imkiiown  ;  the  clafs  of  u^iefs  an»* 
Buitaixts  ^#(rho  fhouid  live  id  opoknce 
and  idtenefs  dn  the  labours  oï  thcit  ifel^ 
lorwxitiaBeti&  :  that  at  fold  to  governmetrt^ 
at  an  exorbitant  price,  its  own'^eacy 
for  the.  coindud  ùf  :aa  undettakmg  iri 
which  roore  aMe:  peffons,^w  ât  kàjft 
thôfe  of  raoife  expericnoÈ  might  have 
been  employed  upon' more  xadvantageoiw 
terms  ;  and  that  after  hâvîôg  held  iip 
to  public  hatred  all  exclufive  privileges, 
it  had  folicited  for  itfelf  the  hioft  odious 
of  tnonôpoliesV  ..m    J 

f."     ...     ••  '  ■      .  •  .    .  ^  •  •.  .» 

•  ^  What  f urnifhed  a  pretext  for  the  lafl: 
Bccufation,  was  a  grant  which  the  bank 
of  St/Chafrles  detained  foon  after  4t% 
^ftablifhment,  for  the  èxciufive  export- 
tation  of  piaftres-  This  Spanifli  mobey 
is  employed  in  a  great  meafure  vo  pay 
the  balance  of  accounts  due'from  Spain 
to  the  other  nations  of  Europe.  About 
thirty  millions  of  them  are  annually 
ftruck  in  Spanilh  America,.  Part  of 
thefe  remain  in  the  country  ;  fome 
are  carried  out  of  it  in  the  fmuggling 

. trade  ; 
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trade  ;  two  or  three  millions  are  fhippedb 
en  board  the  Nao  or  Galleon  from  Aca- 
pulco  ;  and  the  reft  come  to  Europe,  to 
pay  for  merchandize  fent  thence  to 
America^  During  a  long  time  the  mO'» 
ther  country  had  not  (hipped  commo* 
dities  to  her  colonies  to  the  amount  of 
even  ten  millions  of  piaftres,  and  tlie 
balance  then  owing  to  foreigners  was 
calculated  at  fifteen  millions. 

r 

It  was  abfolutely  neceflary  to  pay  this 
balance  on  account  of  the  neceffity  of 
difcharging  debts  to  preferve  credit.  In 
lefs  enlightened  times  the  Spanifh  fni- 
niftry  had  conceived  the  idea  of  turning 
the  unavoidable  exportation  of  piaftres 
to  advantage:  to  increafe  the  revenue 
of  the  ftate,  fuch  exportation  wa»  fub»- 
jefted  to  a  duty  of  three  per  cent,  which, 
in  1769,  was  augmented  to  four  per 
cent,  and  although  the  minifters  are. 
now  convinced  that  it  is  only  an  addi- 
tional tax  on  their  own  traders,  to  whom 
foreigners  fell  their  goods  four  per  cent. 
dearer,  the  ftate   of  Spanifh  finances, 

and. 


\ 
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and,  perhaps,  the  remains  of  an  attach- 
ment to  old  prejudices,  have  not  yet 
permitted  them  to  take  it  ofF.  The  toii* 
fequence  is,  that  the  duty  is  fufBciently 
high  to  give  temptation  to  evade  it  :  arid 
even  thofe  who  are  appointed  to  coUedt 
it,, favour  the  clandeftine conveyance  of 
piaftres  out  of  the  kingdom.  The  whole 
furplus  quits  the  colonies,  but  the  royal 
treafure  is  deprived  of  a  part  of  its  re- 
venues. 

In  this  ftate  of  affairs,  the  bank  wifhed 
for  the  exclufive  privilege  of  exporting 
all  the  piaftres  neceffary  to  difcharge 
the  balance  due  from  Spain,  and  repre- 
fented,  that  fhould  this  be  granted,  two 
advantages  would  refult  from  it  to  the 

V 

ftate  ;  that  of  preventing  the  value  of 
jnoney  from  being  increafed,  which  muft 
be  the,  neceffary  confequence  of  multi-^ 
plied  négociations  ;  and  that  of  diminifli- 
ing  the  fraudulent  exportation  of  pi^ 
aftres,  by  an  extraordinary  diligence, 
which  could  not  he  expeéled  from  the 
agents  of  government.    The  governors 

of 
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of  the  hank.  wUhed  at  the  iame  tiaie  ti^ 
duty  of  four  per  cent,  to  be  taken  ojOT» 
or  at  leaû  reduced  to  thje  half:  but  go* 
vernmexit  refufed  either  to  annul  or  di<- 
miniûi  the  duty*  Except  in  this  parti- 
cuku'  the  propoûtions  of  th«  bank  wei'^ 
perfectly  well  reccivied* 

It  was  therefore  ordered^  that  in  fu- 
ture thie  bank  (hould  polïêfe  the  exclu- 
five  right  of  exporting  piaftres  ;  that  to 
prevent  them  from  being  fraudulently 
withdrawn  out   of  the    country,  they 
ihould  all  pafs  by  tfie  Way  of  Bayonne, 
except  in  a    few    particular    cafes,    in 
which  government  fliould  referve  to  it- 
felf  a  conveyance  through  other  chan- 
nels ;   and  alfo  that  thofe  who  {hould 
have  money  to  fend  into  foreign  coun- 
tries, fhould  be  obliged  to  take  bills  for 
it  from  the  bank. 

This  grant,  which  had  the  form  of  an 
exclufive  privilege,  excited  new  clamours. 
It  naturally  irritated  thofe,  who  until 
then  had  fpeculated  in  fmugglingthe 

fpecie 
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fpecie  out  of  the  kirigâom»  others  whd 

had  beeii  employed  ;to  export  it  legaliyi 

and  merchants^  who^  iti.  confequence  of 

the  Slew  regulaticMi's,  .wei^e  -In'  future  to 

be  fubjeâ:  to  the  laws  of  the  bank,  by  . 

being  obliged  to  make  all  their  foreign 

payments  in  its*  paper,  and  to  receive  it 

at  the  exchange  the  bank  j  ihauldi  be 

pleaded  to  iilUe  it'at/    But  all  uniting 

in  complaints  :  which .  had  :  diflfer^i  t  mo»* 

tives,  alledged   that  the  '  pioipecity  of 

commerce  would  be  endïii^ered^  rits  li«- 

berty  eflen dally  hiijiired  by  /liie  fhacklea 

of  monopoly,  and  that  privàteiQtéreft  wa:s 

concealed  under  the  cvtil  bf  ipqblie  good. 


>      * 


Miniftry  were  deaf  to  all  thefe  fufpi^ 
cions  and  objéââons,  and  the*  baiik  was 
put  in  pofTeffion:  of  ib  privilege  in  the 
month  of  November  i^S^,  The  fipft 
ufe  made  of  it  proved  very  advantageous 
to  the.  fubfcribcrs.  The  war,  as  we  have 
ôbfervëdf  had  retarded  the  arrival  of  the 
treafures  from  America,  and  the  return 
of  peace  brought  with  it  a  prodigious 
quantity  of  piaitres.    The  bank^  which 

Vol.  I  £  e  h^i 
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had  taken  the  ftriâéft  precautions  to 
prevent  Jtheir  being  iraudtilently  con-* 
yeyed  out  of  the  kingdom^  exported 
up  wards  of  twenty  millions  in  1784. 

The  year  following  the  fums  exported 
amounted  to  nearly  twenty*two  millions, 
and  as  Europe  impatiently  Waited,  the 
arrival  of  thele  periodical  fuccour^,  the 
bank  could  not  but  fell  to  advantage 
a  meiichandi^e  which  isthè  price  of ,thofe 
which  Europe  fumifUes  to  Spanifh  Ame- 
rica,  iehich  the  latter  coaotry  only 
producesy  and  which,  fo  many  wece  anx- 
ious ^  to  ^pof&fs,  fo  that  'all  cohcemed 
feemed  to  gain  by  the  change.  The 
bank, /ta  .which  the  inoft  advantageous 
^reoedin^  years  .had  JK^  ]produced  fix 
millions  and  a  half  o£  ceals  for  the  duty 
of  four  per  cent,  upon  /the  expottation 
of  piaftrcir;:  -received  from  it  in  1.784  up- 
wards of  fifteen  millions,  and  fr(»n  fix- 
teen  to  fevBntecn  millions Jn:  1785,  and 
this  one.  article  produced  a  profit  of 
^twelve  millions  of  reals:  to  be  divided 
among  the^fubfcribcr^  ^  . 
^  »  L  .. .  ,    In 
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"wi'  the  mean'  time  thé ^ expiration  of 
'the  cohtraAs  with  govémifi^nt  for'the 
Vî^tiàllîfig  of  the  army  and  nja^Vy  had 
piit  the  bank  îà  poflelïipn  oï^thfeïe  ptin- 
.fcibàl  fourcés'bf'fts^ revenue*  ^  Its^fivi- 
dèrtds  Were  theriefofe  încrèaféd.''  That  of 
ï  784,'  the  fiffliit'niade,  wasnïïiè  and  i 
fealf,  'aHb  a  profit  of  forty-feveii  livres 
leh'foîs  (3B.  7d:)  tpon  each'fhate  which 
îiad'be'en  bought  at  its  primitive  value 
of  five  hundred  livres  (2 il.  i6s.)  or  two 
thoufatid  Teaife.  '  The  triumph  bf  the 
btok  was  theh  coitipléte,  and  its  enc- 
ihies,  at  ieaft  thofe  in  Spain  »  liifFered 
their  fpleen  to  evaporate  in  filence.  As 
mcii  in  all  countries  ever  pafs  from  one 

extreme  to  another,  '  inveékive  was  foon 

•  ■,     ■ 

changed  into -enthufiaftic  panegyric. 

The  bank  took  advantage  of  this  re- 
volution, to  increafe,  at  different  times^ 
the  (hares  which  it  had  yet  to  difpofe 
of  *^,  and  thus  to  enable  itfelf  to  in* 

creafe 

*  They  were  firft  raîfcd  fifteen  per  cent,  npoi^ 
their  primitive  vadue  of  two  tboulknds  reals»    and 

£  e  a  fix 
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creafe  ftiture  dividends.  The.  fennen- 
tation  reached  fuch  foreign  kingdoms  as 
were  then  habitually. addicted  to  ftock» 
jobbing.  Jn  a  little  paipi  the  ihares  of 
the  bank  rojfe  in  iPrance,  Geneva  -  and 
.  other  plaoes  to  eight  thon&nd  reals,  or 
two  thoiifand  livres  ;  and  the  Spaniards 
haying.lef»  feith^w:  mpre  foreûght  than 
foreigners,  were ,  not  wanting  to  encon» 
rage  and  gratify  this  Inçonûderate  ardor. 

It  w^8,.  however,-  but  .  momentaty, 
although  it  lafted  long  enough  to  pro 
duce  pernicious  dévolutions  in  feyeraj 
fortunes.  It  were  to  be  wiflved  it  had 
.never  exifted.  Some  perfons>  influenced 
by  a  patriotic  zeal,  took  upon  theju 
to  abate  its  violence*    In  France,  a  wri" 

^  iU.thoufand  two  buodféd  and  eight  were  (old  at 
two  thoufand  three  hundred  reals.  Sooii  afterwards 
the  càgernefs  of  foreigners  incrcafed  them  fo  two 
thoufand  five  hundred  rtals»  or  fix  hundred  and 
twônty-jfivç  liyj-çs,  ^nd  upwards  of  fifteen  thonfanrf 
Iharcs  were  fold  at  this  price.  Thefe  two  zugtacti' 
tations  produced  to  the  fubfcribers  a  profit  of  twenty- 
two  millions  of  rçaUs* 

m 

■       \ 
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ter,  known  hy  his  eloquence,  but  ftill 
more  fo  by  a  ftrength  of  mind  which 
induces  him  to  fpeak,  without  refcrve, 
fuch  truths  as  he  believes  ufefol,  un- 
dertook to  inftruâ:  his  countrymen. 

The  motive  was  laudable^  but  not 
fo  the  execution  of  the  work.  With 
the  energy  natural  to  liim,  this  author 
repeated  and  commented  upon  all  the 
detraaors  of  the  bank  had  faid,  at  the 
time  of-  its  eftabliihment,  not  forgetting 
the  abufe  that  had  been  thrown  on  him 
by  whom  the  plan  had  "been  projefted. 
He  aflertéd  that  the  bank  of  St.  Charles 
could  not  under  any  point  of  view  be 
confidered  as  proper  for  Spain  ;  and  that 
'  it  had  departed  from  the  fimple  and  ufe« 
fill  operations  to  Which  its  founder  had 
declared  it  was  to  be  confined  :  that  it 
muft  fooner  or  later  lofe  the  fevour  of 
government  ;  that  it  became  more  and^ 
more  odious  to  the  commercial  world 
by  the  monopoly  it  exercifed  ;  and  that 
Hxt  fubfcribèrs  could  have  no  real  con- 

£e  3  iidçnce 
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'fidcQce  either  Hi  itt  dnriitkin  or  ftabi- 
Uty.  .  . 

In  iddliBtien  of  ita'  firit  enenCkies,  he 
compared  it  to  the  fjfftem  of  law  ;  and 
msuntained  that  the  founder  had  even 
taken  that  fyftem  for  his^  mpdd* 

t  . 

Hence  he  conclûdédi  that  great  CQm* 
xnercial  nations  had  teafon  to  fear  leaft 
their  fuhjd!tsi  Who  had  great  capitals, 
fhould  embart^  too  much  of  their  prq<- 
perty  in  the  bank  of  St.  Charles,  becaufe 
they  had  need  d  ail  tl^eir-sud  to  lighten 
the  burdça  of  theil*  ov^i  debts;  that 
they  were  not  i^  a  fitoatiioh  to  lepd  great 
(urns  to  foreigûers,  efpecially  when  it 
appeared  thftt  the  loan  maft  be  perpe- 
tual; and  finally,  that  individuals  who 
expofed  their  fortunes  in  fo  hazardous 
an  çnterprize^  adSted  like  bad  citizens 
^s  members  of  fociety,  and  Hke  madmen 

as  fathers  of  ^milies. 

i  ,    .         .     .   .   ■  • 

The  court  of  Madrid»  leaving  time  and 
reaibn   to  CQntradiéb   thefe   aflertions, 

which 


«    .   li  ; 
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which  tended  greatly  to  diminifli  the 
public  confidence  in  an  inftxtution  to 
which  it  had  given  its  iknéiioQp  took: 
the  founder^s  part^  and  the  council  of» 
Caftiie  in  June  1785^  paffed  a  decree . 
which  profcribed  the  publication,  and 
thereby  proved  lh4t  the  pwfed  -aiir 
nounced  by  it»  gUthpr  ww  yet  ftt 
diftance» 


C«4     4 


.  But  thi»  profcriptipn  prev^ted  -ijoit 
the  work  fropa  haying  its  effeéh  ^  The 
enthufisfm  of  French  ftock-jobb^s  :yas 

abated»  and  fince  that  time  has  not  r^ 
covi^r^d  its  former  ardour.  It  i»  not  the 
intereft  even  of  the  bank  thaf;  ft  ihould 
again  return.  Such  a  wi{h  can  be  formed 
only  by  greedy  fpeculators,  who  hope  to 
profit  by  momentary  convulftons,  to 
enrich  themfelves  at  the  expence  of  the^ 
credulous.  A  great  part  of  the  (hares 
of  the  bank  firft  fold  in  foreign  coun^ 
tries  have  returned  to  Spain.  The 
bank  itfelf  took  advantage  of  their  re- 
duced price,  which  fell  to  two  thoufand 
two.  hundred  and  forty  reals,  or  five  hun- 

£^e  4  dred 
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dred  and  fixty  livres,  to  buy  in  afx>ut 
twenty^five  thbufand^  which  it  propofes 
to  keep,  the  deduâion  of  which  will  in* 
ereafe  the  future  dividends  in  the  fame 
fum  for  the  reft-  of  theco*proprietors« 

Its  lalt  meeting  (that  at  the  beginning 
of  the  prefent  yeir,  when  the  accounts 
of  1787  were  given  in)  was  tumultuous. 
A  cabal  was  raifed  againft  the  directors 
of  the  inftitutjoil,  which  even  accufed 
them  of  a  want  of  probity.    The  oppo- 
fition  pretended  that  fome  of  the  direc* 
tors,  who  at  the  fame  time  are^  princi- 
pals of  commercial  houfes,  had  abufed 
the  public  confidence  in  their  manage- 
ment of  the  difcounting  bufinefs,  by  fa- 
vouring their  own  afFsiirs.    A  committee 
was  appointed  to  exaniine  their  conduft, 
as  w^il  as  all  the  accounts  of  the  bank 
from  its  eflabiifhment,  and  to  reform 
abufes. 

The  accufed,  free  from  reproaches  of 
Gonfcience,  wait  without  fear  the  refult 
of  the  examination»    But  M.  Cabanus, 

whom 
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vc^hom  fuccefs  has  rendered  impatient^ 
is  not  yet  familiarized  to  the  .aflaults  of 
intrigue,  aftd  has  given  in  his  refigna- 
tion,  offering  at  the,  fame  time  to  aid 
the  dire6tors  with  his  advice  as  a  fim- 
pie  individual.  The  meeting  exclaimed 
againft  this  hafly  refolution.  It  even 
addrefled  the  king,  praying  his  ma- 
jèfly  to  pay  no  attention  to  it.  The 
monarch  is  flow  in  pronouncing  ;  but 
whatever  may  be  his  decifion,  M.  Ca- 
banus  may  be  certain  of  preferving  a  pre- 
ponderance in  an  eflablifhment  founded 
by  himfelf,  and  of  which,  in  fpite  of 
envy,  he  is  become  the  principal  fpring. 
He  may  recoiled!:  for  his  confolation 
(ft  magna  licit  compMere  parois)  that  Au- 
guflus  dated  the  firm  eflabiifhment  of 
his  authority  from  the  day  he  feemcd 
willing  to  abdicate  the  empire. 

/» 

The  part  the  bank  has  taken  in  the 

operations  of  the  new  Philippine  com- 
pany, is  another  circumflance  which 
mufl  have  ian  influence  upon  the  pro- 
duce of  its  ihares.    M.  Cabanus  induced 

it, 
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it,  in  17859  to  add  to  the  funds  of  the 
company  the  fum  of  twenty^one  mil-< 
lions  of  realSf  deduced  frc^  the  ciivi- 
dsnd  of  1784  :  this  ^ve  to  each  (hare  aq 
ilitereft  of  oi^e  hundred  and  forty  reals, 
or  thirty-five  livre»,  in  the  property  of 
the  Philippine  company*  Whatever  may 
be  the  ifllie  of  this  new  inftitutioUt  the 
aflbciatioQ  pannot  be  prejudicial  to  the 
))ank|  ^d  may  be  of  çoniiderable  ad« 
vantage  to  it  ;  and  if  the  advantage  be 
ever  fo  little  apparent,  it  is  .ftrongly  to 
be  prefumed  the  value  of  the  ibares  will 
be    increafed*     On    the    other  hand, 
ihould  the  c<Hitrary  be  the  event,  they 
will  experience  no  fenfible  diminution, 
The  bank  having  rilHed  but  little,  can 
be   expofed  but    to  a  moderate   lofsjf 
which  moreover  will  not  fall  upon  the 
capital.    In  May  1785,  the  b^nk  madç 
a  propofal,  the  admiflion  of  which  will 
furnilh  a  new  employment  to  its  funds. 
This  w^s  to  undertake  the  completion 
of  the  canal,  which,  as  we  have  before 
pbferved,    is  to-  begin  at  the  foot  of 
^he  mountains  of  Guadarramaj^  and  ter- 
minale 
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IcMiiatè  at  t!)e  Goadalqaivir,  after  eroffr 
iixg'  the  center  of  Spain^    It  has  ofibr^ 
to  imkethe  heee£&ry  ady^ces^  forthi? 
gre^  ijxKiertdkihg  nppn  thé  fame  con- 
ditions oh  which  it  receiYed  the  contra^ 
for  yi6):i|àlHng  and  cloathing  the  troops  $ 
tfeeprppq^l  waé  accepted  by  government^ 
who  immediately  fent  M.  le  Maur  to 
takç  the  leyels  in  various  places  through 
w]iich  the  future  çspal  i$  to  pafs.    The* 
uixfsxpeéted  death   of  that  altle  eugir 
neer  difl  nqt  fttTpend  the  work  [He  had 
begun;   ai)d  this  will  fornifh  the  bank 
^ith  anotl^er  me^ns  of  augmenting  it^ 
profits,  and  rendering  itfelf  advantageous 
to  Spain  witput  endangering  the  funds. 

In  every  cafe,/ 1  think,  with  impartial 
judges  who  have  i^pthing  to  gain  or 
lofe  by  the  credit  which  may  be  given 
to  a  cqntrary  opinion,  that  the  placing 
pf  money  in  the  bank  of  St.  Charles  is 
adyahtàgeouSj  and  muft  appear  fafç, 
^ot  that  thç  greajt  dividends  with  which 
it  has  begun  ought  always  to  be  ex* 
peéted  ;  the  fources  whence  they  were 

drawn, 
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drawn,  are  either  exhaufted  or  dimi-» 
niihed.  It  has  no  more  profits  to  make 
upon  the  fale  of  fhares  ;  thefe  were  all 
dHpofed  of  at  the  end  of  the  year  1 785, 
except  one  thoufand  one  hundred  and 
fix  to  which  an  appropriation  has  pre- 
vioufly  been  affigned  The  exportation 
of  piaftres  will  not  in  fiiture  be  fo  advan«* 
tageous  as  it  was  immediately  after  the 
peace.  But  fo  long  as  the  bank  preferves 
that  exclufive  privilege^  and  government 
(hall  confide  to  it  the  viâualling  and 
other  fupplics  for  the  army  andnavy,\:2ie 
principal  fourcc  of  Jts   profits  ♦,   the 

fub- 

^  It  is  imtf  that  in  1787,  the  viâualling,  &c. 
which  until  then  had  been  performed  at  acommiilioii 
of  ten  perxent.  bas  been  converted  into  a  contraa  ; 
but  at  the  pri^e  which  government  ha$  agreed  to  give 
the  bank»  it  is  proved  that  the  gain  will  be  as  con* 
fiderable  as  formerly.  However  the  fifft  efiêft  of 
the  change  was  difadvantageous  to  the  bank.  Go* 
vemment  gave  it  a  retro-aâive  effe£t  ;  and  as  the 
Bank  had  until  then  made  its  dividends  according 
to  its  right  of  commii&on  of  ten  per  cent,  it  was 
obliged  to  diminifli  in  proportion  its  laft  dividend^ 
to  render  back  that  with  which  it  had  too  much 
'  augmented  the  firft.    Wifliing  immediately  to  efFeél 

this 
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iubfcribèrs,  thofe  at  lea(t  ;  wkù  bought 
their  fharea  at, the  primitive  value,  of 
tivo  thoufand  re»l$^  or  live  hundred  li* 
yres,  may  reckon  upon  an  intereft  of 

from  ôv«  to  fi?c  per  cent, 

:  The  Sp^niih  government  is  far  from 
.that  verfatility  which  might  caufe  it  to 
abandon  an  inftitution,  the  plan  of  which 
it  had  brought  to  maturity^  and  which 
lias  fomç  inconjteftible  advantages,  both 

■  »  *  »  *     " 

this  fe-ixnbttrièmetit^  it  redaced  the  dividend  of  ^ 
ilijt'ftom  ÛX  and  a  half  per  cent,  to  five  and  a 
quarter.  Tbi$  debt  oaçç  aocjpitted  the  dividends, 
will  be  made  as  ufual.  Several  circumfiances  wilt 
concur  in  increafiiig  them  aherwards .  Hitherto  their 
diftribution  has  always  been  the  date  and  occafion  of 
9U1  aft  of  beneficepcc»  The  bank»  this  year,  appro* 
priated  the  forplus  of  i^ve  per  cent,  to  fyccour  the 
unfortunate  who  had  fuffered  fome  months  before 
from  the  inundations  in  Navarre.  Such  an  tife  of 
what  it  confiders  as  a  fnrplus,  is  fufficient  to  excufc 
its  profits»  and  jtcommend  it  ftiU  more  to  the  nation; 
\fi  &&f  the  firft  prejudices  of  the  people  againft  it 
begin  to  be  diffipated»  and  communities  iiccuftom 
themfelves  to  fee  their  funds,  formerly  unemployed, 
direfled  by  the  bank  to  an  v&ful  aÛivity. 

for 
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for  itfelf  and  «  grea%  part  df  its  f uljc^; 
But  let  us  iuppofe  the  ^ottk  té  happen^ 
thatyieldmg  to  the  reprefentsltibns  df 
commercial  people,  btid  fenbuncihg  the 
furplus  of  the  profit  which  the  treaiury 
receives  from  the  exportation  of  piaftres 
fince  it  is  confined  to  one  company,  it 
ftould  determine  t<^  leave  the  exporta* 
don  firce  as  it  was  before  :  let  -lis  fnppofc 
alfo,  that  for  the  love  of  public  goo<ïi 
it  ihould  accept  the  oflfers  made  to 
i^furnifh  the  army  and  navy  upon  better 
•terms  than;  tbofe  lof  the  bank;  whsit 

would  be  the  refult?  The  bank  rediiccd 

•      .  •  _ 

to  the  flendcr  profits  of  difcount^  and 
the  realgiroy  would  \indced  be  obliged  to 
ceafe  its  operations.;  but  as  accordiag  to 
its  conftitution  it  cannot  change  the 
courfe  of  its  funds;  as  the  fum  which 
it  has  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Phi- 
lippine  company  was  i^Qt  taken  from  the 
bank  agitai,  but  from  its  profits,  there 
is  every  reafon  to  prefume  that  the  ca- 
pital would  remain  untouched  and  be 
employed  to  re-imburfe  all  the  propri- 
etors of   {hares.     Therefore  thefe  are 

only 
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only  cxpofed  ta  one  riik,  thatof  govern- 
mçjDt^s  foizing  the  capital  in  a  moment 
of  diftrefs.  But  were  this  appcehenfion 
well-founded,  there  woûki  be  nothing 
facred  on  earth  ;  policy  in  defeâ  of  vir* 
tue  mud  ferve  the  ptx)prietors  as  a  fafe- 
guard  ;  and  it  is  not  from  the  Spanifli 
gov^nment  that  they  aught  to  fear  n 
meaiure  which  would  be  equally  trear 
<;herotis  and  imprudent,  elpecially  at  a 
time,  when  it.is  feriouily  engaged  in  re* 
lairing  the  wounds  given  to  its  credit 
in.  preceding  reigns,  and  in  taking  ad- 
yàntagâ  of^  it  to  fécond  the  general  in» 
dtnation  of  the  kingdom  to  engage  in 
4]fe£ul  enterprizes; 


.  i<  > 


It  will  here  be  propet  to  fpeak  of  its 
capital  in  money,  not  as  a  banker,  that 
i%  lUOt  in  my  power,  but  as  a  tra« 
vdkr,  who  wifhes  to  give  fame  idea  to 
ihis  readers  of  every  thing  relative  to  a 
-CQuMry  in  which  he  has  refided  for  a 
xonfideiable  time. 


It 
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It  feems,  at  firft  fight,  that  it  mbft 
be  eafy  to  know  what  money  circulates 
in  Spain.    She  i)oirefres  all  the  metals 
which  (he  ufes  in  her  mint  TJiefe,  when 
converted  into  coin,  cannot  be  brought 
from  America  without  paying  a  duty. 
jOn  entering  Spain  the  motaey  pays  ano- 
ther, and  a  third  is  required  upon  fen4- 
ing  it  thence  to  a  foreign  kingdom.     It 
ihould  therefore  feem,  that  the  cuftpm-^ 
-houfe  books  would  give  à  clear  idea  of 
the  coin  in  ^ain.    But  a  great  part  of 
the  money  (truck  in  the  Indies  paflfes 
clandefl:inely  from  America  to  Europe; 
foreign  merchants  alfo  fraudulently  rc^ 
ceive  a  part  of  the  value  of  the  mer^ 
chandize  they  have  fent,  although  the 
whole  be  found  on  board  Spàni(h  vefTels 
returning  from  America;    and  as  fre- 
quent revifions  of  coin  are  neglefted  to 
be  made,  there  are  not  data  fufficient  tq 
arrive  at  certainty  with  refpeft.  to  the 
quantity  of  money  which  ufually  circu- 
lates in  the   kingdom.    It  is  therefora 
from  loofe  calculation  only,  and  upon 
the  evidence  of  ipmç  well-informed  mer- 

jçhants, 
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chants^    that  I  have  eftiixiated    it   at 
eighty  millions  of  double  piaftres,  about 
four  hundred  millions  of  livres  Tour- 
jQtois  (above  fixteen  millions  and  a  half 
fterling).    Itwillj  perhaps,  bethought 
extraordinary  that  Spain,  whidi  is  in 
pofleffion  of  moft  of  the  gold  and  filver 
mines  in  the  world,  and  annually  coins 
thirty  millions  of  piaftres,  fhould  be  re- 
duced to  fo  moderate  a  fum  of  circulat- 
ing money,  efpecially  when  it  is  recol- 
lected that  in  the  reign  of  Charles  V.  it 
contained  almoft  all  the  gold  and  lilver 
in  Europe  ;  and,  what  is  ftill  more  va- 
luable, pofleffed  in  the  productions  of 
its  foil  and  induftry,  the  means  of  fub- 
fifting  without  the  aid  of   any  other 
nation. 

In  lefs  than  a  century  that  kingdom 
has  fallen  from  this  ftate  of  fplendor. 
To  what  is  fo  rapid  and  total  a  re- 
volution to  b^  attributed  ?  To  the 
abundance  of  the  precious  metals  which 
have  increafed  the  price  of  commodi- 
ties,  and    the  wages  of  workmen  ;  to 

Vol.  I.  Ff  the 
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the  decline  of  manufactures,  which  was 
the  confequence  ;  to  the  depopulation, 
caufed  by  the  numerous  emigrations  to 
America  ;  the  great  deftruction  of  men, 
occafîoned  by  long  wars  at  a  diftance 
from  the  frontiers;  and  the  expul- 
(ion  of  the  Moors  and  Jews.  It  may 
alfobe  more  particularly  attributed  to 
the  ruinous  wars  undertaken  by  Phi- 
lip II.  againft  the  Low  Countries,  and 
which  from  the  year  1567,  to  the  truce 
in  16 1 2,  coft  upwards  of  two  hundred 
millions  of  piaftres.  But  txcry  thing 
announces  that  fepain  is  about  to  rife 
from  her  afhes,  and  will  fooh  be  induf- 
trioufly  employed  in  cultivating  her  foil, 
and  animating  her  manufaiSlures.  Weary 
of  purfuing  a  paffive  commerce,  fhc 
will  foon  ceafe  to  leflen  her  current 
coin,  by  paying  foreign  induftry,  and 
fending  every  year  the  greateft  part  of 
her  money  to  exchange  the  image  of  her 
monarch  for  that  of  foreign  fovereigns. 

Th^  firft  coin,  as  well  gold  as  lilver, 
which  was  ftruck  in  Spanifh  America, 

was 
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^as  irregular  in  its  fhape  as  much  as  in 
its  impreffion,  which  on, one  fide  was  a 
crofs^  and  on  the  other  the  arms  of 
Spain.  Some  of  it  is  ilill  in  circulation^ 
but  it  is  not  received  for  its  nominal 
value  until  it  be  weighed  to  fee  that  it 
has  loft  nothing  of  its  intrinfic  worth. 

The  impreffion  varied  until  the  year 
i;^2,  when  a  new  coinage  took  place, 
in  which  the  head  of  the  fovereign 
was  ftruck  on  one  fide,  and  on  the 
other  the  arms  of  Spain  round  aii  ef« 
cutcheon. 

The  pieces  of  gold  are  the  doblon  de 
aocboj  cîdled  in  France  quadruple^  once  d^ or ^ 
or  fncdailtej  which  when  e^tchange  is  at 
par  is  worth  eighty  Uvres  French 
(31.  6s.  8d.) 

The  half  doblon  de  a  ochof  value  forty 
livres. 

The  doblon  of  gold,  worth  half  the 
preceding  piece. 

F  f  2  The 
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The  half  doblon  of  gold. 

The  little  gold  crown  or  iurito^  which 
in  1 779  w^s  the  value  of  half  the  deHu* 
doblon^  but  at  prefent  is  worth  one 
twentieth  more^  and  ccmfequently  about 
hve  livres  five  fols  (4s.  4Td.) 

The  (liver  coin  confifti  'of  the  great 
piaflre,  worth  about  twenty  reals,  a  qtttr^ 
ter  of  the  doblon  of  gold,  that  is  a  hun- 
dred fob,  (4s.  zd.)  when  ejichange  is  at 
par. 

Tlte  half   piaftre  worth  about   five 

reals. 

The  pe%eta  colunaria  or  little  piece  of 
five  reals,  which  is  coined  in  America 
only,  and  bears  on  one  fide  two  pillars 
and  on  the  other  two  globes  crowned. 

The  comvaoTi  pezeta  of  four  reals  worth 
about  twenty  fols  (iod}r 

The 
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The  haâî  peztht  of  two  tcsis  and  a 
half. 

The  commbÀ  half  fetOa^.  which  is 
alfo  called  real  de  plata  worth  about  two 
reals  of  vellon. 

The  quarter  fezets^  coined  aife  in 
die  Indie»,  .excl^vely. 

The  i'ealito  or  real  of  veilon,  worth 
about  five  fols  (a^d.)  * 

The  copper  coins  are,  the  «jfoWr  quarto^ 
four  of  which  make  a  real.  The  double 
pMrfo  is  worth  about  one  fol  three  de^ 
fliers  (lid.) 

The  quarto  y  which  is  half  the  preced- 
ing piece. 

The  ocbavfif  half  of  t;hc  quarto. 

'-*  All  thefe  little  pieces  are  4nnuxutions  of  the 
piaftrt. 

F  f  3  Tho 
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The  maravedij  which  is  the  fmallefl 
money  that  exifts.  Thirty-four  mara^ 
vcdis  make  a  real.  Few  of  them  are 
found  even  in  Spain,  and  I  imagine  none 
have  lately  been  coined. 

No  gold  coin  is  (truck  in  America. 
The  filver  coin  from  the  mints  there  bears 
for  its  diftinguifhing  marks,  on  one  ilde 
the  two  pillars,  and  pn  the  other  the 
head  of  the  fovereign  crowned  with  a 
wreath  of  laurel. 

There  are  mints  at  Perq,  Santa  Fé 
and  Mexico.  The  greater  number  of 
the  piafties  which  come  to  Europe  are 
coined  in  the  latter.  There  are  bat  three 
mints  in  Spain,  thofe  of  Madrid,  Seville 
and  Segovia  :  the  latter  coins  copper 
money  only.  Bcfides  thefe,  there  are  as 
in  France  and  England  ideal  monies^  or 
monies  of  exchange,' which  are, 

The  Jimpk  fifiole  or  the  doUon  worth 
about  four  fimple  piaftres  or  fifteen 
liyres  (12s.  6d.)  cxch^-nge  at  par.     It  is 

*    "  accord* 
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according  to  this  ideal  money  that  ex- 
change is  regulated  between  France  and 
Spain.  When  it  is  againft  France,  the 
piftole  is ,  not  worth  fifteen  livres  ;  but 
it  exceeds  that  price  when  exchange  is 
favourable. 

The  Ample  piaftre  or  pefo^  which  is 
called  pefo  fencillo  to  diftinguifli  it  from 
the  pefo  fuerUj  great  piaftre,  is  worth  1 5 
reals  or  about  ^  livres  15  fols  (3s.  i4d.) 

The  ducat,  worth  eleven  rials.    Thia 
is  the  money  in  which  the  falarics  of" 
places  under  government  are  paid.    It 
is  almoft  out  of  ufe  without  the  fron-* 
tiers  of  Spain. 

I  ihall  not  mention  other  kinda  of 
ideal  money,  which  are  not  known  ex- 
cept in  the  provinces. 

For  three  centuries  paft  the  court  of 
Spain  has  been  careful  not  to  change 
the  ftandard  of  its  money.  It  was  no 
doubt  aware  that  infidelities  or  even 

F  f  4  variations 
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t 

variatiQiis  of  this  kind  muft  create  un^ 
certainty  and  diftruft  in  the  opeii^tionç 
of  commerce,  which  draws  from  the 
Spaniih  poffeffions  the  greatest  pajt  of 
the  money  neceffary  to  fettle  its  balr- 
lance§. 

Neverthelefs  in  lyjT/t  the  court  of 
Madrid  having  obferved  that  the  great 
piaftre  had  only  a  value  proportioned  tp 
the  difference  which  then  çxifted  be- 
tween  the  gold  and  filver  coin  increafed 
it  to  twçnty  reals  ;  the  equilibrium  in-r 
tended  to  be  eftabliflied  between  thefe 
two  metals  being  again  deftroyed,  the 
yalue  of  gpld  was  no  longer  ip  propor- 
tion to  its  abundance.  There  was  too 
great  an  advantage  in  exporting  it  in 
]prefôrençe  to  filver.  If  Spain  had  not 
applied  ft  rfegntedy  (he  would  in  the  end 
have  been  wholly  .deprived  of  tha^t  me* 
tal. 

Government  therefore  thought  proper 
ivt  177.9  to  add  a  fixteenth  to  the  imagir 
nary  value  of  the  gold  coin,  without 

changing 
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changing  the  weight  or  ftiindard.  By 
this  operation,  the  quadruple^  or  doblon 
de  a  ocho.  which  before  was  worth  but 
fifteen  great  piaftres  was  increafed  to 
Sixteen,  and  all  the  other  gold  pieces 
in  proportions  Nations  which  pofTefs 
precious  metals  give  laws  to  others^, 
with  refpeét  to'  the  ftandard  of  theiR 
money,  and  thofe  who  do  not  follow 
them  muft  fooner  or  later  be  the  vic- 
tims of  their  obftiiiacy.  This  juft  ob- 
tervation  confljintly  confirmed  by  ex- 
perience has  recently  determined  our 
pniniftry  to  increafe  the  value  of  gold. 

There  is  in  Spain  a  fovereign  court 
which  regulates  and  decides  affairs  re^ 
lative  to  the  coin,  under  the  title  oired 
junta  de  commercio^  moneday  miffas^  &c.  bc« 
caufe  its  jurifdi^ion  extendi  tc>  what* 
ever  relates  to  commerce^  the  inine^i 
and  fqme  other  obje^, 

.  According  to  the  new  form  givea  it 
in  1705,  it  fhould  be  çompofed  of  thre^ 
cotpifeliors  of  Caftile^  fivç  of  the  luf 

dies, 
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dies,  two  of  finances,  one  of  the  tri- 
bunal dé  la  Contratacion^  and  two  inten- 
dants from  France.  But  as  in  pradlicc 
things  arc  different  from  what  they 
ought  to  be,  the  Junta  de  Commercloy 
has  but  one  member  of  the  council 
of  Caftile,  and  two  of  that  of  the 
Indies.  All  the  others  are  members  of 
the  council  of  finance* 

This  court  or  junto  is  as  independent 
in  other  refpeéks  as  the  other  fbvereign 
councils  of  the  monarchy. 

The  council  of  war  is  more  a  tribunal 
than  a  permament  board  of  military  ad- 
miniftratjion  ;  the  king,  indeed,  com* 
monly  confults  it  relative  to  the  regula- 
tions of  his  troops.  Until  the  reign  of 
Philip  V.  this  council  appointed  to  the 
fuperior  military  offices.  Every  difpo- 
fition  which  ufelefsly  renders  complex 
the  fprings  of  government,  which  fur- 
nifhes  matter  for  intrigue,  without  af- 
fording a  fupport  to  liberty,  ought  to  be 
Tfeje<St€<l  by  true  political  wifdom>     Un- 

der 
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ïler  the  prefent  femily,  the  throne  in- 

Jierited   the   prerogative  of   conferring 

military  raiik  from  the  council  of  war* 

"The  king  names  to  all  military  employ- 

""ments,  upon  the  prefentation  of  the  in- 

fpeétor,  of  whom,  as  I  have  before  ob- 

ferved  the  minifter  at  war  is  no  more 

than  the  interpreter.     The  infpe6lors 

elude  on  many  occaiions  the  interpo- 

fition  of  the  council  of  war  ;  but  for  the 

fake  of  form,  military  meafures  taken 

without   its    concurrence,     receive   its 

fanélion. 

The  chief  funélions  of  the  council  of 
war  are  to  adminifter  juftice  to  thofe, 
who  in  a  civil  or  military  capacity,  bring 

their  caufes  before  that  tribunal.    It  is 

*  « 

divided  into  two  chambers,  ox  f alas ^  the 
Jala  de  Govterno  ^nà-Ûit  fala  de  Jufticiâ. 
The  former  is  efpecially  employed  in 
matters  of  adminiftration.  It  is  for  the 
moft  part  compofed  of  military  men*, 
and  h as^  for  counfellors  the  moft  an- 
cient captains  of  the  body  guards,  and 

the 
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the  oldefl;  of  the  two  colonels  of  the 
guardf. 

Thc/ala  de  Jufiicta  is  confined  to  liti* 
gâtions^  but  judges  not  finally.  If  the 
parties  are  difTatisfied  with  its  decifion, 
they  may  require  the  other  chamber  to 
be  joined  to  it  to  examine  the  caufe 

All  the  caufes  of  ftran^ers  a»  carried 
by  aj^fpeal  to  the  council  of  war  ;  and  fo- 
reign nations  who  have  intercourfe  an4 
connexions  with  Spain  derive  great  ad« 
vantages  from  this  tribunal,  the  equity 
of  which  is  rarely  prevented  by  oatio&al 
prejudici^s^ 

The  higheft  military  rank  in  Spain  is 
that  of  captain  general  ;  which  is  equal  to 
that  of  marfhal  of  France,  and  not  in^ 
compatible  with  it  ;  fince  thefe  honours 
were  unified  iSi  the  perfon  of  maribal 
Berwick,  This  prcfejpment  is  not  eafily 
obtained  in  Spain  ;  it  is  confined  at  pre* 
^pt  to  two  perfons  in  the  army,  the 

count 
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count   de  Arajida    and  the    duke  dQ 
CrilloR. 

Next  to  the  captains  general,  rank^ 
as  in  France,  the  lieutenants  general  % 
field  xnarfhals  +,  and  brigadiers  |  whofe 
uniforms  very  mvich  refemhle  thofe 
of  the  French  general  officers. 

The  Spanifh  infantry,  confifts  of  forty- 
four  regiments  of  two  battalions  each^ 
without  including  thpfe  of  the  Spanifh 
and  Walloon  guards,  each  containing 
four  thoufaud  two  hundred  mçn  in  iix 
battalions.  Of  thefe  forty- fouf  regiments 
thirty- five  are  Spanifh,  two  Italian, 
three  Flemifh,  and  four  Swifs. 

Thefe  eighty-eight  battalions,  each  of 
which  fhould  contain  fix  hundred  and 
eighty- four  men,  would  make  the 
Spanifh  infantiy  amount  to  about  fixty 

*  Thcfc  arc  forty-feven  in  ntfmbcr  at  prcfent. 

t  Of  thcfc  there  arc  fixty-fevcn. 

X  Of  thefe  there  arc  -a  hundred  and  fifty-fix. 

thoufand 
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thoufand  men  were  they  complete^  but 
this  is  *  far  from  Being  the  cafe  ;  and  Ï 
have  frequently  heard  it  aflerted,  though 
that  perhaps  is  exaggeration»  that  Spain 
would  find  a  difficulty  to  bring  into  the 
field  thirty  thoufand  efFeéli  ve  men,'in  Eu- 
rope. It  is  however  certain  that  her  infantry 
is  not  fufficient  for  her  great  extent  of 
pofTeflions»  iince  garrifons  muft  be  main- 
tained in  Africa,  and  in  feveral  impor- 
tant places  in  her  colonies,  as  at  the 
Havanah,  Porto-Rico,  Buenos  Ayres 
and  Vera  Cruz.    At  the  end  of  the  year 

• 

1776  Spain  had  thirty-two  battalions 
out  of  Europe  ;  and  in  1782,  thirty-fix 
in  America  alone.  . 

The  means  of  recruiting  are  very  con- 
lined.  The  Spânifh  nation,  brave  as  it 
is,  has  for  fome  time  had  a  diflike  to  the 
foot  fervice.  Each  regiment  finds  a  dif- 
ficulty in  procuring  men  ;  the  colours 
are  raifed  in  places  in  which  it  is  fup- 
pofed  moft  dupes  and  libertines  are  af- 
fembled,  and  thus,  as  in  France,  the 
regiment  is  increafed  by  the  diforders  of 

fociety  ; 
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fociety  ;  and  by  a  happy  metamorphofig 
thofe  who  diilurb  its  repofe,  are  ap- 
pointed to  its  defence.  The  foldiers  of 
our  regiments,  impelled  by  their  incon- 
ftancy,  to  pafs  the  frontiers,  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  neck  of  the  pyrenees  to 
go  and  engage  themfelves  to  Spaniih 
recruiters.  Foreign  regiments  in  the 
fervice  of  Spain  are  recruited  at  the  ex- 
pence  of  ours  in  particular  ;  and  as  the 
Spaniards  are  far  from  that  unfatisfied 
refllefsnefs,  which  charadterifes  their 
neighbours,  and  induces  them  to  wander 
to  every  part  of  the  globe  ;  and  asbefides, 
the  French  army  is  much  more  con- 
fiderable  than  that  of  Spain,  all  the 
inconvenience  of  the  proximity  of 
the  rcfpe6live  garrifons  is  on  the  fide 
of  the  French,  and  the  court  of  Ma- 
drid is  by  no  means  defirous  of  con* 
eluding  with  that  of  Verfailles  a  car- 
tel for  reciprocally  giving  up  deferters  : 
it  was  thought  fufficient  in  1 76 1 ,  that 
each  fliould  agree  to  reftore  the  arms, 
horfes  and  baggage  of  the  foldiers  which 
fhould  pafs  from  one  fervice  to  the 
other. 

Another 
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Another  mode  of  recruitii^  the  Spaaifh 
army  is  that  of  the  çuintasy .  a  kind  ot 
drawing  of  militia,  which  hovsreyer  mud: 
be  diftinguifhed  from  thpt  of  France» 
though  they  are  there  both  in  ufe,  one 
for  recruiting  the  regular  troops^  the 
other  for  the  provincial  regiments^  The 
oi*dinànce  of  1705  enaâs,  that  for  the 
firft,  lots  fhall  be  drawn  in  each  village 
to  Chufe  one  perfon  in  five  ;  but  then 
llhe  drawing  of  the  militia  .fhall  be  fuf-- 
pended*  This  undoubtedly  is  the  ety* 
mology  of  the  word  quintan ^  'As  it  al- 
ways happens,  the  thing  is  changed  and^ 
the  word  remains.  The  quint  as  do  not 
at  prefent  requite  fo  great  ^  number  ; 
and  as  the  people  have  out  fome  recent 
occafions  fhewn  how  ôdioi)s  it  was  tor 
them,  government,  has  recourfe  to  this 
expedient  only  in  thç  laft  ejctremity» 
To  employ  rigour  without  occafioa 
is  not  firmnefs  but  folly  ;  and  to  avoid 
the  exertion  of  authority  except  when 
a  violent  cri  fis  requires  extraordinary 
efforts  is  not  weaknefs  but  prudence. 
The,  laft  time  the  levy  of  the  quintas 
took  place,   was  ia   1775,  when  Spaia 

was 
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Was  preparing  to.  make  war  againft 
the  Portugu^fc/  in  South  America  3 
Ihebad;  not  récourfé  to  it  iii;  the  laft 
xyar^  and  the  regiment»  employed  at  thç 
ficges  of  Minorca  and  Gibraltar, .  were 
completed  at  the  expence  of  thofe;» which 
were  not  in  aélual  fervice-r 

•  »  •  •  * 

Befides  the  forty-- four  regiments  of 
regular  infantry  Spain  has  forty-two  of 
militia  *  diftributed  in  the  provinces  of 
the  croWn  of  Caftile.  They  are  more  or 
lefs  near  to  each  other  according  to  the 
population  and^  extent  of  the  province. 
The  regiments  are  affemblcd  only  during 
one  month  in  the  year,  in  the  principal 
place  of  which  they  bear  the  name  ;  and 
then  the  officers  and  foldiers  are  paid  ; 
the  farne  regulation  is  obferved  in  time 
of  war,  when  they  replace  the.  vtgxx^ 
lar  troops  in  garrifons.  At  all  other 
times' they,  are  difperfed  in   their  vil- 

* 

*  Beiides  thefe  there  are  feverjil  companies  of 
burgcfi  militia  at  Cadiz,  Port  St.  Mary,  Corognc 
and  iline  o^er  places  in  Spain. 

V  OX,  I.  G  g  lages 
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lages  and  follcw  their  refpeftive  occupa- 
tions.   The  regiments;  which  all  oorriift 
of  one  fingle  battalion  of  feven  h^^indred 
and  twenty  men  ^,  mufl:  always  be  com* 
plete.    As  fooh  as  a  fddier  of  the  militia 
dies,   deierts,  or  is  difcharged,  lots  are 
drawn  in  the  village  whence    he  was 
taken,  to  replace  him.    The  ordinances 
of   1703    and    1705,   enaâ:    that,    the 
drawing  of  the  militia  fhall  take    one 
perfon  from  a  hundred  ;  a  rule  wliich 
muft  have  been  departed  from  in  prac- 
tice.   It  cannot  be  fuppofed  that  fuch  a 
regulation  has  ever  been  obferved  ;  forty- 
two  regiments  af   feven  hundred   and 
twenty  men  each  would  amount  to  ojp- 
wards  of  thirty  thoufand  men.     Thefe 
thirty  thoufand  multiplied  by  à  hundred 
will  give  three  millions  of  fubjefts  fit  to 
bear  arms  in  the  provinces  of  the  crown 
of  Caftile  ;  and  it  will  be  found  difficult 
to  reconcile  this  calculation  with  the  real 
Itiate  of  population  in  thpfe  provinces^ 


*  Except. that  of  Majorca  which  has  two. 
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'ïlie  re^iftienft  of  militia  have  a  par- 
ticular infpe6l6r.  Their  colonels  are 
chofen  from  among  the  moft  diftih- 
guiflied  gentiry  of  the  diftrift;  and  their 
authority,  is  very  extenfive  over  the  men. 
They  hâve  the  power  of  ïnAiélirig  punilh- 
ffients,  and  thfere  is  ûo  appeal  from  their 
lentencesi  but  to  thé  king,  throiigh  the 
medium  of  the  coundl  of  war.  Few 
ftates  in  Etirope  have  a  better  regulated 
body  of  militia.  The  grenadiers  of  thefe 
regiments  are  in  time  of  war  united  to 
the  regular  troops.  They  enjoy  among 
their  fellow  citizens  a  reputation  which 
their  whole  condufl:  during  the  laft  war 
juftly  meritçd. 

The  Spanifli  foldicrs  in  general  have 
long  been  juftly  renowned  through- 
out Europe,  for  their  firm  and  per- 
fevering  courage,  and  the  refolu- 
tion  with  which  they  fupjport  labour, 
fiatigue,  and  hunger.  Thofe  of  our 
countrymen  whofaw  thfem  àt  Minorca 
and   before    Gibraltar,    can  determine 

G  g  z  whether 
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whether    or    not   they  have  degeiie- 
rated* 

1  have,  however,  frequently  heard  the 
Spaniards  fay  their  troops  were  not  fa 
well  commanded  as  they  ought  to  be. 
I  know  not  how  far  the  cenfure'  is  well 
founded.  I  have  been  honoured  with 
the  acquaintance  of  many  Spanilh  officers 
of  rank,  as  well  as  fubalterns  ;  and  they 
generally  appeared  to  me  to  be  adluated 
by  the  true  fpirit  of  their  profeflion. 
Thofe  who  derogate  from  it  feem  at  Jeaft 
to  do  themfelves  juftice  by  concealing  the 
defeâ.  It  muft  however  be  allowed, 
that  there  is  more  merit  in  Spain  in 
being  what  is  called  a  good  foldier  than 
in  France. 

In  the  fir  ft  place,  although  Spain  has 
taken  a  part  in  all  the  wars  of  this  cen- 
tury, it  may  ftill  be  faid,  that  fmce,  thofe 
of  Italy  teraiinatcd  in  1748,  her  troops 
have  made  no  real  campaigns.  The 
Spaniards  thepifelves  dare  not  give  this 

name 
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mme  to  the  fhort  w^r  with  Portugal,  iti 
which  they  encountered  but  few  ob- 
ftacles  and  little  ,  danger.  The  expédia 
tionsf  to  Algiers  and  Buenos  Ay  res  were 
fooh  ended  ;  they  called  into  aftlon  only 
2L  part  of  the  army,  and  afforded  but 
few  opportunities  for  the  difplay  either 
of  courage  or  6f  experience.  What  army 
in  Europe  would  not  have  loft  its  aftivity 
by  a  peace  of  thirty  years  almoft  with- 
out interruption  ?  Add  to  this  that  the 
Spariifli  officers  have  riot  the  lame  means 
of  forming  themfelyes  with  the  French^ 
Moft  of  their  garrifons  are  folitary  and 
ill  provided,  without  jrefource^  either 
for  inftrutSlion  or  innocent  pleafures; 
the  officers  have  not  the  privilege  of 
the  fémeftres  *  and  but  feldom  obtain 
leave  of  abfence  to  regulate  their  pri- 
yate  affairs.  This  is  undoubtedly  a 
means  of  making  excellent  officers  of 
thofe  who  are  thus  in  a  fituation  unin- 
terruptedly to  perform  the  duties  of  their 

*  Leave  of  abfence  for  fix  months  every  year,  or 
every  fécond  year^  in  France. 

G  g  3  pro- 
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profefiion.    But  thefe  in>all  countries 
are  but  fejv  in  number  ;  a^nd  ia  general 
this  unvaried  and  infipid  life  in  the  end 
abforbs  thefecultiesand  deftrpys  aétivity, 
or  diverts  the  mind  tp  impypper  otgeft^ 
It  has  bcfides  the  inconvenience  of  rca- 
dcring  the    feryicc  lefs  dpfirablc^  an4 
keeping  from  it  thofe  to  whona  ^  fmalle|: 
fortune  or  »  liberal  education  qffers  other 
reiburcc«.    The  Spaiiifh  army  h^s  lately 
however  undergone  ^n  adypntageous  re- 
volution in  this  refpeiSt*    The  different 
fcbools  of  which  I  have  fpoken,  f urnifh 
itwith.pprfonsof  diftinguiûied  abilities. 
A  martial  fpirit  has  been  awakened  in  the 
nobility  pf  the  firft  dfiftinftion  ;  who  em- 
brace the  profeffion  of  arms,  which  in 
them  is  a  greater  merit  than  in  ours.  What 
young  French  colonel  would  reiign  him- 
felf  to  pafs  tliree  or  four  years  at  Brian- 
icon,  Charlemont  or  Gravelines,  remote 
from  his  family,  his  affairs,  and  what 
is  ftill  more,  from  the  pleafures  of  the 
capital  ?  Yet  have  I  known  more  than 
pne  grandee  of  Spain  willingly  fubmit  tP 

Nfimilat  facrifices. 

1 ..... 
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All  I  have  iaid  of  the  infantry  is  ap- 
plicable to  the  other  corps  of  the  Spaniih 
army.  The  cavalry  eonfifts  of  fourteen 
Ti^iroents,  not  including  the  brigade  of 
carbiniers,  raifed  in  1730.  TjÈiere  are 
eight  of  dragoons.  ^  Thefe  two  corps 
Kave  each  an  ihfpe<;^or.  Each  regiment 
of  t^valry  is  compofed  of  four  Squadrons, 
which  (hould  ^cô|itain  a  hundred  and 
fifty  men.  Were  the  corps .  complete, 
Spain  would  have  an  army  pf  thirteen 
thbufand  two  hundred  horfe.  I  have 
been,  however,  aflu fed,  that  in   1776, 

at  the  approach  of  a  war,  which  foon 

•  »  •  ' 

after  took  place., .  thefe  were  but  eight 
ithpufand  efFeftive  horfe.  In  time  of 
pfeace,  the  fix  hundred  men,  of  which 
leach  regiment  ought  to  .be  compofed, 
are  reduced  to  four  hundred  and  eighty,, 
and  of  this  numbef  there  are  eighty  men 
difmpunted. 

This  arrangement  was  produced  by 
the  œconomy  of  1768.^  The  refult  is, 
that  the  cavalry  is  lefs  agreeable  than 
it  otherwife  would  be  to  the  Spaniards, 
]i>çcavife  the  new  recruits  remain  three  6r 

G  g  4  four 
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four  years  on  foot,  waiting  for  thcif 
turn  to.  have  fpare  horfes.  Notwith- 
ftaridihg  thefe  defc£ls,  the  Spanifli  ca- 
valry may  be  reckoned  amongft  the  finef|: 
in  Europe. 

r- 

The  corps  of  carbiniers  deferves    the 
attention  of  connoiffeurs.    It  only   re- 
quires to  be  a  little  better  difciplîned 
to  be  equa^  to   the  beft  regiments    of 
cavalry  of  other  kingdoms.    It  is   fla- 
tionpd  in  La  Mancha,  which  it  nçyer 
leaves  but  froip  time  to  time  to  be   re- 
viewed  by  the  king,  w]ben  his  majefty  is 
^t  Aranjuez.    I  was  prefent  at  feyçral  of 
thefe  reviews,  and  could  npt  but  admire 
the  beauty,  docility,  and  vivacity  of  x\\p 
horfeç.     The   carbiniers   ^re  befides   a 
cholen  corps,  infpired  with  the  true  mi- 
litary  fpirit.     But   their   refidepce    in 
La  Mancha,  of  which  they  are,  if  I  may 
ufe  the  expreffion,  become  citizens,  be- 
numbs their  aétivity,  and  is  not  without 
its.  ill  efFeâis  on  the  morals  of  the  in- 
habitants. 

.   The  cavalry  i^  not  eafily  mounted  in 
Spain  as  migljt  bg  fqpppfpd,  fron^  the 

great 
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great  celebrity  of  the  Spanifli  horfes.  It 
is  \  generally  faid  the  br^ed  is  degene-p 
fated,  àn4  it  is  certain  that  fine  horfesf 
are  becon^e  niore  '  rare.  This  is  attri- 
buted to  the  little  care  that  has  been 
taken  to  cfofs  the  breed,  and  particu- 
fariy  to  the  too  great  number  of  ftuds 
of  mules  bred  from  the  fined  mares  ia 
the  kingdom.  The  indefatigable  ardor 
of  thcfe  ^nim^ls  has  given  them  the 
pfeference  to'  horfes  both  with  the  couf t 
and  individuals,  As  the  ftuds  of  Spain 
dp  not  produce  a  fufiicîént  number  of 
mules,  the  deficiency  is  fupplied  by  ^. 
l.efler'  fpecie^  from  fon^e  of  the  French 
provinces.  The  ftuds  of  horfes  which 
ftill  exift  i^i  Andalufia,  have  been  neg- 
Je£bè(i,  and  therp  are  but  few,  except 
thofe  of  the  king,  and  the  grandees, 
with  that  his  majefty  keeps  at  Aran« 
juez,  %yhich  ftill  fupport  the  ancient 
reputation  of  the  breed  of  Spain. 

Nature  which  has  fo  liberally  be- 
ftowed  on  Spain  all  the  neceffarie^ 
and  luxuries  of  life,  and  has  fcarcely 
refufed  that  kingdom  any  of  the  enjoy< 

ments 
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ments  that  peace  permits  to  be  taftecf, 
has  been  equally  lavifli  in  befjLowing  all 
the  materials  of  which  war  compofes  the 
means  of  deilruâion;  flie  has  given 
iron  in  abundance,  copppr,  lead,  aud  fait- 
petre,  and  wc  fhall  fee  that  this  country 
need  not  be  indebted  to  any  pother  to  fup-* 
ply  its-  art^lery  with  thefe  dpftruétive 
treafures,. 

It  is  only  fince  1710,  th^t  the  Spanifh 
artillery  has  taken  its  prefent  fcMrm,  At 
that  period  it  was  collefted  into  one  rer 
giment,  compofed  of  five  battalions,  with- 
out including  the  cadets,  '  who.  are 
brought  4ip  at  Segovia.  The  colonel 
of  the  regiment  is  the  coramander  gene^ 
ral,  who  to  the  corps  of  artillery  is  what 
the  infpeetop  is  to  the  infantry,  cavalry, 
dragoons,  and  militia.  This  place  is  at 
prefent  held  by  the  cowit  de  I^acy,  a 
general  officer,  originally  from  Ireland, 
who  had  previoufly  reprefented  the 
Spanifh  monarch  in  fcveral  northern 
courts,  where  he  was  received  with  an 
attention  and  refpeâ:  which  he  welj 
merited.    It  was  laid,  on  the  occafioi^ 

of 
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of  his  promotiqn,  that  after  having  beea 
latrufted  out  of  Spain  to  advance  thçv 
political  interefts  of  his  fovereign,  hft 
was  at  length  appointed  to  iinprq,ve  an4 
nrg«  the  lij/l  reafinmg  (^  king\\  %>ipding, 
to  the  niqttQ  on  fcune  pf  the^  4çftriiâ;ivp  . 
engine^  the  \9fii  r^fpuroc  of  Içkigs  :  tdm 

pma  ratk  regum. 

te 
'•         _  I 

His  p^redeceflbr,  the  count  of  GbzoL^^ 
recallpd  from  Naples  by  Charles  III, 
when  he  afcended  the  throne  of  Spahii 
bad  begun  to  make  improvements  in  th^ 
artillery,  which  had  been  negledted 
under  Ferdinand  VL  like  feveral  othec:  . 

branches  of  adminiftration.     The  new 

>  •  ■  •• 

monarch,  wifhing  to  introduce  a  reform 
into  his  arfenals,  rçquefted  the  count  to 
fend  him  a  founder.  Mr.  Mariz  was 
chofen  by  the  miniftry^  and  made  fe^ 
yeral  great  alterations  in  the  Spaniih 
|bunderies. 

He  adopted  the  method  of  calling  the 
cannon  folid,  and  boring   them   after- 
wards.    Envy  created  hi"^  many  di©-  - 
culties,  and  fome    unfuccefsful    efforts 

fecmed 
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feemed  to  juftify  the  malevolence  with 
which  he  was  received  ;  for  many  of  the 
cannon  caft  in  this  new  manner,  were 
found  defeâive.    He  was  unpardonably 
culpable  m  cafting  a  great  quantity  of 
Mexicon  copper,  without  firft  affuring 
himfelf  that  the  metal  was  fufiBciently 
folid.    Mod  of  thefe  cannon  failed  in 
the  proof,  and  the  clamour  aeainil  him 
became  general.    His  own  courage,  and 
the  proteftion  of  the  mdtiarch,  fupported 
him  under  the  ftorm  ;  and  he  continued 
to  employ  his  beft  endeavours  in  the  fer- 
vice  of  a  country  to  which  he  had  been 
called»  though  he  defpaired  of  ever  be- 
ing ufeful  to  it.     At  length  he  quitted 
Spain,  leaving  behind  him  his  method 
and  his  principles,  with  all  the  precau- 
tions and  improvements  he  had  been 
taught  by  experience.    At  prefent,  even 
his  enemies    acknowledge  that  he  has 
rendered   real,  fer  vices  to   the  Spanifi 
artillery. 

'  The  manner  in  which  it  was  dîreéled 
in  the  late  war,  particularly  at  the  fiegc 
of  Mahon,  proved  that  this  part^tleaft 

of 
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of  the  milit^  àjj^  is  as  well  underftood 
in  Spain  as  elfewhere  ;  '  and  it  cannot 
but  be  ftill  improved  under  the  aufpiceà 
pi  fo  aétive  and  intelligent  a  com- 
mande^» whofe  zeal  is  aflifted  by  feveral 
diftinguifhed  officers  which  Spain  nei* 
their  owes  to  Ireland  nor  Italy.  Every 
thing  neceffary  for  arfenal  (lores  may  be 
found  in  the  Spaniih  dominions^  Spain 
has  feveral  lead-mipes,  but  they  are  not 
all  in  a  proper  ftate  to  be  worked.  The 
principal  one  is  that  of  Linarez»  in  the 
kingdom  of  Jaen.  It  produces  much 
more  than  is  fold  in  Spain  for  the  king*& 
account  ;  and  without  much  effort  this 
kingdom  might  export  a  thoufand  tons 
per  annum»  though  the  other  mines,  in 
their  prefent  ftate»  produce  no  more 
than  four  hundred  tons. 

There  are  feveral  copper  mines  alfa 
in  Spain.  That  of  Rio-Tinto  is  the  mofl 
produftive  ;  it  fupplies  a  part  of  the  ar- 
tillery. But  the  copper  of  the  Spanifh 
Indies  is  alfo  laid  under  contribution. 
That  of  Mexico  and  Peru  is  refined 
and  manufaétured  in  the  two  royal  foun« 

deries 
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defies  of  Barcel<Mia  acd  Seville.  The 
cannon  caft  there  have  fwtnthîrds  of 
Mexican  copper  to  one  of  that  of  Pcra. 

Bifcayand  the  Pyrenees  fiirmih  the 
iron  neceflary  for  the  Spanifh  artilltery. 
The  cani&on  of  this  metal  are  caft  at 
Lierganes  and  Cavada^  The  caft  iron 
comes  from  the  foi^cs  of  Eugui  and  Muga. 
Fire-arms  ate  made  in  the  province  of 
Goipuzcoa.  Thofe  of  Cataloitia,  forged  at 
Placcntia,  and  which,  difcredited  in 
Spain,  it  is  not  known  for  what  reafon, 
were  fent  to  Spanifh  America  on  board 
Catalonian  vefleis,  have  regained  their 
reputation,  and  will  in  future  make  it 
unneceffary  for- Spain  to  have  recourfe 
to  France  to  arm  her  troops.  Laftly, 
*'  a  manufacture  of  fword-blades  has  re- 
cently been  eftablifhed  at  Toledo,  which 
promifes  to  revive  the  ancient  reputa- 
tion of  the  blades  of  that  city* 

« 
Spain  is  one  of  the  richeft  countries 

in  Europe  in  falt-petre.  La  Mancha  and 

Arragon  had  the  reputation  of  furnifli- 

ing  this  article  of  an  excellent  quality, 

A  French 
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A  Trench  jcompâny  had  ^undertaken  thé 
prepairltion  cif  k,  and  for  this  purpo& 
fcnt  M.  Salvador  Dampierre  to  $paia« 
This  i^ent;   although  he  wanted  not 
talents  j  faikdin  his  undertaking,  lib  had 
made,  on  a  piece  of  ground  near  Ma^ 
drtdy  fdiâe  unfxtocdsful  experiments,  bj 
which  ^government  wifely  profited,  prov** 
ing  that  if  its  zeal  for  the  public  good 
frequently  caufes  it  to  have  recourfe  to 
foreign  aid,  it  does  not  ai  ways  ftand  ia 
need  of  st  to  kaprove  what  has  beea 
Sketched  out.    The  ground  in  queftion 
is  found  ta  oohtain  falt-petre  of  a  qua- 
lity f uperior  to  that  of  La  Mancha  and 
Arragon  i  -  in  confequence  of  which  a, 
jxianufa£hire  was  begun  there  in  i  yy^ 
which  was  intruited  to  the  management 
ot  Don  Rofendo  Paray  uelo,  one  of  th:t 
commiffioners  general  of  rents.     At  this 
time  it  is  one  of  the  moil  interefting  e Aa^^ 
bliihments  of  the  capital.    Within  two 
years  it  employed  four  thousand  men  to 
<arry  earth,  and  boil   and  purify  the 
falt-petre  ;  which  after  t%vd  boilings  is  fit 
-for  making  powder.    The  firft  boiling 
requires  eight  or  ten  days,  but  a  few 

hours 
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hours  are  fufficient  for  the  fecond«  Wa^ 
ter  is  conveyed  in  abundance  to  this 
manu£E^ure  by  fiibterranteôus  ;  pipes» 
Wood  has  never  been  waiting  fince  the 
diitétdr.has  givefi  this  opening  to  that 
which  the  inhabitants  of  the  hills  of 
Guadarrama  did  not  before  even  give 
themfelves  the  trouble  of  cutting. 

The  earth  which  produces  the  falt- 
petre   recovers    itfelf   with    furprifing 
promptitude.      The    caput    niartuum     is 
brought  to  the  environs  of  the  manu^ 
fa6ture  ;  and  fometimes  in  lefs  .than  a 
month  the  influence  of  the  air,  impreg- 
nated with  nitre,  renders  it  fit  for  a  fé- 
cond operation.    It  has  been  remarked, 
that  after  the  wind  has  blown  from  a 
certain  point,  the  neighbouring  foil  be^ 
comes  whitened,  as  if  fnow  had  fallen 
upon  it.    The  fi*eq^uent  removing,  of  the 
earth  laid  in  heaps  about  the  gates  of 
Madrid,  gives  to  that  fide  of  the  city  an 
appearance  of  negligence  and  aridity  dif- 
agreeable  to  the  eye  :  but,  in  this  cafe, 
t;he  agreeable  is  very  properly  facrificed 
to  the  ufeful. 

The 
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The  falt-petre  is  fent  to  the  powder* 
mills  in  the  kingdoms  of  Valencia^^  Mur- 
cia,  and  Granada,  the  employment  of 
which  has  beeii  confiderably  increafed 
fmce  the  eftabliihment  of  the  manu^ 
faélure  at  Madrid.  The  proprietors  en* 
gaged  annually  to  furnifti  government 
with  eleven  thoufand  quintals  of  its 
produce,  Dufing  the  war  they  exceeded 
their  engagement,  and  the  director  flat- 
tered himfelf,  in  1784,  that  he  (hould 
foon  furnifh  thirty  thoufand  quintals  a 
year.  The  manufaéture,  however,  could 
not  fupply  the  enormous  confumption 
of  powder  at  the  camp  of  St.  Roch  : 
and  ♦although  thirty  thoufand  quintals 
were  fent  thither  when  the  attack  was 
to  be  made  on  Gibraltar,  it  was  thought 
neceffary  to  haften  the  arrival  of  more 
from  Genoa,  France,  and  Holland.   Bût 

if  the  manufacture  of  Madrid  continues 
to  profper,  it  will  not  only  fupply  tbç 

wants  of  Spain,  but  will  render  gun? 
powder  a  confiderable  article  of  expor- 
tation, provided  it  receives  no  fucH 
checks  as   that  of   the  ftoatirxg   battç? 

ries,  which  aloâe,  with,   one  hundred 
Vol.  I.  H  h  •  and 
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and     ninety-two    cannon»  .  confunie4 
eighteen  thoufand  quintals. 

Hitherto  the  quality  of  this  new 
powder  is  incontcftibly  good  ;  it  carrier 
twice  as  far  as  common  powder;  for 
which  reafon  the  king  of  Spain,  and  the 
infants,  make  ufe  pf  no  other  in  fhoot-? 
ing  ;  and  the  king  of  Naples  receives  a 
fmall  quantity  of  it  by  his  couriers  » 
who  ^vtry  week  fet  off  from  Madrid. 

Spanifli  America  will  foon  be  indé- 
pendant of  the  mother  country,  with 
refpeft  to  this  precious  yet  pcrniciou3 
commodity,  which  alternately  ferves  for 
the  pleafures  and  deftrudtion  of  man-» 
kind.     The  prefent  minifter  of  the  In^ 
dies  has  ordered  three  manufaétures  of 
falt-petre .  to    be    eftabliflied  there,  at 
Lima,  Mexico,  and  Santa  Fé  de  Bogota. 
He  expefts  great  fuccefs  from  the  latter, 
which,  if  the  event  anfwers  his  hopes, 
will  foon  furnifh  a  hundred  thoufand 
quintals  of  powder  per  annum.     He  has 
fcnt  to  America,  for  the  improvement  of 

thefe  manufa<Stures,  the  fame  Salvador 

Dam- 
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î)ampîerre  who  failed  in  his  attempts  iri 
Europe.  The  fidelity  of  the  Spanifh  co« 
lonies,  and  the  importance  of  thetn  toi 
the  parent  country  merited  that  thefe 
tneams  of  defence  fliould  be  more  withiii 
their  reach.  May  the  genius  of  Spairt 
prevent  their  attempting  a  lefs  innocent 
life  of  them. 

The  corps  of  engineers  is  feparated,  as 
inFrance^  from  the  artillery  ;  it  was  not 
eftablifhed  before  the  year  1 7 1  i.  It  con- 
fids  of  ten  direétors^  ten  colonels^ 
twenty  lieutenant-colonels^  thirty  cap- 
tains, forty  lieutenants^  and  forty 
fécond  lieutenants  ;  in  all^  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  officers.  The  care  of  the 
fortifications  is  not  fufticient  to  employ 
even  this  fmall  number  of  perfons,  and 
they  are  indifferently  employed  in  mili- 
tary operations,  and  in  thofe  which  in 
France  exclu fively  belong  to  the  engi- 
neers of  bridges  and  caufeways.  There 
is  one  commander  for  each  of  thefef 
works  ;  and  he  who  prefides  over  the 
works  of  civil  architeéture  and  hydrau- 

H  h  a  lics^ 
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lies,  ncvcrthelefs  retains  his  rank  in  the 
army,  although  he  cannot  properly  be 
confidered  as  a  military  man.  The  per- 
fon  who  at  prefent  holds  the  place  has 
the  rank  of  field-marfhal.  The  other 
has,  under  his  direâion,  the  three  aca- 
demies eftahlifhed  at  Barcelona,  Oran,  and 
Ceuta,  for  the  inftru6tion  of  engineers, 
and  thofe  who  afpire  to  that  profeffion. 
Before  I  conclude  what  I  have  to,  obfervc 
concerning  the  Spanifh  army,  lihall  fpeak 
of  the  marks  of  diflinâion,  and  rewards, 
conferred  upon  the  officers* 

The  general  officers,  have,  as  I  have 
already  obferved,  an  uniform  very  much 
refembling  that  of  a  French  general. 
The  colonels,  lieutenant-colonels,  and 
majors,  wear  no  epaulettes.  The  former 
have  three  narrow  gold  or  fil ver  laces 
upon  the  cufF,  the  lieutenant-colonels 
two,  and  the  majors  only  one.  The 
captains  wear  two  epaulettes  ;  the  lieu- 
tenants, one  upon  the  right  flioulder; 
the  fécond  lieutenants,  one  upon  the 
left.  All  officers  who  are  not  at 
Icaft  field-marmals  are  obliged  conti- 
nually 
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nually  to  wear  their  uniform  even  when 
they  appear  at  court. 

According    to  fome  late  féguktîohéi 
no  perfon  can  become  an  officer  without 
having  been  a  cadet.  The  military  fchool, 
firft  eftablifhed  at  Avila,  and  not  long 
fince  removed  to  Port  Saint  Mary,  is 
not  fo  much  intended  to  inftruft  ftu- 
dents  in  the  firft  elements  of  taétics,  as 
to  cultivate  the  difpofitions  of  officers^ 
whatever  may  be  their  age,  who  have 
the  noble  emulation  of  diftinguifliing 
themfelves    in  the   military  profeffion, 
in  which  well-dire6ted  ftudies,  though 
they  cannot  fupply  the  want  of,  may  in 
fome    meafure     anticipate,    experience. 
Nothing    is  omitted    in  this   academy 
which  Inay  conduce  to  that  end  ;  and 
it  is,   perhaps,    the  only  inftitution  of 
the  kind  in  Europe.    I  fpeak  in  favour 
of  it  with  the  more   pleafure,   as    its 
founder  is  no  longer  fenfible  of  pane- 
gyric or  adulation. 

.   The  kings  of  Spain   have  no  more 
iforgotten  the  declining  years  of  their 

mili- 
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military  men  than  their  youth«  There 
is  a  corps  of  invalids  in  Spain,  as  well 
for  officers  as  foldiers  ;  but  the  forty-fix 
companies,  of  which  it  is  compofed,  are 
diftributed  at  Madrid,  and  in  the  pro- 
vinces, where  they  perform  an  eafy  duty* 
Thofe  incapable  of  all  fervice  form  ano* 
ther  corps  of  twenty-fix  companies,  di- 
vided between  Seville,  Valencia,  JLugo, 
and  Toro.  Both  thefe  corps  are  under 
the  infpeftor  of  the  infantry. 

In  Spain  there  is  no  order  of  knight** 
hood  particularly  deftined  to  the  reward 
of  officers*  The  prefent  fovereign  has, 
however,  impofed  on  h imfelf  a  law  to 
confer  on  none  but  thefe  the  four  mi- 
litary orders  ;  yet,  without  excluding 
them  from  that  he  has  himfelf  founded. 
But  thefe  favours  abfolutely  depend 
upon  his  pleafure,  and  not  upon  the 
length  of  fervice.  There  are  befides 
other  means  of  rewarding  the  old  fer- 
vants  of  the  crown;  the  king  bellows 
on  them  penfions  or  employments  ana- 
logous to  their  profeffion  ;  his  benefi- 
cence alfo  extends  to  their  widows. 

In 
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In  1 76 1,  he  eftabliflied  a  fund  from 
which  they  receive  pcnfions  according 
to  the  rank  of  their  hulbands.     Eigh^ 
teen  thoufand  reals  a  year  are  paid  to 
thofe  of  captains-gencraU  twelve  thou- 
fand to  thofe  of  lieutenants-general,  and 
in  proportion  to  the  widows  of  petty 
officers.    This  fund,  confifts  of  a  grant 
of  fix  thoufand  doblons,   about  ninety 
thoufand  livres  (3750 1.)  anterior  to  its 
eftabliChment  ;  a  contribution  of  twenty 
per  cent,  upon  what  the  king  receives? 
from  the  fpoils  of  bifhops,  and  from  the 
revenues   of  vacant  bifhopricks  ;    a  de- 
du6tion    of  eight  ms^ravedis  for    each 
crown  upon   all  the  penfions  enjoyed 
by   the   fubje6ts  of  the  king  ;   half  of 
the  firft  year's  pay  of  all  the  officers  of 
the  army;  another  dedu6lion  of  eight 
jnaravedis   from   each  crown   of  their 
pay  ;  and  all  the  property  of  officers  dy- 
ing without  heirs,  or  inteflate  :  a  truly 
valuable  and  beneficial  inflitution,  which 
by  infuring  a  fubfiflence  to  the  widows 
of  officers,   without  their  ftanding  in 
need  of  prote6tion  to  enforce  their  claims, 
has  grefitly  encouraged  military  men  to 

marry, 
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marry,  and  has  had  an  influence,  even 
in  this  refpeét,  upon  the  other  claifes  of 
foçiety. 

The  place  of  commandant-general  of 
a  province  is  an  opening  to  general  offi- 
ccrst  but  obliges  them  to  almoil  a  per- 
petual refidence  ;  for  in  Spain,  hifhops, 
intendants,  governors  and  commanders 
refidc  where  they  are  employed,  althoui^h 
the  reftdence  of  the  lovereign  aird  that 
of  the  capital  have  the  fame  temptations 
for  ambition  and  diflipation.  as  in  other 
countrïç^. 

All  the  commandants  of  provinces 
bear  the  title  of  xaptain- general ^  which 
however  muft  not  be  confounded  with 
that  of  the  firft  military  rai^k^  ^  They 
commonly  receive,  but  from  an  abu/c, 
the  title  of  vice-roy  alfo,  which  pro- 
perly belongs  to  none  but  the  comman-r 
dant  of  Navarre,  and  thofe  of  the  prii;-». 
cip^l  provinces  of  Spanifli  Ame^-iça. 
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